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PREFACE. 


Ir was of course impossible but that the quantity and 
variety of censure, which was elicited by the publication 
of the former part of these Remains, should be felt by the 
Editors as a call for much calm and patient consideration, 
before proceeding, in further fulfilment of their trust, to 
offer these additional volumes to the world. One thing 
has at least become evident, which was at first very uncer- 
tain: that it was a publication of some importance for 
good or for evil. The notice which it has attracted, | 
favourable or otherwise, is at least a token that the Editors 
were not mistaken, as partial friends are so apt to be, in 
their estimate of the force and originality of the Author’s 
character, or of the keen, courageous, searching precision, 
with which he had, though it were but_incidentally, put 
forth his ecclesiastical and theological opinions, and ap- 
plied them to things as they are. 

But in such measure as all doubt on the importance of 
the publication. is removed, the responsibility of it is 
doubtless enhanced; and it seems right to preface it 
with something like a fair and full statement of the rea- 
sons, why the Editors have judged it, on the whole, 
their duty to persist in this step: not wilfully slight- 
ing any man’s scruples or remonstrances, but still think- 
ing that the cause of the Church, which is paramount 
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to every thing else, leaves them not at liberty either to 
withdraw any important portion of what has been already 
made public, or to suppress what remains. And what 
will be alleged for perseverance now, will be found per- 
‘haps in a good measure to justify the original publication ; 
taken, as it must be, in aid and in enforcement of the con- 
siderations offered in the Preface to the first volume. 

And first, if there be any persons, as undoubtedly there 
are not a few, who think, more or less explicitly, that the 
mere circumstance of a book’s raising an outery constitutes 
a strong objection to it, they are requested to put them- 
selves for a single moment so far in the position of the 
Editors, as to imagine the case of the Author’s views being 
mainly and substantially true; and then to consider how 
such outcry could have been avoided. For if it be found 
that uneasiness, discontent, clamour, nay, if you will, per- 
manent unpopularity, are the necessary results of a certain 
statement, supposing it to be true, then the actual preva- 
lence of such feelings, however undesirable in itself, is no 
objection to the truth of the statement, but rather an ar- 
gument in its favour, as far as it goes. 

Suppose, for example, that the common opinions of the 
Protestant world concerning the Sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist were indeed verging as near to a profane 
Rationalism, as these Remains in several passages assume, 
would not the charge of superstition, mysticism, and popery 
be echoed all around against both Author and Editors, 
much in the same way as it has been heard for the last 
few months ? 

Suppose it again true, that there is some secret but real 
and fatal connexion between the aforesaid faithless Ration- 
alism, and those views regarding the great doctrines of 
Christianity and their application to individual Christians, 
which have of late arrogated to themselves exclusively the 
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name of vital religion, is it not certain that the disregard 
(for it is rather that than actual opposition) which those 
views constantly meet with at the hand of this author, 
would unite against him the champions of those apparently 
opposite schemes, just in the manner in which we see them 
actually united ἢ 

If it should so be that there is a large portion of Church- 
men, whom the circumstances of these or of former times 
have led to form an exaggerated opinion of the necessity 
and sacredness of the alliance of Church and State: to 
sacrifice more or less of the very being of the Church, 
in order, as they think, to secure its well-being :—could 
it fail to happen that such as these would be alarmed and 
disgusted at the fearless uncompromising tone, in which 
the inviolability of the Church is here asserted, and the 
past and present tyranny of the State, in every part of 
Christendom, denounced ? | 

Lastly, should there be any considerable number of de- 
cent religionists in the land, who would themselves make 
no scruple of professing that hatred of ‘‘asceticism” is a 
main ingredient in their notion of Christianity, it were 
little trouble to point out the pages in this work, at which 
they are likeliest to be startled and disgusted ; and yet it 
might be true all the while, that the writer’s views are 
Scriptural and Catholic, and those which they have glided 
into, discountenanced by the Bible and the Church. 

So far then as the unfavourable criticism, with which 
these Remains have been visited, may be set to the account 
of any or all of the four classes now mentioned, it was of 
course to be expected, nor is any particular deference due 
to it; and the bitterer and louder it is, and the longer it 
lasts, the more reason may it perhaps give to a considerate 
person for suspecting that the words which provoked it 
were not altogether unseasonable. But there seems to be a 
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fear entertained, among persons worthy of all respect, ofjno 
less an evil than encouragement given to irreverence and 
lightness on sacred subjects, partly by certain opinions of 
the Author, which would lead Englishmen (it is feared) to 
disparagement of their Church as it is; partly by some- 
thing in his tone and manner of writing, which many find 
startling, and can hardly reconcile to themselves. To 
these persons, and these feelings, a more particular expla- 
nation seems due; and such will therefore be now at- 
tempted, though in no sanguine expectation of satisfying 
them to any extent, yet not altogether without hope, that 
in some instances they may be led to suspect their own 
misgivings, as arising from impulse and habit, rather than 
from sound and true views of sacred things. 

The best way perhaps will be to commence by calmly 
recalling a few plain facts. It is no long time ago, and 
yet the career of events has been so rapid, that it seems far 
removed from us; but let us endeavour to realize for a 
moment the posture of mind in which sincere Churchmen 
found themselves, in 1832 and 1833, when the constitution 
of the country had been changed by threats of violence, 
and the ery of Church Reform was being raised with a 
view to a similar process, and no person knew how much 
| strength it might gather, or by what unscrupulous means 
it might be enforced. The Liturgy in particular seemed 
to be an object of attack; and the authority of Bishops 
was so slighted both in and out of parliament, as to make 
men apprehend that in no long time the whole functions of 
the Church would be usurped by the State. At that crisis 
the writer of these Remains felt in common with not a few 
others, but with a vividness and keenness of perception 
almost peculiarly his own, that a call was given, and a 
time come, for asserting in their simplicity the principles of 
the only primitive and true Church—those essential rights 
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and duties which seemed in danger of being surrendered, 
In mere ignorance, to preserve certain external trappings. 
He surrendered himself to this feeling without reserve: he 
spoke, and wrote, and acted from it continually: he de- 
voted to it what remained of life and health: and it seems 
to have been this more than any thing else, excepting per- 
haps an unaffected mistrust concerning the sincerity and 
depth of his own repentance, which caused the sort of 
anxiety to recover, many times traceable in his correspond- 
ence. ‘To use the words which Walton has reported of 
Hooker, ‘‘ he could have wished to live longer, to do the 
Church more service.” 

This being so, it cannot but be interesting and useful, 
now that Providence has brought us a stage or two further 
on in the warfare which he was among the foremost to 
commence, to have the means of consulting such a record 
as the present volumes supply, of the wishes, counsels, and 
anticipations of a mind so rare as his, concerning the con- 
duct and probable course of the struggle. Those who 
have been sharers or approving witnesses of the several 
gatherings (so to call them) which the events of the last 
six years have occasioned, tending more or less to the revi- 
val of old Church principles, will here find many a senti- 
ment which animated them half unconsciously at the time, 
not only expressed in a way to sink into men’s hearts, but 
brought out in its full bearings and pursued to its legiti- 
mate consequences: it was wild inarticulate music before, 
but now we have the words and the meaning. And con- 
versely, events have been continually happening, which 
have tended in a remarkable manner to illustrate the 
Author’s remarks and confirm his prognostications: so that 
already many things, which sounded paradoxical and over 
bold when he first uttered them, may be ventured on with 
hope of a reasonable degree of acceptance. His sagacity, 
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it begins to be found, did but anticipate the lessons of our 
experience. If he loved to dwell on the noble act of Con- 
vocation in censuring Hoadly, and to forebode the rising 
of the sun which set so brightly ; the great majority of the 
University of Oxford has since judged a like warning, 
however painful on personal grounds, yet most necessary 
in regard of certain opinions not very unlike Hoadly’s. 
If he speaks what some would call bitterly concerning any 
party in the State, on account of an hostility to the Church, 
whether conscious or instinctive, which he thought he dis- 
cerned in them ; it seems now to be generally acknowledged 
that the subsequent proceedings of that party have been 
such as to justify a Churchman’s aversion. If he had what 
were then esteemed exaggerated feelings about Parliament- 
ary Suppression of Bishoprics; we have since seen the sense 
of the Church so strongly expressed on that subject, as to 
force from the Legislature the restoration of a See which had 
been actually extinguished, as far as any act of theirs could 
extinguish it. If he deprecated the current notions about 
the necessity of clerical endowments, good connexions, and 
the like, as the most effectual bar to all projects for true 
Church Extension ; is not the Church in our Colonies even 
now applying for Bishops without endowment ? and are not 
new Churches being every where consecrated at home with 
only bare nominal endowment? If he had learned of 
other times to regard each Bishopric as a divinely in- 
stituted monarchy, and therefore to condemn all intru- 
sion on Episcopal authority, by parliaments or otherwise, 
as not only disorderly but profane; are not the Clergy 
of England even now, in the case of the Church Disci- 
pline Bill, asserting that same principle against the au- 
thority which personally they would most revere? If he 
had brought himself habitually to contemplate the sep- 
aration of Church and State as not necessarily a fatal alter- 
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native ; there have been recent declarations, lay and ecclesi- 
astical, to the same effect, in quarters which cannot be sus- 
pected. The Church has been congratulated on having 
‘* recovered herself” so far as ‘‘ to feel her own strength and 
‘look to her own resources ;” on having ‘‘ become sensible 
that however desirous to act in unison with the State, she 
ean boast of an independent origin, and can, as she has done 
before, exist in astate of independence’.” And to go no fur- 
ther in enumeration at present, if the writer of these Remains 
thought very seriously of the importance of those arrange- 
ments in Divine Service, which tend most to remind the 
worshipper that God’s house is a house of prayer and 
spiritual sacrifice, not of mere instruction; we have but to 
look around us on the new Churches, and new internal fit- 
tings up of Churches, which are in progress in most parts 
of the country, to be convinced that on this point also men 
sympathize with him to a much greater extent than they 
did?. 

Other instances might be mentioned, in which his judg- 


1 Dean of Chichester’s Charge, 1839. 

2 Of course it is not meant that any abstract proprieties of this kind, 
or any extent of ancient custom, could justify a clergyman in disobey- 
ing the Rubric, which he has pledged himself to observe ; and therefore 
it may be as well to remark in connexion with this subject, that the 
custom of turning away from the people in oblation and consecration of 
the Holy Eucharist, which probably the Author, in the passages above 
referred to, had principally in his mind, is believed by those who re- 
commend it to be at least not contrary to the Rubric; the only directions 
there given about ihe position of the Minister being, 1. that in the 
preparatory part of the service he shall stand at the north side of the 
Table ; 2. that he shall move out of this position to place the alms and 
oblations on the Altar; 3. that immediately before the Prayer.of Con- 
secration he is to be standing before the Table. In the absence of any 
more particular injunction, it seems reasonable to believe, that during 
the rest of the Anaphora, the position which was generally practised at 
the time the Prayer-book was compiled, has the sanction of those who 
enacted it; i.e. that they most exactly conform to the spirit of the 
Rubric, who turn towards the Altar and away from the people. 
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ment, both of persons and things, has been remarkably 
verified, even in so short a time; but these may be suffi- 
cient to explain in some measure why his Editors should 
have been more than usually scrupulous in suppressing 
any of his deliberate opinions or forebodings, however 
lightly he might have chosen to express them. Long 
experience had taught them how much meaning and truth 
lay hid even in his most casual observations on such sub- 
jects ; and how probable it was that those who were at first 
startled by them, would on mature consideration find them 
reasonable and right. And whereas it has been truly ob- 
served, both in friendly and unfriendly quarters, that the 
developement of old principles which now seems to be ad- 
vancing, is not such as to be accounted for by the efforts 
of any particular individuals ;—it is something in the air, 
something going on in all places at once, and in spite of 
all precautions ;—it seemed a circumstance worth remark- 
ing, that it should have been thus anticipated and rehearsed 
in a single mind; a mind of itself inclined to rationalism, 
but checked first in that process, and finally won from it, 
by resolute and implicit submission to the lessons and rules 
of the Church in England, and rewarded (if we may 
humbly judge) for such submission, by a more than ordi- 
nary insight into the true claims of the Universal Church, 
and the means of improving to the utmost our high privi- 
lege of being yet in her Communion. 

One who knew and appreciated him well, (whatever sub- 
ordinate differences might exist between them,) and whose 
honoured name it is now more than ever a satisfaction to 
join with his—the late lamented Mr. Rose—used to say 
of him, that he was ‘not afraid of inferences,” meaning, 
as it would seem, that he was gifted with a remarkable 
fearlessness in regard of conclusions, when once _ his 
premisses were thoroughly made good. ‘To see his way 
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rapidly and acutely,!was common to him with many : 
but to venture along it with uncompromising faith, was 
in a degree peculiar to himself. Perhaps it was this 
quality, humanly speaking, which kept him always some- 
what in advance of his time, and of those with whom 
‘he most cordially acted. However, since it was in 
him consistent, bearing fruit in action as well as in 
speculation, and causing him to deny himself as un- 
sparingly, as he contradicted popular opinions; it does 
seem to give all views of his a peculiar claim to considera- 
tion, on the part of those who agree with him in first prin- 
ciples. There will always be a fair presumption, previous 
to inquiry, that bis conclusions are the legitimate result of 
propositions which we admit in common with him, but 
which we have not as yet the courage to follow up as he 
did: not to dwell on the moral nobleness of such fearless 
and devout adherence to the Truth. It is the very 
description of Faith, ‘to obey and go out, not knowing 
whither it goes;” and a character of which that is the 
principal mark, is surely not ill fitted to exemplify what the 
whole Church may soon be called on to practise. So far, 
in his papers and life we seem to have as it were em- 
bodied, a type of the kind of resistance due to the spirit 
of this age on the part of the Catholic Church, and of all 
her dutiful children. Could it be right, merely through 
dread of censure incurred, or disturbance given, to suppress 
such a document, providentially coming into our hands? 
Now when the great principle of Catholicism, Quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, had once rooted 
itself in the mind of a person thus determined not to flinch 
from results; when he had once come to be convinced 
that the only safe way for the Church is, to go back to 
the times of universal consent, so far as that is possible, 
inasmuch as such universal consent is no doubtful indica- 
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tion of His will, in whom we are all one Body: would he 
not naturally go on and say to himself, ‘‘ If I lay down this 
rule on one question, I shall not be dealing fairly with 
myself, honestly with my opponents, reverently with Him 
to whom I am virtually appealing, except I carry the same 
mode of reasoning into all other questions also, wherein it 
is applicable? Accepting the Church’s interpretation of 
Scripture as to the necessity of real outward Baptism, I 
must accept it also as to the connexion of the Gift of Re- 
generation exclusively with Baptism ; accepting her view 
of the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, I must not decline 
her doctrine of the accompanying Sacrifice, gathered from 
the same Liturgies and the same interpretation of Holy 
Scripture: believing her concerning the genuineness of the 
Bible, 1 must believe her also concerning a transmitted 
Priesthood: taking it on trust from her Creeds, that such 
and such is the only true account of the doctrines of the 
Bible, I may not doubt her consistent and perpetual wit- 
ness, that such and such are the right rules for interpreting ἡ 
the same holy Book: I believe, because she assures me, 
that Bishops only have the right to ordain; must I not 
believe her equally positive assurance, that Excommunica- 
tion is also theirs by exclusive and indefeasible right, and 
that it is no true Eucharist which is not consecrated by 
hands which they have authorized?” ‘These are instances 
of the manner in which the author of these papers reasoned ; 
and certainly at first sight there seems to be much force in 
his mode of reasoning ; the onus probandi seems cast on those 
who demur to it: it seems, if it were not for its practical 
consequences, more satisfactory than the summary ways of 
dealing with such matters, which we find not seldom 
adopted; fairer and more ingenuous than the saying, 

‘Times are altered; it might be all right then, but it 
does not follow that it is so now ;” more reverential than 
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the other saying, ‘‘ The Fathers were good sort of men, 
but no number of fallible beings can make an infallible 
Church ;” more in harmony with Scripture and with God’s 
general Providence, than to dismiss such portions of the 
ancient system as we think proper with the aphorism, ‘ It 
may be and has been abused, and therefore is best let 
alone.” And having all these advantages, it seemed to 
him part of faith to suppose, that in the end it would 
prove also the best and most effective way of maintaining 
the truth of God, against superstition and idolatry, as well 
as against scepticism and profane exaltation of reason. 

But further: such ἃ mind as is here supposed, thoroughly 
uncompromising in its Catholicity, would feel deeply, that 
as Ancient Consent binds the person admitting it alike to 
all doctrines, interpretations, and usages, for which it can 
be truly alleged; so there is something less tangible and 
definite though not less real than any of these, which no 
less demands his dutiful veneration, and to which he is 
bound to conform himself in practice; that is to say, the 
cast of thought and tone of character of the Primitive 
Church, its way of judging, behaving, expressing: itself, 
on practical matters, great and small as they occur. For 
what in fact is this character, but what an Apostle once 
called it—‘*the Mind of Jesus Christ” Himself, by the 
secret inspiration of His Spirit communicated to His whole 
mystical Body, informing, guiding, moving it, as He will? 
A sacred and ‘awful truth; of which whoever is seriously 
aware, will surely be very backward to question or discuss 
the propriety of any sentiment, allowed to be general in 
Christian Antiquity, how remote soever from present 
views and usages; much more, to treat it with any thing 
like contempt or bitterness. 

Should it appear to him, for example, that the Ancient 
Church took in their literal and obvious meaning, those 
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expressions of our Saviour and of St. Paul, which recom- 
mend celibacy as the more excellent way, so as to give 
honour to those who voluntarily so abode, that they might 
wait on the Lord; and in particular, to assume that the 
Clergy should rather of the two be unmarried than mar- 
ried; he will not permit the prejudices of a later time to 
hinder him from honouring those whom his Lord so de- 
lighted to honour; he will consider that the same cast of 
thought which leads men to scorn religious celibacy, will 
certainly prevent marriage also, which they profess to 
honour, from being strictly religious. Should he find that 
the records of the Fathers bear witness in every page to 
their literal observance of the duty of Fasting, and the high 
importance which they attached to it; it is not the titles of 
Jewish, Pharisaical, self-righteous, nor yet that of Ascetic 
(more widely dreaded than all) which will deter him from 
obeying his conscience in that particular. Should he per- 
ceive that the counsels and demeanour of the holy men of 
old, towards heretics and other sinners, correspond much 
more truly with the Apostolic Rule, Put away from among 
yourselves that wicked person, than with the liberal and un- 
scrupulous intercourse, which respectable persons now 
practise, for peace, and quietness, and good nature’s sake ; 
it is a conviction which cannot but widely influence both 
his judgment of other times, and his conduct towards his 
contemporaries ; it will lead to many a sentence that will 
sound harsh, and many astep that will be counted austere ; 
it will cause him often to shock those by whom he would 
greatly wish to be approved; and yet, thus he must judge 
and act, if he will be true to his own principle, and con- 
form himself throughout to that will of God, which the 
consent of those purer ages indicates. 

Another very distinguishable circumstance in the tone and 
manner of the early Church is its reverential Reserve with re- 
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gard to holy things ; of all its characteristics apparently the 
most unaccountable to the spirit of the present age. ‘This 
also we may expect to discover in a true, courageous, con- 
sistent follower of the ancients; not so much by any con- 
scious endeavour of his, as because it will come to him in- 
stinctively, as some birds are said to contrive ways for en- 
ticing observers away from their nests. And because it is 
Reserve, we may expect now and then to be startled at the 
very form of it. The nature of the thing excludes con- 
ventional expressions, and drives people often on such as 
are rather paradoxical ; deep reverence will occasionally veil 
itself, as it were, fora moment, even under the mask of 
its opposite; as earnest affection is sometimes known to do. 
Any expedient almost will be adopted by a person who 
enters with all his heart into this portion of the ancient 
Character, rather than he will contradict that Character 
altogether by a bare, unscrupulous, flaunting display of 
sacred things or good thoughts. 

Once more: he who makes up his mind really to take 
Antiquity for his guide, will feel that he must be con- 
tinually realizing the Presence of a wonder-working God : 
his mind must be awake to the possibility of special provi- 
dences, miraculous interferences, supernatural warnings 
and tokens of the divine purpose, and also to indications of 
other unseen agency, both good and bad, relating to him- 
self and others: subjects of this sort, if a man be con- 
sistent, must fill up a larger portion of his thoughts and 
affections, and influence his conduct far more materially, 
than the customs and opinions of this age would readily 
permit. 

Other particulars might be mentioned; but these which 
have been enumerated are surely sufficient to teach persons 
a little caution, how they apply the readily occurring 
words, ‘‘overstrained, fanatical, ascetic, bigotted,” to no- 
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tions and practices such as have been now alluded to. 
Previous to examination, they cannot be sure that any 
such notion or practice is not a developement of the Cha- 
racter, which our Lord from the beginning willed should 
be impressed on His Church. If we have not the boldness 
to take it on ourselves, and follow the Lamb, whithersoever 
He goeth, at least let us not throw stumbling-blocks in the 
way of those who are more courageously disposed. When 
a thing is fairly proved superstitious, uncharitable, ascetic 
in a bad sense, unwarranted by Scripture and Antiquity, 
then let it be blamed and rejected, not before; lest we in- 
cur such a rebuke as he did, who with more zeal than 
knowledge would have prevented our Lord Himself, as 
these would the least of His Brethren and Members, from 
taking up and bearing the Cross. It was in love to 
Christ that he remonstrated; yet what was Christ’s re- 
proof? Get thee behind Me, Satan; thou art an offence 
unto Me ; for thou savourest not the things "τ be of God, 
but the things that be of men. 

The subjects, and ways of duaiine: above indicated, 
are all such, that an uncompromising follower of Antiquity 
might be expected, more or less, to incur in regard of every 
one of them such censure as the Author of these Remains 
has incurred ; and therefore, in each case the only real ques- 
tion will be, Is he with Antiquity or not? If not, if in sub- 
stance or in tone he contradict the Early Church, the penance 
can hardly be named so severe, to which he would not have 
wished himself condemned ; but if on the contrary his seem- 
ing paradoxes should be found but to repeat her teaching, 
his supposed eccentricities and harshnesses but to reflect her 
aspect; then it will be a comfort, by and by, not to 
have given way to first impressions, in rejecting or dis- 
liking them unexamined, but rather to have suspended 
our judgment and enquired patiently. It is at least possi- 
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ble that what offends us may be one of the points, in 
which this generation and the primitive age cannot be both 
right; and until this is ascertained, positive censure and 
deprecation are better perhaps withheld. We have read 
of one who “ came” in fallen times, ‘neither eating bread 
nor drinking wine,” and whether it were the duty of every 
one to receive him implicitly at once, or no, yet surely it 
was better for such as refrained from saying, ‘‘ He hath a 
devil.” 

Assuming this then as our ground and first principle, 
that a Churchman’s adherence to the doctrine of Universal 
Consent is to be strictly and really uncompromising, it 
seems no hard question, what is to be done, should the princi- 
ples and practice of the age we live in appear on inquiry 
in any material respect contradictory to those of ancient 
Christendom. Clearly each one in his station is bound to 
take his part, not with the new Error, but with the old 
Truth. No one will dispute it; for it will even be granted 
in a case much more painful and perilous, yet, as things 
are, but too probable. It will be granted that even where 
the National Church, to use a modern phrase, which any 
one belongs to, insists as the condition of her communion 
on something contradictory to the known consent of An- 
tiquity, such communion can no longer be embraced with 
a safe conscience. ‘This must be granted, for it is the very 
reason why we are not and cannot be Romanists ; and why 
our brethren of the Scottish Church are not schismatics in 
declining to communicate with the adherents of the State 
Religion there. Nowa discrepancy which would justify the 
incurring of excommunication, supposing it embodied in 
the formularies of any Church, will @ fortiori justify re- 
monstrance and censure, and warning of all sorts consistent 
with charity, when it only exists as a theological school, 
or tone of opinion, in almost all places checked and dis- 
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couraged, and in none more than doubtfully warranted, by 
the authoritative voice of the Church we belong to. This, 
the writer of these Remains thought (and so far all lovers of 
Antiquity among us appear to agree with him) was the 
case of Protestantism as distinct from true Catholicism, 
here in the Anglican Church. In her teaching and prac- 
tice for the time, it seemed to him dominant ; while in her 
authorized laws and rites, though he could not conceal from 
himself that he saw certain traces, or rather negative effects 
of it, he found nothing to commit her ministers and mem- 
bers to it, but very much of a contrary cast. In regard of 
these, therefore, he found all reason for ‘‘ diffidence” ; (that 
is his own word): but in regard of the fatal perversion of 
them, and consequent lowering of Catholic Truth, and 
neglect of Sacramental Grace, which he found almost 
every where prevailing ; there was no reason why he should 
not speak and write as keen minds do of deadly errors 
and irreverences, usurping authority and displacing divine 
truth: nor was the severity of his censure any reason for 
suppressing it, provided the matter of it were sound and 
valuable: directed as it invariably was against parties and 
opinions, not against individuals any further than as they 
might be considered types of the parties and opinions. 
Thus far of his strictures on contemporary errors; we 
will now so far change our ground, as to suppose the ad- 
herent of Antiquity looking back on other times; must he 
not, if he will be consistent, pass the same kind of censure 
on the same unauthorized errors in former generations, more 
especially if he found them continually appealed to as 
authority by the religionists of the present day ? Surely he 
must; nor ought he to be silenced by any praise, which 
may be due to the former maintainers of such error, for 
services performed in another direction. If we granted 
that Baxter wrote well against Independents, and Lardner 
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against Deists, it would not in any degree preclude us 
from censuring the Presbyterians or Arians as a party. 

It will be seen how this is meant to apply: it touches 
on that, which more than any thing else in these Remains 
seems to have startled and displeased many, who in princi- 
ple would agree with the writer: on the unfavourable men- 
tion made from time to time of the Reformers as a party, 
and inclusively of the English Reformers. Undoubtedly it 
appeared to him,—and his Editors, by publishing his senti- 
ments on that head so unreservedly, without any kind of 
disavowal, intimated of course their own general acquies- 
cence in the opinion,—that the persons chiefly instrumental 
in that great change were not, as a party, to be trusted on 
ecclesiastical and theological questions: nor yet to be imi- 
tated in their practical handling of the unspeakably awful 
matters with which they were concerned. Whether he were 
tight or wrong in this opinion, there are certain considera- 
tions not always adverted to, however obvious in them- 
selves, which ought perhaps to abate the antecedent preju- 
dice and suspicion sure to accompany all such statements. 

First, it should be considered that the topic was by no 
means a gratuitous one: it lies straight not only zm but 
across the way of an English Churchman inculcating ad- 
herence to Antiquity : invidious, it might be, painful, indeli- 
cate, but it could not be overleaped or passed by ; if it 
were only for this reason, that both the defenders of low 
views within the Church, and the assailants of her inde- 
pendence from without, are constantly appealing to the 
precedents and sanctions of that time. Now it is obvious 
that this appeal can only be met in one or other of two 
ways: the fact may be denied, or the authority disavowed; 
it may be argued, either that our Reformers were not of 
the irreverent school which claims them, or that, whatever 
they were, we have no call to follow their opinions. ‘Their 
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cause may be separated either from that of the continental 
Reformers on the one hand, or on the other from that of 
our Church and its formularies. ‘The former side of this 
alternative has been chosen by writers of high authority, 
and quotations numerous and in themselves decisive have 
been collected, to shew that the Prelates and other divines 
who acted with or under the reforming governments of 
Henry, Edward, and Elizabeth, were neither in their 
school of doctrine Rationalists, nor Erastians in their 
ecclesiastical policy. Who would not wish that such a 
line of argument could be sustained ; not only as being in 
itself the more attractive and popular, but even for natural 
Piety and Gratitude’s sake? Who would not wish that 
those whom Providence has made instrumental to his enjoy- 
ment of certain great blessings, may be proved clear, in in- 
tention at least, of the alloy and corruption with which 
those blessings are tarnished ? No wonder then if many of 
those whom all would least desire to offend, feel hurt and 
aggrieved when this favourable view is disturbed ; it is in 
some measure like impeaching the probity of a personal 
benefactor, or even of a parent; nature herself rises up and 
prompts us to reject it. Still the facts remain as they were; | 
they cannot be altered by our feelings ; and if they should 
be other than we could wish them, what is to be done? 
There will be danger on two sides; our personal affection 
and admiration may drift us away from our Church prin- 
ciples, and we may go after these venerated men into the 
wrong kind of Protestantism, with which, on this hypothe- 
sis, they were infected; or the reaction natural on our 
disappointment may lead us to forsake the Church of Eng- 
land herself, which we have incautiously identified with 
these its Reformers. ΤῸ guard against both errors, the 
other side of the alternative is worth considering, the rea- 
sonableness, namely, of regarding the Anglican Church as 
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in no way bound to the private opinions of any man, or 
any school; the right and duty of taking her formularies as 
we find them, and interpreting them, as, God be thanked, 
they may be always interpreted in all essentials, confor- 
mably to the doctrine and ritual of the Church Universal. 
This was the view taken by the Author of these Re- 
mains. He entered on the study of the Reformers’ Theo- 
logy with the general and natural impression, that he should 
find on the whole a treasure of sound Anglican doctrine, 
and a tone of thought in unison with the Ancient Church. 
He found himself greatly disappointed, and the process 
and result of that disappointment are distinctly enough ex- 
hibited in his correspondence. He speaks with the fervour 
of an earnest inquirer, and the indignation of one who had 
met, or thought he met, with irreverence, where he expect- 
ed primitive piety: and allowance being also made for the 
unstudied language of private letters, it may be that when 
the first feeling of annoyance has passed over, persons may 
find this picture of his feelings not uninteresting nor unin- 
structive, nor without consolation for perplexed and 
doubting minds. ‘They will find him retiring on the let- 
ter of the Articles and Liturgy for refuge from the spirit 
of their first compilers; their letter, as interpreted and 
acted on by later generations, more alive to the claims of 
antiquity—the generations of Andrewes, of Laud, and of 
Ken ; they will find him throwing himself back the more 
unreservedly on the pure theory of the ancient Church, 
and watching with the more scrupulous jealousy all devia- 
tions from her practice. And surely there are, and are 
likely to be, persons to whom the register of his experience 
may be profitable; persons to whom (among other things) 
it may serve as the providential mean for keeping them in 
communion with their Mother Church ; and for their sake 
we may well bear with some occasional severity of ex- 
OIG 1. b 
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pression. Without copying some phrases of that kind, it 
was impossible to convey a true impression of what was 
going on in his mind; those whom he was most likely to 
profit would have failed to discern their sympathy with him ; 
_ the right note would not have been struck. 

Thus much to do away with the notion, that this whole 
topic was capriciously introduced, damaging the cause of 
the Church, and dividing those who should be united in 
her defence. 

Next, it cannot be too carefully inculcated, what has just 
been mentioned incidentally ; that the cause of the English 
Church is not at all mixed up, neither in reason nor in fact, 
with the personal conduct or theological opinions of her 
Reformers. As far as conduct is concerned, this will be 
readily allowed by all who have paid any serious attention 
to the providential history of the world. If Jehu destroy- 
ed Baal out of Israel, if Constantine put an end to the 
ascendancy of Paganism, and the one is no objection to 
the Law, nor the other to the Gospel ; neither is it a valid 
objection to our present formularies, that the movement 
which left them such as they are was mainly originated 
and controlled by Henry VIII. and the Protector Somer- 
set, and by ecclesiastics, evincing a most unworthy subser- 
vience to the capricious sensuality of the one and the un- 
blushing sacrilegiousness of the other. This is obvious, 
but it is hardly to be expected that the Church should re- 
main comparatively uninfluenced by the doctrinal and ec- 
clesiastical views of the divines who were called on to new- 
model it. Yet so it seems to have been in the present 
case; and we may thankfully attribute it to a special 
Providence, the workings of which, this is not the place for 
investigating : but on a general survey two remarks occur ; 
first, that the princes, courtiers, statesmen and lawyers, by 
whom the reforming divines were controlled, wanted only 
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so much doctrinal and liturgical reform as was necessary to 
bring about their ecclesiastical changes, their abstraction 
of Church property, and usurpation of Church government ; 
and therefore would naturally be a check on the divines, 
when they in their sympathy with continental Protestant- 
ism might be inclined to innovate on formularies and ser- 
vices to an extent that might as yet be unpopular and em- 
barrassing: next, that the vacillations of Henry’s opinion, 
the death of Edward, Elizabeth’s contracting a prejudice in 
favour of the ancient ritual, and other seeming chances 
which might be specified, occur so critically, as even to sug- 
gest the idea of a Design to prevent the English Reforma- 
tion from proceeding in any point to express contradiction 
of Antiquity. As a mark of decay and deserved anger, our 
Church seems to have been left an inadequate image of An- 
tiquity ; as a token to encourage hope, and penitence, and 
labour, it was not however an untrue image. Therefore 
the uncompromising love of Antiquity, which would make 
a person dissatisfied with the conduct and opinions of the 
first revisers of the Liturgy, does by no means involve ir- 
reverent dissatisfaction with the Liturgy itself as we have it. 
Nor must we forget this other providential fact, tending 
strongly the same way; that it has been since subjected to 
two other revisions, one in the reign of James I. the other 
at the Restoration, on principles more conformable to An- 
tiquity ; and that if the meaning of any set of individuals 
is to be considered as authoritative in its interpretation, 
the divines of 1660 surely have the fairest claim. 

But on this whole subject the reader is referred to an 
Essay lately published’, which may be considered as 
an expansion of the sentiment in which the Author of the 
Remains found refuge: that the present details of the 
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Church System in this country, and possibly in every other 
country, may perhaps be well regarded as ‘* crumbs from 
the Apostles’ Table :” which it becomes us to take and 
use with all thankfulness, under a deep conviction that 
they are far better than we deserve, yet deeply to regret 
and strive against the unworthiness which has been pun- 
ished by the loss of their first grace, coherence, and per- 
fection. The changes themselves, examined in minute de- 
tail, point to this as the frame of mind with which it was 
intended we should acquiesce in them; as the dissertation, 
just referred to, shows at large. 

Here it will be said, ““ Well, suppose we grant that our 
conformity to the Church of England, and acquiescence in 
her ritual, is not endangered by the view of which we are 
speaking ; yet what becomes of the singleness of trust, the 
undoubting affection, with which we have been taught and 
accustomed to cling to the English Prayer Book without 
misgiving, as containing all that the Church can give, or 
the devout Churchman desire ?” This sort of question will 
be asked, sometimes in reproach, sometimes only in sadness. 
How is it to be met ? 

Indeed we must own that we are intruding upon that 
first happy childlike feeling: even as the realities of life 
intrude on the visions of perfection in familiar things 
and persons, which youth so unwillingly parts with. “But 
is nothing offered in exchange or compensation? ‘The no- 
tion we dispel is, that the English Liturgy is taultless 
in its kind—faultless, that is, as a work of man may be: 
the notion we substitute, leaving untouched whatever ex- 
cellence it really possesses of that sort, lifts it, in parts, 
and important parts, to a higher kind of excellency: higher 
beyond expression or measure: as much higher, as words 
and rites truly apostolical and divine transcend the best and 
wisest inventions of man. The dreams of childhood are 
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delightful, and it is painful to be roused from them; yet 
who would not consent to take in exchange for them the 
ἐς sober certainty” of great and eternal truths, and of hopes 
thereupon depending, which manhood well employed, 
for all its drawbacks, secures to us? Even so, what 
mind, that has learned true faith and reverence, would not 
think it gain to be convinced that our service is a frag- 
ment of a work which came down from heaven, rather 
than a fabric, ever so perfect, wrought out by the piety 
and charity of Christians in successive ages ? 

If we had reason to think the Bible was mutilated, 
would our longing after the lost books imply any kind of 
irreverence to the books which remained, or to such hu- 
man writings, as our instructors had used to supply the 
deficiency as well as they could ? 

Surely that view of the ancient Liturgies, which makes 
us regret certain changes in our own Prayer-Book, does 
yet enable us, on the whole, to use it with a higher and 
holier satisfaction than we could have had in any other way. 
It is in some good measure like pointing out the dif- 
ference between the Lord’s Prayer and other prayers: 
between His Sacraments and other ceremonies. It brings 
closer to us the promise, “6 Jf two (and still more, if all) 
of you shall agree on earth touching any thing ye shall ask, 
it shall be done for them of My Father which is in Heaven.” 
But this great, and awful, and transporting conviction we 
cannot have, and yet retain undisturbed our old notions 
about the perfection of the Liturgy. The regret we feel 
in some particulars is a price which must be paid for the 
unspeakable consciousness of the blessing yet vouchsafed 
to us in those which are most essential. 

Such is the feeling which pervades these Remains, 
wherever they touch on the subject of the Liturgies: and 
it is not perhaps carrying the matter too far, if we add that 
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in no other feeling could a reverential mind possibly con- 
template the facts, supposing them fairly brought before 
it, and proved. If then it be a wrong or inexpedient feel- 
ing, let the blame of it at least be divided with those 
learned men, whose recent labours have contributed so 
widely to diffuse the knowledge of those facts and of their 
evidence. But if the Origines Liturgice, the Remains 
of Cranmer, the reprint of King Edward’s two Liturgies, 
and other like works, are rightly accounted seasonable 
boons to the Church: then-let not the Author of these 
Remains be unsparingly censured, for thoughts and feel- 
ings which are the natural and necessary result of the 
unprejudiced study of those publications. What is the 
use of taking pains to acquaint men so thoroughly with 
the premisses, if they are not to be allowed to go on and 
draw the conclusion ? 

Neither can it be justly alleged that this mode of rea- 
soning takes away the use of our Formularies, as a guide 
to the simple and unlearned in their religious perplexities. 
As far as they are concerned, it leaves those Formularies 
where they were; the form, namely, wherein by God’s 
Providence the teaching of the Catholic Church, in all 
essential points, is laid before them, and brought home to 
them. They are told that some part is positively divine, 
some part merely human; and they do not exactly know 
which is which. What matters it, if practically and hum- 
bly they receive all ἢ It is but the same kind of difficulty, 
as is created by the knowledge that the Scriptures they 
read are not originals but translations, and that there is 
always a chance of what strikes them in any text being 
due to the translator, and not the pure mind of the Spirit. 
If this consideration does not interfere with the practical 
use and comfort of the Scriptures, neither need the other 
with that of the Prayer-Book. ‘The passage in the Re- 
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mains which may seem at first contrary to this (vol. i. p. 
401—3), will be found on examination not to bear on the 
practical sufficiency of our Formularies to an unlearned 
Englishman, but rather on their exclusive competency to 
decide, among all Englishmen, concerning all controverted 
points ; exclusive, i.e. of all other documents, which may 
reasonably be considered vehicles of the Mind of Christ, as 
manifested in Ancient Consent. 

We should not perhaps be duly thankful for so much 
of the Apostolical Ritual, preserved to us by a gracious 
Providence, if we were not sometimes called on to take 
notice how narrowly we have escaped losing the whole : 
neither again can our escape be rightly appreciated, with- 
out taking into the account the tendency of the school to 
which our Reformers had joined themselves, and the little 
dependence that could be placed on their love of Antiquity, 
as a safeguard against that evil tendency. 

All this of course implies, that whatever praise and ad- 
miration may be due to individuals, both some of the 
principles of the movement which is called the Reforma- 
tion, in the several countries of Europe, and in parts also 
the tone of character which it encouraged, were materially 
opposed to those of the early Church. At the risk of pro- 
longing these remarks, already much longer than is de- 
sirable in a preface, a few heads shall be mentioned, to 
which the Author would probably have referred as mainly 
accounting for his feelings on this matter. 

First of all, he would have complained of their tone with 
regard to the Apostolical Succession ; not this or that writer 
only, but the general body who favoured that cause, treating 
it as no better than a politic invention, to secure the influ- 
ence of Church governors, in the absence of true doctrine, 
and visible spiritual gifts. Nor would he probably have 
thought this charge answered by any number of quotations 
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from their writings, apparently tending the contrary way: 
because, where opposite sets of quotations may be adduced 
from the same writer, and from compositions of the same 
date, either his opinions are so far neutralized, or we must 
ascertain by his conduct, his connexions, the cast of his 
sentiments generally, and such other evidence as we can 
get, in which of the two statements he was overruled, and 
in which left to the free expression of his own mind. 

By the same mode of inquiry, he would come to judge 
unfavourably of their tenets about Sacramental Grace, es- 
pecially in the Holy Eucharist ; about the Power of the 
Keys, and the sacredness of the ancient discipline ; and 
about state interference in matters spiritual; although in 
this latter point especially, their conduct spoke out for 
them too plainly to admit of any construction but one. 

Any one who pleases, may verify or contradict the im- 
pressions of the Author on these and similar points, by 
simply examining the remains of the principal Reformers, 
with such cautions as are above indicated. Until he has 
done so, and satisfied himself that those impressions were 
not merely erroneous, but such as no student of tolerable 
fairness could adopt, it may be questioned whether he has 
much right broadly and positively to condemn the Author, 
for wishing ‘to have nothing to do with such a set.” 

And this more especialiy, if he take into consideration 
likewise certain less palpable but not less substantial dif- 
ferences in the way of thinking and moral sentiment, 
which separate the Reformers from the Fathers, more 
widely, perhaps, than any definite statements of doctrine. 
Compare the sayings and manner of the two schools on 
the subjects of Fasting, Celibacy, religious Vows, volun- 
tary Retirement and Contemplation, the memory of the 
Saints, Rites and Ceremonies recommended by Antiquity, 
and involving any sort of self-denial, and especially on the 
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great point of giving men divine knowledge, and intro- 
ducing holy associations, not indiscriminately, bus as men 
are able to bear it: there can be little doubt that generally 
speaking the tone of the fourth century is so unlike that 
of the sixteenth on each and all of these topics, that it is 
absolutely impossible for the same mind to sympathize with 
both. You must choose between the two lines: they are 
not only diverging, but contrary. 

For instance, let the passages be considered, which are 
subjoined to this’ Preface, touching more or less on many 
of these important matters, and taken from a work, which, 
if any, might be considered as the free expression of its 
author’s theological views: written in security and at 
leisure ; with books and learned friends at hand, and at a 
time when the cause which it advocated was comparatively 
triumphant. 

What would be the natural judgment of a mind, im- 
bued with the sentiments of the Ancient Church, on meet- 
ing with such trains of thought, and still more with such a 
tone of expression, as the extracts here referred to exhibit, 
in an anonymous work of an unknown date ? In what class 
of divines would he instinctively place the Author, sup- 
posed as yet unknown ? and how highly would he rate his 
reverence for sacred things and his authority on sacred 
subjects ? Could any number of sayings of a contrary 
sound, producible from the same writer, do away the feel- 
ing, that when he wrote this work he was at heart a 
despiser of the Apostolical Succession, and of the great 
truths and rules connected with it from the beginning ? 
And if it afterwards appeared that he was the chosen ad- 
vocate and champion of a certain school in the Church, 
and that this very treatise was all but accepted by them, as 
a kind of formulary and official exponent of their views ; 
would not this be a strong fact to justify any dislike or 
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suspicion which might be felt of that school or party gen- 
erally ? Whatever might be truly said of the provocation 
they had received ; the cruelty, corruption, irreverence of 
their opponents, their own personal virtues and sufferings, 
and the good to which they were made instrumental ; 
would it not be rightly done for a Churchman to decline 
their authority as a theological school, and be careful how 
he symbolized with them in their use of theological 
words P 

When these questions are answered, an account will 
have been given of a circumstance which seems to have 
given much pain to many of those whom one would least 
wish to annoy; viz. the manner in which the Author 
speaks of the Defence of the Apology of the Church of 
England, and of the party which adopted that work as the 
true type of their views and feelings. 

But some say, Whether right or wrong in his views, he 
ought not to have spoken so rudely of these subjects: and 
this brings us to the second head of offence, his way of 
expressing his sentiments on grave matters, generally. 
Such censurers appear to forget, that his feelings are con-. 
veyed to us in familiar letters, and of course, as his other 
Remains prove, in a different tone and manner from that 
which he would have adopted, had he been preparing to 
give the expression of them to the world: not however 
more unsuited to the occasion, than the epistolary tone and 
manner of very many imaginative persons, on points con- 
cerning which nevertheless they feel the deepest and most 
serious interest. 

This however, it may be thought, is only shifting the 
blame from him on his Editors. But it will be found that 
his phrases, however sportive, or even flippant, in their 
sound, had each their own distinct meaning, embodied his 
views and the reasons of them often in a wonderfully brief 
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space, and could not be omitted without much loss of in- 
struction and frequent risk of missing their point’ and 
meaning. Like proverbial modes of speech, they were of 
course not always to be taken literally, though the princi- 
ple they contained might be true in its fullest extent. 
Thus he once told a friend, that he was ‘“‘with the Ro- 
manists in Religion and against them in Politics.” Again 
he says, in a letter to a friend, ‘‘ When I come home, I 
mean to read and write all sorts of things, for now that one 
is a Radical, there is no use in being nice.” In another, 
«ἐ We will have a vocabularium apostolicum, and I will start 
it with four words: ‘ pampered aristocrats,’ ‘ resident gen- 
tlemen,’ ‘ smug parsons,’ ‘ pauperes Christi.’ I shall use 
the first on all occasions: it seems to me just to hit the 
thing. How is it we are so much in advance of our gen- 
eration! ?” 

Next, the reader is requested to consider, whether a good 
deal of what has startled him in that way may not be ac- 
counted for by the nature of ἐιρωνέια : not mere ludicrous 
irony, according to the popular English sense of that word, 
but a kind of Socratic reserve, an instinctive dissembling 
of his own high feelings and notions, partly through fear 
of deceiving himself and others, partly (though it may 
sound paradoxical) out of very reverence, giving up at 
once all notion of doing justice to sacred subjects, and 
shrinking from nothing so much as the disparagement of 
them by any kind of affectation. This whole topic admits 
of forcible illustration from different persons’ ways of read- 
ing sacred compositions. ‘There is an apparently uncon- 
cerned mode of enunciation, which in fact arises from peo- 
ple’s realizing, or at least trying to realize, their own utter 
incompetency to speak such words aright. Again, of all 
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the serious persons in the world, it is probable that no two 
could be found, who would thoroughly enter into each 
other's tones and expression. We must have a little faith 
in our neighbour’s earnestness, in order not to think his 
reading affected. A little consideration will perhaps show, 
that most of what some might be tempted to call harsh, or 
coarse, or irreverent in this work, may be accounted for 
in the manner here indicated; e.g. the Author’s playful 
custom of speaking of his own and his friends’ proceedings 
in the language which an enemy would adopt; calling 
himself and his friends, “ecclesiastical agitators,” their 
plans for doing good, ‘a conspiracy,” and the effect of 
them, ‘ poisoning people’s minds :” and his use of ““ cant” 
schoolboy words, which no doubt has disgusted many, 
may be referred to the same head. 

Often, indeed, he seemed instinctively to put his own or 
his friends’ views and characters in the most objectionable 
light in which they could be represented: as if to show 
that he was fully aware of the popular view which would 
be taken of what he approved; or the argument against it, 
which would seem plausible to the many; and that he was 
not in the least moved by it. Thus he somewhere utters a 
wish that ‘‘the march of Mind in France might yet prove a 
bloody one.” Elsewhere he regrets ‘ that any thing should 
be done to avert what seems our only chance—a spoliation 
on a large scale.” ‘Thus he habitually forced his mind to 
face the worst consequences or the most unfavourable as- 
pect of his own wish or opinion—the most obnoxious asso- 
ciations with which it could be connected: and therefore 
used terms expressive of those consequences or associations. 
It was one form of his horror of self-deceit. 

Put these things together ; add also the fertility of his 
mind, his humour, his pointed mode of expression, his con- 
sciousness of fearless integrity, his hatred of half truths 
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and cowardly veils; his confidence in his friends’ under- 
standing him and allowing for him: and it will be found 
that they go far towards explaining the manner, just as 
the principle of adhering to Antiquity accounts for the 
matter of what he says. 

But if after due allowance made for all these things, there 
should still remain more than we can easily reconcile our- 
selves to, in the way either of severity, or of seeming rudeness 
of speech; coldness where we expected fervour, and criticism 
where we looked for sympathy ; we shall do well to remem- 
ber, that the fault, if there be a fault, is not necessarily all 
on the-Author’s side : it may be right to suspend our judg- 
ment, till we have ascertained whether these things be not 
in fact due to the Character of Christian Antiquity, which 
he might be unconsciously realizing in greater perfection than 
his age could yet bear. Does there yet remain something 
that troubles us, something that we cannot at all explain ? 
We must not forget (it is a deep and high allusion, but 
not, it is humbly trusted, altogether irrelevant to this 
case) that as all other manifestations of our Lord, so those 
which He has vouchsafed to make of Himself in His 
Saints, have ever been more or less mysterious and unac- 
countable. Which of the great Scripture characters is 
there, whose conduct, even that part of it which the Holy 
Spirit seems to mention approvingly, is not in some respect 
or another a riddle and a paradox to us with our modern 
views? Are there not things recorded of the Ancient 
Church, which we know not how to enter into, yet must 
needs venerate, because she gave them her sanction ? Nay, 
and is it not very conceivable that every one of those ap- 
proved in God’s sight would be in like manner, were his 
history fully disclosed, ‘“‘a monster’ (as the Psalmist 
phrases it) to every other? that Faith is necessary in a 
degree for our holding by Christ in any one of His mem- 
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bers, as it is the great requisite whereby we keep hold of 
Him our Head? ‘These remarks are of course hypothet- 
ical: nothing is asserted of peculiar sanctity in any one: 
only it seemed advisable to remind men, that where there 
are appearances in one part of a character of holiness and 
self-denial in a remarkable degree, there we may expect, 
by a kind of law of God’s Providence, to find in other 
matters something very much beside our expectations, and 
unlike our own moral taste. 

At the same time it should not be forgotten, that there 
are persons in the world, to whom this very disposition to 
irony and playfulness, and what we may perhaps eall a 
certain youthfulness of expression, serves to recommend 
the Author’s views, and attract them to him. ‘That seem- 
ing lightness which was natural to him, is: natural also to 
some others, perhaps not a few: and it is useful that they 
should have the means of knowing that it is not inconsis- 
tent with high and earnest thoughts of things invisible, 
and strict rules of Christian obedience. 

Enough perhaps has now been said, if not for convic- 
tion, at least to show that this publication is not persisted 
in recklessly. Indeed, amidst all the uneasiness which has 
been professed, there are encouraging results in sight, if 
in such things it were right to dwell much on visible re- 
sults. Are there not multitudes who cry out against 
‘extreme views,’ yet themselves go further than they 
~would otherwise in sympathy and conformity with the 
ancient Church ? who grant our premisses, but only deny 
our conclusion ? ‘They are placing themselves indeed in a 
false position, which Romanists in particular will by and 
by know too well how to take advantage of: so much the 
more desirable is it to provide them beforehand with ground 
on which they may retire; to show them that however ill 
they may in time come to think of the Reformers as a 
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party, they need not be driven towards Rome: there is 
the ancient Church waiting to receive them, and the 
Prayer-book, and the Anglican divines of the 17th century, 
ready to cover their retreat towards it. 

After all, it is not to any thing that we see, or that the 
world is likely to see, that we look for the effect of these 
Remains. If there be any who brood over them in secret, 
who have found them implant a sort of sting in their 
bosoms, who feel that it would have been a privilege to 
know their author, and watch his ways of discipline and 
obedience ; and if they had known him, to remember him 
afterwards, and say silently, Heu quanto minus est cum 
reliquis versari, quam tut meminisse; if there be any, 
who have an eye for all that is exquisite and beautiful in 
nature and art, yet gladly turn away from all to admire any 
plain downright specimen of self-denial and obedience in the 
little ones of Jesus Christ ; if any person dwell with regretful 
love on parents, kindred, home, friends, humbling himself 
all along with remembrance of past unworthiness and dis- 
paragement of them, yet more willing, as he values them 
more, to part with them for the Church’s sake: that is the 
sort of reader to whose judgment, if to any human, the 
Editors of these Remains would appeal from the preju- 
dices, religious and political, of the day. But who they 
are that will so read, and how much they will be profited, 
may not be known in this world. 

And now if the reasons above enumerated are at all 
available for the former publication, they seem a jortiori to 
justify the additional volumes which are now given to the 
public. For in these papers, unfinished as they still are, 
will be found a specimen of the reasoning out and applica- 
tion of the same principles, the preparatory training for 
which is exhibited in the Journal, seriously and contem- 
platively ; and its practical fruits in the Letters, though 
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under a veil of sportive reserve. And if any have failed to 
be struck with the force, and depth, and acuteness, of the 
former Remains, his estimate possibly will be raised upon 
diligent perusal of what is now set before him. 

It is obvious, moreover, that those who at their own 
hazard have given their view of the Author’s mind from 
his private writings, must naturally feel it yet more incum- 
bent on them to give to the world his own view of things 
also, as contained in his writings published dispersedly, or 
intended for publication. 

Nothing more perhaps need be added, except that the 
Editors are answerable as before for the main principles of 
the Writer, though not for each detail of his opinions ; for 
the general tone of character, not for each several expres- 
sion. In the Introduction to the Becket Papers, espe- 
cially, there is a view attributing an exclusive jurisdiction 
to Church Officers, which they give as they find it, and 
as they know the Author meant it to be printed; not 
wishing to express any judgment for or against it. Also 
they would have it particularly understood, that no person 
at all but themselves is responsible for any thing in either 
these or the former volumes, except the mere permission to 
publish on the part of the Author’s representatives; ex- 
cepting also, that they are indebted to a friend of theirs 
and of the Author’s, for the revision, illustration, and com- 
pletion, of the series of papers on the history of Arch- 
bishop Becket. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE WORKS OF BISHOP JEWELL, 
; Referred to in page xxix’. 


Of the Apostolical Succession. 


1. ‘ Lawfull succession standeth not only in possession of place, but. 
also, and much rather, in doctrine and diligence. Yet the Bishops of 
Rome; as if there were nothing else required, evermore put us in minde, 
and tell us many gay tales, of their Succession.” Defence of Apology, 
Ρ. 37, Edit. 1611. 

2. “Surely the godly say, that as your Bishops do no part of Bishops’ 
duty, and therefore indeed are no Bishops at all; so your late Convent 
at Trident, whatsoever glorious name it pleaseth you to give it, yet 
notwithstanding, indeed and verily was no Councell.” p. 42. 

3. * As for the Bishop of Rome, who now calleth all matters before 
himself alone; except he do his duty as he ought to do, except he 
minister the Sacraments, except he instruct the people, except he 
warne them and teach them; we say that he ought not of right once 
to be called a Bishop, or so much as an Elder. For a Bishop, as saith 
Augustine, is a name of labour, and not of honour; that the man that 
seeketh to have pre-eminence, and not to profit, may understand him- 
self to be no Bishop.” p. 110. 

4. “41 it were certain, that the Religion and Truth of God passeth 
evermore orderly by Succession, and none otherwise, then were Swuc- 
cession, whereof he hath told us so long a tale, a very good substantial 
argument of the Truth. But Christ saith, ‘(By order of Succession), 
the Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’s chaire.’ Annas and Caiaphas, 
touching Succession, were as well Bishops as Aaron and Eleazar. Of 
Succession, Paul saith to the faithfull at Ephesus, “1 know that after 
my departure hence, raveing wolves shall enter and succeed me; and 
out of yourselves there shall (by Succession) spring up men speaking 
perversely.’” p. 120. 

5. “Let the Pope do the duty of a Bishop, let him exhort, let him 
preach, let him dispense God’s Mysteries, let him fulfill his office, let 
him do the part of an Evangelist ; and we will love him and reverence 
him, although not as Christ’s Vicar-General, yet at least as a Bishop.” 
p. 366. 

6. “Indeed Christ hath ordained Apostles, Prophets, Evangelists, 
Pastors and Teachers in the government of His Church; notwith- 
standing the same be not alwaies allowed to sit in Councels, nor be 
alwaies knowne by Rochets, or Miters. If God had not provided other 
Pastors and Feeders, besides your Prelates, the whole Church might 
starve for hunger.” p. 626. 


1 See, for more examples, Part II, Vol. II. of these Remains, p. 406. 
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7. «Whereas some use to make so great a vaunt, that the Pope is 
only Peter’s Successor, as though thereby he carried the Holy Ghost in 
his bosom, and could not erre ; this is but a matter of nothing, and a 
very trifling tale. God’s grace is promised unto a good mind, and to 
any one that feareth Him ; not unto Sees and Successions...... If so 
be the place and consecration only be sufficient, why then Manasses 
succeeded David, and Caiaphas succeeded Aaron. And it hath been 
“often seen, that an Idol hath been placed in the Temple of God. p. 632. 

8. «For that ye tell us so many faire tales of Peter’s Succession, we 
demand of you, wherein the Pope succeedeth Peter. You answer, “he 
succeedeth him in his Chaire ;’ as if Peter had been sometime installed 
in Rome, and had sate solemnly all day with his Triple Crown in his 
Pontificalibus, and in a Chaire of Gold. And then, having lost both 
Religion and Doctrine, ye think it sufficient at least to hold by the 
Chaire; as if a Soldier that had lost his sword would play the man 
with the scabbard. But so Caiaphas succeeded Aaron. So wicked 
Manasses succeeded David; so may Antichrist easily sit in Peter's 
Chaire.” p. 634. 


Of the Power of the Keys. ᾿ 


9. “ We commit the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven only unto the 
Priest... Yet nevertheless hath not every Priest the use of these Keys. 
Peter Lombard himself saith, ‘ We may safely say that all Priests have 
not the one of these two Keys, I mean the knowledge to discern.’ ” 
p- 144. Ὁ 

10. “‘ The office of loosing consisteth in this point ; that the Minister 
either by the Preaching of the Gospel offereth the merits of Christ and 
full pardon to such as have lowly and contrite hearts...... Or else that 
the same Minister, when any have offended their brothers’ minds with 
some great offence...... whereby they have, as it were, banished and 
made themselves strangers from the common fellowship......then after 
perfect amendment of such persons doth reconcile them.” p. 143. 

11. ““Neither doth it follow of our doctrine, that either children or 
laymen do or may forgive sins. And yet God’s Word may be mighty, 
be the pronouncers of it never so simple.” p. 145. 

12. “ We say that the Minister doth execute the authority of bind- 
ing and shutting, as often as he shutteth up the gate of the Kingdom 
of Heaven against unbelieving and stubborn persons, denouncing unto 
them God’s vengeance, and everlasting punishment; or else, when he 
doth quite shut them out from the bosom of the Church by open ex- 
communications.” p. 148. 

13. “The power of loosing, as also of binding, standeth in God’s 
word ; and the exercise or execution of the same, standeth either in 
preaching, or else in sentence of correction, and ecclesiastical discipline. 
Of the latter hereof there is no question ; of the former...... ‘ Binding, 
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(saith he [his opponent]) and shutting, standeth not in denouncing of 
God’s vengeance. And hereof he certainly assureth us, as of a most 
undoubted verity. Howbeit, in so saying he seemeth not to consider 
the power and weight of the Word of God.” Ibid. 

14. “ As touching the Keys, wherewith they may either shut or open 
’ the Kingdom of Heaven; we with Chrysostom say, ‘They be the 
knowledge of the Scriptures ;’ with Tertullian we say, ‘They be the 
Interpretation of the Law ;’ and with Eusebius we 681] them, ‘ The 
Word of God.’...... Tertullian saith, ‘Quam clavem habebant Legis 
Doctores, nisi Interpretationem Legis ?’...... Chrysostom saith, ‘ Clavis 
est scientia Scripturarum, per quam aperitur janua veritatis’...... He 
hath well multiplied and increased his Keys, and hath brought us forth 
a whole bunch of them together. The Keys of Orders, The Keys of 
Jurisdiction, The Keys of Discretion, The Keys of Power, The Keys 
most principal, and the Keys not so principal...... And all these pretty 
shifts of Keys hath he devised to avoid confusion, and to make up his 
tale, as if the Pope’s Cross Keys were not sufficient. Plagues and 
Miracles, and I know not what things else, are brought forth unto us 
in the likeness of Keys...... What answer were it best to make to such 
vanities? Indeed, when the right Key of Knowledge was lost and 
gone, it was time to devise some other pretty picklocks to work the feat.” 
p- 150. 

15. ‘‘ Christ’s Disciples did receive this authority...... to the end they 
should go, they should teach, they should publish abroad the Gospel... 
that the minds of godly persons being brought low,...... might be 
opened by the Word of God, even as a door is opened with a Key. 
Contrariwise, that the wicked and wilful,...... should be left still as fast 
locked, and shut up...... This take we to be the meaning of the Keys ; 
and that after this sort men’s consciences be either opened or shut.” 
p- 151. 

16. “Our doctrine is plain, that there be two Keys in the Church 
of God. The one of Instruction, the other of Correction. Whereof 
the one worketh inwardly, the other outwardly ; the one before God, 
the other before the Congregation.” p. 153. 

17. ‘Seeing the Key whereby the way and entry to the Kingdom 
.of Heaven is opened unto us, is the Word of the Gospel, and the ex- 
pounding of the Law and Scriptures ; we say plainly, where the same 
word is not, there is not the Key.” ‘* And seeing one manner of word 
is given to all, and one only key belongeth to all, we say, there is but 
one only power of all ministers, as concerning opening and shutting. 
And as touching the Bishop of Rome...... except he go so to work, as 
men’s consciences may be made pliant, and subdued to the Word of 
God ; we deny that he doth either open or shut, or hath the Keys at all.” 
p- 161. 
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Of Sacraments, and Sacramental Grace. 


18. ‘©The Sacraments of the Old Law and of the New, in Truth 
and substance are all one. S. Paul saith, the Fathers in the Old Law 
did all eat the same meat, that is to say, the same Christ, that we eat.” 
p- 208. 

19. ‘“* When 5. Augustine saith, ‘Our Sacraments give salvation,’ 
his meaning is this, our Sacraments teach us that salvation is already 
come into the world.” Tid. 

20. “ The holy Fathers say, ‘ The Sacraments of the new Law work 
salvation,’ because they teach us that our salvation is already wrought. 
So Bonaventura saith of the Sacraments of the Old Testament ; Mun- 
dare dicebantur ; i.e. mundatum ostendebant: ‘They were said to 
make a man clean, because they showed or signified that a man was 
made clean.’” p. 209. 

21. “It appeareth by the witness of the ancient learned Doctors and 
Fathers, that we are really and corporally joined and united unto Christ, 
not only by the Mysteries of the Holy Supper, but also by Faith, by 
Baptism, Ly the Spirit of God, by Love, and other ways.” p. 240. 

22. “Ye say, ‘The raising of our flesh is also assigned in Holy 
Scripture to the real and substantial eating of Christ’s Flesh.” But 
whence had ye these words ? where found ye these Scriptures ? Dissem- 
ble no longer; deal plainly and simply ; it is God’s cause. For a 
show ye allege these words of Christ, written by St. John:—He that 
eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood hath Life everlasting ; and I 
will raise him up again in the last day. These words we know, and 
the eating of Christ’s Flesh we know; but where is your real, and 
substantial, and carnal eating.....- St. Augustine expounding the same 
words saith thus, ‘ Crede et manducasti ; Credere in Christum, hoc est 
manducare Panem vivum; Iste Panis interioris hominis querit esu- 
TIEN ..s0ue ” One of your own Doctors saith, ‘ These words of St. John 
pertain nothing to the Sacrament.’ It was some oversight of your 
part to seek to prove the eating of the Sacrament by such words, as by 
your own Doctor’s judgment pertain nothing to the Sacrament.” p. 306. 

23. “ Ye pronounce your definitive sentence as a judge, and condemn 
us for heretics, for that we have taken down your shops and gainful 
booths, which ye call the Holy Altars of God. Verily this must needs 
be thought either extreme rigour or great folly, of the removing of a 
stone to make an Heresie.” p. 315. 

24.. “The Bishop of Sidon, in the late Diet of the Empire, holden 
at Augusta, avowed openly, that ye had your whole Canon from the 


1 Yet St. Augustine begins a popular discourse on St. John vi. 54, with these words, 
among others to the same effect :—‘* Corpus dixit escam, sanguinem potum. Sacramentum 
Fidelium agnoscant Fideles: Audientes autem quid aliud quam audiunt? V. 446. F. 
comp. 450, A. B. 
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Apostles of Christ, even as it is peevishly written in your Mass Books.” 
p- 441. [See Palmer on the Prim. Liturgies, c. vi.; by which it ap- 
pears that the portion of the Mass Service which is called the Canon, 
is now as in the time of Gelasius, a. p. 492 ; and that it was probably 
of Apostolical origin.] 

25. ““ Optatus saith, ‘ The Body and Blood of Christ is wont to be 
laid upon the Altar ; and with these words ye would fain astonish your 
simple Reader, as if Christ’s Body lay there Really, Fleshly, Verily 
and in deed. But......even so St. Augustine saith, The whole people 
was in the Communion Cup, and laid upon the holy Table. These be 
his words ; Vos estis in mensa ; vos estis in calice. As the People is 
upon the Table, so is Christ’s Body upon the Table.’” p. 316. 

26. “ When they did of late put in print the ancient Father Origen’s 
work upon the Gospel of St. John, why left they quite out the whole 
sixth Chapter ? wherein it is likely, yea rather of very surety, that the 
said Origen had written many things concerning the Sacrament of the 
Holy Communion, contrary to these men’s minds, and would rather put 
forth that book mangled, than full and perfect, for fear it should reprove 
them and their partners of their error ? Call ye this trusting to Antiquity, 
when ye rent in pieces, keep back, maim and burn the ancient Fathers ? 
(Then, having been reminded, as the fact is, that all the copies of 
Origen are very imperfect, and that all this is nothing but conjecture, he 
replies in a subsequent work:] We lay not in the mangling of this 
ancient Father as matter of sufficient evidence, but only as a great 
conjecture of your corruption, referring the judgment thereof to the 
Reader.” p. 444, 445 

27. “ What one thing, tell me, had Peter ever like unto the Pope, 
or the Pope like unto Peter? Except peradventure he will say thus, 
that Peter when he was at Rome,...... consecrated with his holy breath, 
oil, wax, wool, bells, chalices, Churches, and Altars...... Ὅν. 634. 

[The following are from other publications of the same writer.] 

28. “ They talk much of an unbloody Sacrifice, it is not theirs to 
offer it. Queen Elizabeth shall offer it up unto God ; even her un- 
bloody hands and unbloody sword, an unbloody people, and an un- 
bloody government. This is an unbloody sacrifice. This sacrifice is 
acceptable unto God.” View of a seditious Bull, p. 22. 

29. ‘For the rest of these new witnesses [including the ancient— 
Liturgies]...... there is scarcely one of them, but may be doubted of.” 
Answer to Hardinge, p. 8. 

30. ““ Consecration...... standeth not.....in precise and close pronoun- 
cing of certain appointed words, but in the converting of the natural 
elements into a godly use.”...... “ἐς The word of Faith which we preach,’ 
saith St. Augustine, ‘not the word which we whisper in secret, is the 
word of Consecration.” p. 14. 

31. ““« The people is negligent and undevout ; Ergo, the Priest may 
say Mass alone. This argument is very weak...... So might he say, 
‘ The people will not hear the word of God ; Ergo, the Priest may go 
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into the Pulpit and preach alone. For Christ's Supper, as St. Augus- 
tine saith1, is a Sermon, and the Priest therein preacheth and uttereth 
the Death of the Lord.’” p. 13. 

32. “St. Augustine wrote three special books, namely of the Miracles 
of the Old and New Testament ; and Gregory Nazianzen wrote in like 
sort of- the same ; yet did neither of them both ever make mention of 
this miracle lof the Real Presence.] Certainly, St. Augustine hereof 
writeth thus :—‘ These things (speaking of the Sacrament of Christ’s 
Body) because they are known unto men, and by men are wrought, may 
have honour, as things appointed to religion ; but wonder, as things 
marvellous, they cannot have; honorem, tanquam religiosa, habere 
possunt ; stuporem, tanquam mira, non pessunt. Thus St. Augustine 
overthroweth M. Hardinge’s whole foundation ; and saith, that in his 
great miracle, there is no wonder or miracle at all.’ ” p. 260. 

33. “The marvellous effects that God worketh in the faithful, in 
that dreadful time of the holy Communion, wherein the whole mystery 
of our Redemption, that we have in the Blood of Christ, is expressed, 
Chrysostom calleth a Miracle ; and therefore the more to stir the peo- 
ple’s minds to the consideration of the same, he inflameth his speech 
with rhetorical amplifications, and heat of words. This advancing and 
ravishing of the mind, he calleth’a miracle.” p. 264. 

34. “ Christ is present at the holy ministration, because His Truth, 
His Wisdom, His righteousness, His Word, is there present, as the 
face is present in the glass ; not by any bodily or fleshly Presence...... 
And such kind of presence at one time in sundry places is avouched by 
St. Chrysostom, not only of Christ’s Body, which is immortal and 
glorious, but also of any other godly mortal man.” Ὁ. 268. 

35. “ Neither do we hereof make a bare or naked Token, as is 
imagined, but we say, as St. Paul saith, (Rom. iv.) It is a perfect seal, 
and sufficient warrant of God’s Promises, whereby God bindeth Him- 
self unto us, and we likewise stand bounden unto God, so as God is 
our Ged, and we are His people.” p. 283. 

36. “ The Bread of the Sacrament is not that bread of which Christ 
speaketh in the 6th of St. John.” p. 284. 

37. “Christ in these words, (St. John vi. 54.) as it is witnessed by 
all the hely Fathers, speaketh not of the Sacrament, but of the spiritual 
eating with our Faith ; and in this behalf utterly excludeth the cor- 
poral office of our Body.” «Ὁ. 292. 

38. ‘ The cause why Sacraments are ordained is this; that by mean 
of such visible and outward things we may be led to the consideration 
of heavenly things...... And touching this holy Mystery of Christ’s 
Body and Blood, the cause of the institution thereof was, as Chrysos- 
tom saith, to keep us still in remembrance of Christ’s great Benefit, and 
of our salvation.” p. 331. 


1 De Trin. iii. 4. 
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39. “ True it is, the new Sacraments of Christ’s Institution are 
plainer and clearer than the old: as the Gospel is plainer and clearer 
than the Law. But the things signified are no more contained in 
the one than in the other.” p. 339. 

40. “The difference between the Sacraments of the Old Testament 
and of the New, standeth not in containing or covering, as it is here 
surmised, but in the order, and manner, and evidence of showing.” 
p- 344. 

41. “ The old learned Fathers...... delighted themselves oftentimes 
with these words, Sacerdos, Altare, Sacrifictum, notwithstanding the 
use thereof were then clearly expired, only for that the ears of the 
people, as well of the Jews as of the Gentiles, had been long acquainted 
with the same.” p. 410. 

42. “ ‘'Three ways,’ saith he, “ Christ is offered up unto His Father ; 
in a figure, as in the old Law; indeed, and bloodily, as upon the 
Cross ; in a sacrament, or mystery, as in the New Testament.’ Of 
which three ways, the bloody oblation of Christ upon the Cross is the 
very true and only propitiatory Sacrifice for the sins of the world. 
The other two, as in respect and manner of signifying they are sundry, 
so in effect and substance they are all one.” Lid. 

43. “ We deny not but it may well be said, ‘ Christ at His Last Supper 
offered up Himself unto His Father ;’ albeit not really and indeed, but 
Banat in a Figure or Mystery ; in such sort as we say, Christ was of- 
fered in the Sacrifices of the Old Law.” p. 417. 

44. “« Whatsoever mortal man...... dareth to desire Ged the Father 
so favourably to behold His own only Son, as in old times He beheld 
the oblation of Abel or of Melchisedech, and is not afraid therewith to 
beguile the simple, and to mock the world,......daily at his Mass, he 
cannot well excuse himself of open wickedness.” p. 418. [See the 
Canon of the Mass, and compare No. 24 of this paper.] 

45. “How dareth he to desire God to receive His only begotten 
Son into favour, and favourably and fatherly to look upon Him at his 
request ? For thus he biddeth his prayer even in his Canon, even in 
the secretest and devoutest part of his Mass; Super que propitio ac 
sereno vultu, &c. Upon these things (‘that is to say,’ saith Gabriel 
Biel, ‘upon the Body and Blood of Christ Thy Son’) O Lord, look 
down with a merciful and cheerful countenance ; and receive the same 
(the Body and Blood of Thy Son) as Thou didst in old times receive 
the Sacrifice of Abel and of Abraham (which was a wether, or a calf, 
or some other like thing.) Thus he not only taketh upon him to pray 
for Christ, but also compareth the sacrifice of the Son of God with the 
sacrifice of brute cattle. If he deny any part hereof, his own Canon, 
his own Mass-book will reprove him. If this be not blasphemy, what 
thing can be called blasphemy ? But God will answer such a blasphe- 
mous and rash Sacrificer, ‘I know My Son; in Him My heart is 
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pleased ; but what art thou? Who bad thee thus to pray? Who re- 
quired such sacrifice at thy hand! ?’” p. 430. 

46. “ Christ hath ordained the Sacraments, that by them He might 
set before our eyes the mysteries of our Salvation, and might more 
strongly confirm the faith, which we have in His Blood, and might 
seal His grace in our hearts. As princes’ seals confirm and warrant 
their deeds and charters, so do the Sacraments witness unto our con- 
science, that God’s promises are true, and shall continue for ever. 
Thus doth God make known His secret purpose to His Church: first 
He declareth His mercy by His Word ; then He sealeth it and assureth 
it by His Sacraments. In the Word we have His promises ; in the 
Sacraments we see them.” T'reatise of Sacraments, p. 261. 

47. “ What? are they nothing else but bare and naked signs? God 
forbid. They are the seals of God, heavenly tokens of the grace and 
righteousness and mercy given and imparted to us. Circumcision was 
not a bare sign. Even so is not Baptism any bare sign. They are not 
bare signs: it were blasphemy so to say. The grace of God doth 
always work with His Sacraments, but we are taught not to seek that 
grace in the sign, but to assure ourselves by receiving the sign that it 
is given us by the thing signified?.” p. 263. 

48. “ The Sacrament” (of Baptism) “ maketh not a Christian, but 
is a seal and assurance unto all that receive it, of the grace of God, un- 
less they make themselves unworthy thereof.” p. 267. 

49. “ We do both think and speak soberly and with reverence of the 
holy mysteries. We say, they are changed ; that they have a dignity 
and pre-eminence which they had not before ; that they are not now 
common bread or common wine, but the Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of Christ ; a holy mystery ; a covenant between Christ and us ; 
a testimony unto our conscience that Christ is the Lamb of God; a 
perfect seal and sufficient warrant of God’s promises.” p. 274. 

50. ““ Believe that it is He which hath reconciled all things by His 
Blood. Here is nothing to be done by the mouth of the body. Who- 
soever thus believeth, he eateth, he drinketh Him.” p. 275. 

51. “ The Patriarchs and Prophets and people of God which lived 
before the birth of Christ, did by faith eat His flesh and drink His 
blood. St. Paul saith, They did all eat the same spiritual meat, and 
did all drink the same spiritual drink. Whosoever believed in Christ, 
they were nourished by Him then as we are now.” p. 276. 


1 Here is an instance of the way in which the true arguments against Romanism may be 
missed for want of consistent reverence for Antiquity. This passage in the Canon of the 
Mass might well be alleged against any gross earthly notion of the Presence of our Lord’s 
Body: instead of which it is urged as an instance of the “‘peevishness’’ and “‘blasphemy”’ 
of that ancient service itself. 

2 This sentence shows that its author received but half the doctrine of the Catechism. 
He considered the Sacraments not as means of grace, but only as pledges to assure us of it. 

3 Comp. Hooker, E. P. v. 1x. 4. Note 23. 
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Of making common cause with the Foreign Protestants. 


52. “Ye have not proved the truth to be of your side, nor ever shall 
be able to prove, maintaining the doctrine of the Lutherans, Zuing- 
lians, and Calvinists, as ye do...... etd 

“‘ This is the very issue of the case ; whether the Doctrine that we 
profess be the Truth or no.” Defence of Apology, p. 25. 

53. “ For they be not all mad at this day, so many free cities, so 
many kings, so many princes, which have fallen away from the seat of 
Rome, and have rather joined themselves to the Gospel of Christ.” 
p. 33. 

54. “Those worthy and learned Fathers, Luther and Zuinglius, and 
other like godly and zealous men, were appointed of God, not to erect 
a new Church, but to reform the old.” p. 46. 

55. “ Your doctors..... are over young..... Neither is there any suf- 
ficient cause to the contrary, but that Berengarius, John Wickliffe, 
John Hus, Doctor Luther, Zuinglius, @icolampadius, and others, either 
for learning, or for truth, or for judgment in the Scripture, or for an- 
tiquity, may be well and safely compared with them.” p. 47. 

56. “ Of the Sacrament of Baptism, Mr. Calvin every where writeth 
with all manner of reverence, calling it a divine and heavenly mystery, 
and the Sacrament of our Redemption.” p. 65. 

57. “ Touching Mr. Calvin, it is great wrong untruly to report so 
reverend a Father, and so worthy an ornament of the Church of God. 
If you had ever known the order of the Church of Geneva, and had 
seen four thousand people or moe, receiving the holy mysteries together 
at one Communion, ye could not without your great shame and want 
of modesty have published to the world, that by Mr. Calvin’s doctrine 
the Sacraments of Christ are superfluous. Certainly to leave all that 
he hath otherwise spoken of the Sacraments in general: of the Sacra- 
ment of Christ’s last Supper he writeth thus: ‘ Magnum consolationis 
ac suavitatis fructum ex hoc Sacramento colligere possunt pie anime, 
quod illic testimonium habeant, Christum nobis adunatum esse, nos 
ili vicissim insertos....’ ‘But Calvin,’ (you say) ‘ writeth thus: 
The Supper is a token of remembrance, to lift up and help our infir- 
mity : for if otherwise we were mindful enough of Christ's death, this 
help were superfluous.’ O how far malice may bear aman! Because 
Mr. Calvin saith, ‘ We are weak and have need of Outward Sacra- 
ments, to quicken the dulness of our senses,’ saith he therefore that the 
Sacraments be superfluous?....If this be so dangerous doctrine as you 
tell us, why then are the ancient Catholic Fathers suffered to hold and 
maintain the same?” p. 154. 

58. ‘For those persons, whom they upon spite call Zuinglians 
and Lutherans, in very deed they of both sides be Christians, good 
friends and brethren. They vary not betwixt themselves upon the 
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Principles and Foundations of our Religion,....but upon one only 
question, which is neither weighty nor great.” p. 328. 

59. “ Martin Luther, and Hulderike Zuinglius, being most excellent 
men, even sent of God, to give light to the whole world,.......came 
unto the knowledge and preaching of the Gospel.” p. 360. 

60. <«* Hath the Queen of Scotland cause to praise the proceedings of 
your Gospel, through occasion whereof she ruleth not her subjects, but 
is rather ruled of her subjects ?’ 

*< Touching the Queen of Scotland, I will say nothing. The king- 
doms and states of the world have sundry agreements and compositions. 
The nobles and commons there neither drew the sword, nor attempted 
force against the Prince. They sought only the continuance of God’s 
undoubted Truth, and the defence of: their own lives against your bar- 
barous and cruel invasions. 

<<« What is a lie, if this be none P’ 

“<< Indeed, the τς: and Commons of Scotland were in the field, we 
deny it not. So was David in the field against King Saul. They 
stood in armour, not to invade or attempt force against their Prince, 
but only to defend themselves, as by way of retire. And therefore 
they withdrew themselves into the Marches-of England, not for want 
of strength or courage, (for they had then double more men in the field 
than came against them) but only for reverence of their Prince, that 
came upon them, lest they should be forced by rage of their enemies 
and fury of war to strike the Anointed of the Lord. Such broils have 

ften happened in many countries, as by sundry stories it may appear. 

“‘ The subject is bound to obey his prince: howbeit not in all things 
without exception ; but so far as God’s glory is not touched. These 
Nobles had learned of St. Peter, It is better to obey God than man. 
And of the Prophet David, Better al is to trust in God than to trust in 
Princes.... 

“To conclude, the Queen of Scotland is still in quiet possession of 
her estate ; and is obeyed of her subjects, so far as is convenient for 
godly people to obey their Prince. 

««¢ What will you stick to say, or write, which do say, write, and set 
out in print such a palpable and manifest falsehood δ᾽ 

«The Answer. At the time of my writing, and first entry into the 
printing of my book, these words were true. For then was the Queen 
of Scotland in full possession of her estate. Neither could I prophesy 
what things would follow. Shortly afterwards the whole case was 
altered, as itis known. In the end of the print, by forgetfulness, this 
place escaped my hands without correction....Indeed as I could not 
foresee the restraint of the said Queen’s liberty which followed, but 
wrote of her state as it then presently was,....so could I not foresee 
the causes that occasioned that alteration. For, that the King should 
shortly after the time of my writing be so murdered, and the house 


1 Elsewhere the same author attributes the murder of Darnley to the Pope. ‘‘I know 
not what dispensation past lately into Scotland, but the King was strangled, &c. A horri- 
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wherein he lodged blown up with powder; that a wicked man, ac- 
counted the certain author of that parricidal murder, having himself a 
wife yet living, should attain to the marriage of the same Queen, 
whose husband he had so traitorously slain, were things unknown to 
me, and to all men also when I did write this. And what way the no- 
bles and body of the realm would take for the safety of the young 
Prince, who seemed to all men to be in great danger, was likewise un- 
known tome. And....these were the occasions of the alterations of 
the state, from that it was when I did write, and not Religion : which 
might well be known by that, that many of the said Queen’s Religion 
were against her, and many Protestants were and are her friends. And 
it seemeth....reason that parricides, murders, and shedding of blood, 
especially blood royal, rapes, incest, and such like, should not pass 
without all controulment. Surely God hath not suffered such great 
faults to escape unpunished, even in Princes ; as doth well appear by 
the examples of Queen Jezebel in Israel, Queen Joan in Naples, King 
Tarquin in Rome: whom for their great wickedness, God by stirring 
up their own subjects against them deprived of their princely estates. 
For Princes also are God’s subjects, against whom, for their offences 
against His Majesty, He proceedeth, as well as against the basest sorts 
of men, by such ways as to His heavenly wisdom it seemeth good.” p. 
15, 18. 

61. “ We give our Lord God thanks, whose only cause this is, there 
hath yet at no time been any such example in all the realms, dominions 
and commonweals which have received the Gospel. For we have over- 
thrown no kingdom: we have decayed no man’s power or right: we 
have disordered no commonwealth:.” p. 362. 


ble deed—the world knoweth it was so, what mists and pretences soever they make. To 
work such practices, the Pope sendeth abroad his dispensations.” View of a seditious 
Bull, p. 24. a 

1 These two last quotations, compared with the Homilies on Rebellion, are a good in- 
stance of the witness which the Church of England so frequently bears against the private 


opinions of her Reformers. 
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ESSAY 


ON RATIONALISM, 


AS SHOWN 


IN THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE}. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF RATIONALISM. 


No one who has made a study of his own heart 
can be altogether ignorant of the temptation he lies 
under to attach undue weight to human experience 
in the interpretation of Scripture, nor altogether 
free from apprehension Jest he should in some 
points have unconsciously yielded to it. Yet few 
perhaps are fully aware of the extent to which this 
temptation influences them, and of the various and 
subtle disguises under which it presents itself. In 
the Protestant part of Christendom especially, it 
seems at the present day to exercise a sway almost 
universal; though the effects it produces on dif- 
ferent minds are very dissimilar, and in some points 
of view even directly opposite. 


1-[ Written, as it would appear, at Barbadoes, in 1834. | 
VOL. I. B 
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Considered as effects of this temptation, the 
opinions of Protestants seem, generally speaking, 
to admit of being grouped into two classes, of which 
the respective partisans would doubtless be sur- 
prised at being supposed to have any thing in 
common, On the one hand we see a very strong 
and general disposition to divest Scripture of its 


apparent meaning, when such as our natural facul- 


8 
ties cannot apprehend and verify ; and on the other 
to invest man with supernatural faculties for the 
purpose of verifying it: thus, in both cases, Reve- 
lation and Experience are brought into accordance, 
though by processes the direct reverse of one an- 
other, and by persons for the most part diamet- 
rically opposed in all their habits of thought and 
feeling. 

This twofold genius of Rationalism' is no where 
more strikingly exemplified than in the interpreta- 
tions put by opposite classes of religionists on the 
evangelical promises of the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit. On the one hand we find persons who 
have wrought themselves into a belief that prayers 
are perceptibly answered, conversions perceptibly 
wrought, a perceptible intercourse kept up between 
God and man; while others are unwilling to allow 
of any other efficacy either in prayer or the Sacra- 
ments or any other religious ordinance, except such 
as can be accounted for by their natural tendency. 


1 [What the Author means by this word, and how it applies 
here, will be seen more distinctly from the next chapter. | 
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Thus in the works of a leading Dissenter re- 
cently dead, who from the estimation in which he 
is held may be supposed to represent a very large 
party, we find the following declaration: after pro- 
ducing and commenting on the Scriptures which 
speak of the witness of the Spirit, he proceeds, 

“It might have been doubted that we have mis- 
understood these Scriptures, and made them the basis 
of an article, which they do not fairly and naturally 
support, if the general testimony of all sincere con- 
verts to the Gospel of Christ had not illustrated the 
facts; and had not the experience of those converts 
been uniform in this particular, while in many 
cases, their habits of life, education, and natural 
temperament, were widely different.... Most of you 
know that I am no enthusiast,—that I have given no 
evidences of a strong imagination,—that I am far 
from being the subject of sudden hopes or fears,— 
that it requires strong reasons and clear argumenta- 
tion to convince me of the truth of any proposition, 
not previously known. Now, I do profess to have 
received, through God’s eternal mercy, a clear evi- 
dence of my acceptance with God; and it was given 
me after a sore night of spiritual affliction; and 
precisely in that way in which the Scriptures, 
already quoted, promise this blessing. It has also 
been accompanied with power over sin; and it is 
now upwards of seven years since I received it, 
and I hold it, through the same mercy, as explicitly, 
and clearly, and as satisfactorily, as ever. No 
work of imagination could have ever produced or 
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maintained any feeling like this. I am, therefore, 
safe in affirming, for all these reasons, that we 
have neither misunderstood nor misapplied the 
Scriptures in question’.” 

Again on the other hand it is melancholy to find 
the counterpart of these sentiments in the works of 
an admired Prelate of the Church of H#ngland, who 
in a treatise on the Holy Eucharist expresses him- 
self thus : 

“The benefits received from all such perform- 
ances, by reasonable creatures, cannot possibly be 
received but in a reasonable way. These duties, 
how well soever performed, cannot be supposed to 
operate as charms, nor to influence us, as if we 
were only clockwork or machines, to: be acted upon 
by the arbitrary force of a superior Being.” He 
next shows, that, in duly performing our part in 
the Eucharist, “we do that which we ourselves can 
see to tend naturally to revive and keep alive in 
our minds all such thoughts, dispositions, and ten- 
dencies as are proper to work upon the conduct of 


3 


our whole lives;” and then asks, ““Απᾶ what rea- 
sonable creature would not be content with benefits 
of this sort, which are always of substantial and 
lasting service ; without fancying to himself privi- 
leges, communications, or impressions from above 
of another sort, never expressly promised to this 
duty; never with certainty to be rightly judged of 


in any case; often fallacious; and always leaving 


1 Adam Clarke’s Life, pp. 104, 106. 
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the mind, in which the images of them have been 
worked up, in a state satisfied with what carries no 
rational satisfaction in it’.” 

Again, with respect to the benefit of prayer : “ The 
great design of the duty of Prayer is to express, under 
an actual sense of the presence of God, those good 
sentiments and pious dispositions, which it is proper 
for us to entertain and cultivate within us, con- 
sidered as dependent, reasonable, and social crea- 
tures....And then only it is that we fully answer 
the design of this duty, when we perform it in such 
a manner as that it may have a good effect upon our- 
selves, by keeping up the justest sense in our minds 
of all such important considerations, as are the true 
grounds of our faith and hope in God, and the 
strongest motives to our own constant practice of 
all that is good and praiseworthy. This indeed 1 
always consider as the great end of Prayer as well 
as of Faith’.” 

And again, still more remarkably with respect 
to the benefits of Intercession: “The expression of 
our good will and extended benevolence towards all 
our fellow-creatures is so becoming us, both as we 
are men and as we are Christians, that it cannot 
but recommend us to the favour of Him who is the 
Ged of love, and the Father of all beings. And 
this expression often and seriously repeated cannot 
but awaken the kind affections where they are 
drooping ; and keep them alive, and enlarge and 


1 | Hoadly on the Lord’s Supper] p. 154. ? [Ibid.] p. 195. 
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increase them where they are awake.—lI have 
therefore done my endeavour to adapt this part to 
the .purposes of rational and social creatures, in 
such manner that in the use of it they may be 
acceptable to God'.” 

In these passages we have exhibited to us, in 
very unequivocal colours, a specimen of each branch 
of that twofold Rationalism, so unhappily prevalent 
among Protestants. On the one hand, we find a 
leader among those who are thought to take the 
most spiritual view of religion, avowing his belief 
that he himself, and as he is pleased to say, “all 
sincere converts to the Gospel of Christ,” have a 
faculty within them, for recognising and experienc- 
ing the supernatural action of the Holy Spirit on 
the human heart; and, what is very remarkable, 
avowing likewise, that this belief was not founded 
on Scripture, (for the expressions of Scripture he 
owns to be equivocal,) but on his own experience 
and that of his friends. 

On the other hand, we find a Prelate of the 
Church of Englaud, whose opinions many still 
regard as a standard of rational piety, disavowing 
his belief in any efficacy of prayer, intercession, and 
the Sacraments, except such as is inseparable from 
the right performance of these services, and belongs 
to them through their natural tendency. 

It may be hoped, indeed, that among the members 
of the Church of England, a large body at least 
still remains uninfected to this extent with the 


1 p. 200. 
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unhappy spirit of Protestantism; and who would 
regard either of the above classes of opinion with 
pity and disapprobation ; the one as enthusiastic, 
the other as sceptical. But yet let not those who 
have escaped the extreme of either error, feel con- 
fident that they are altogether free from it: many 
intermediate stages there are between a downright 
refusal to walk by faith, in opposition to sight, and 
a calm and reasonable readiness to do so in all 
respects ; many people may believe a little and yet 
be very far from believing enough. 

A lower modification of Rationalism, in one or 
other of its shapes, is exhibited to us in the dispo- 
sition now so prevalent, to set up Sermons as meaus 
of grace, to the disparagement of Sacraments’. 


1 |The following passages occur in a rough draught of this 
chapter: | It is important to observe with respect to all the 
ordinances of religion among Protestants, that very good ground 
can be assigned for them, without admitting any thing that is 
contrary to experience, any immediate reference to inspired 
authority, and that it is only when particular constructions are 
put upon them and effects assigned to them, that such reference 
becomes necessary. Taken in themselves, they are plain, prac- 
tical inferences from the broad facts and principles of revealed 
religion, and become at once intelligible, on the admission of 
these facts and principles. They imply no belief of any thing 
going on either within us or immediately around us, but what 
we know from reason and experience to be going on, and the 
only belief which they imply more than this, relates to matters 
about which, from the nature of things we can have no experience. 

Thus the setting apart of particular persons to teach religion, 
has been shown over and over again to be nothing more than 
mere observation of human nature suggests to us, and all the 
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It will, I believe, be admitted by every one, that 
to the attendance on Sermons, as such, no promises 


offices which are assigned to them in Protestant countries admit 
of such explanation as to make them appear suggestions of 
common sense. Preaching....to which the place of first 
Importance seems geterally assigned, is evidently of this sort ; 
if neither the Bible nor the practice of ancient Christians gave 
us one word of instruction on the subject, still the use and 
importance of it would be just as obvious as at present. A 
good sermon carries with it the proof of its own usefulness ; no 
one need do more than attend seriously to it to know he is 
benefitted by it; nor-do I know of any view that has ever been 
taken of preaching, which ascribes any other advantages to it 
than those which are thus made known. [See Hooker. E. P. 
v. 22. § 1; compare 67. 8.12.1] Whatever advantages are as- 
cribed to this office, are ascribed to it by reason and experience, 
as well as by revelation. 

The same remarks will, in a degree at least, [apply] to an 
ordinance, which indeed some Protestants have rejected as 
superstitious, but which the Church of England retains,— 
Episcopal ordination; for which many good reasons can be 
assigned, without supposing it to convey to the person ordained 
any thing more than a legal qualification to minister the Word 
and Sacraments. It may be thought, however, and with some 
reason, that more than this seems implied in the English Ordi- 
nation Service, when the Bishop laying on his hands on the 
persons to be ordained priests, pronounces over them the words 
which our Blessed Lord used in conveying the Holy Ghost to 
His Apostles. Yet I believe it is not universally acknowledged 
by members of the Church of England that this act of the 
Bishop, or these words, convey any real powers, unattainable 
by other means. 

Nor again, is there any thing in the way in which [the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper] is commonly administered among 
Protestants, which implies necessarily that more is intended by 
it than [to remind themselves of Christ’s death.] [As to] the 
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are annexed in Scriptures; but to the due observ- 
ance of Sacraments, as such, high promises. A 
sermon is not, I believe, supposed by any one to be 
beneficial because it is a sermon’, or to be attended 


Services of the Church of England, in particular, it has been 
explained at length by Bishop Hoadly, that the assertion in 
the Catechism that the inward part or thing signified in this 
Sacrament is the Body and Blood of Christ, and that these are 
verily and indeed taken and received by the faithful in the 
Lord’s Supper, means simply that they who eat the Bread and 
drink the Wine in the religious remembrance of Christ’s Body 
and Blood, do verily and indeed “‘ take both in the sense in which 
Christ called them His Body and Blood, viz. as memorials 
of them.”” p. 149. So too, when it is declared in another 
answer in the Catechism, that the benefits of which we are par- 
takers in this rite, are ‘‘ the strengthening and refreshing of our 
souls by the Body and Blood of Christ, as our bodies are by the 
bread and wine,” the Bishop interprets it thus, ‘‘ as bread 
and wine, considered only as natural food, strengthen and 
refresh our bodies, so this bread and wine considered and taken 
as memorials of the Body and Blood of Christ our Master, lead 
us by their peculiar tendency to all such thoughts and practices 
as are indeed the improvement and health of our souls.”’ Ρ. 162. 


1 [In one sense it is, in which the Author would not have 
denied it. The Psalms, Proverbs, &c. are surely written in a 
tone of promise to hearers of God’s Word, simply as such; so 
that a blessing may be considered to rest on one who receives 
a Sermon in Church as God’s Word, over and above the edifica- 
tion which he may experience. ‘The same thing may be argued 
from what is said in the New Testament about ‘ preaching and 
teaching the Gospel;’’ except that of course much more 
besides delivering Sermons is included under the word. St. Paul 


‘preached Christ’? in the ship, by his 


may be said to have 
whole behaviour; our Saviour ‘‘ bore witness unto the Truth,” 


even when he “‘ held His peace,”’ and gave Pilate ‘‘ no answer.” | 
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with any other consequences than such as it has a 
natural tendency to produce. A dull, drowsy 
sermon has no effects, either good or bad, except as 
a discipline of patience. An impressive or affecting 
sermon is wholesome or the reverse, according to 
the impression it creates or the affections it moves. 
In all cases it is the character of the Sermon, and 
not any promises of Scripture annexed to the 
attendance on it, which can alone afford any rational 
ground for judging of its effects: it is Experience 
and not Faith. On the other hand, the beneficial 
efficacy of Sacraments will be admitted, by many, 
to belong to them because they are Sacraments ; 
not because they are strikingly and impressively 
- administered, not because the accompanying Services 
are calculated to awaken our most serious thoughts, 
but because the rites themselves are instituted by 
God for the express purpose of benefitting us, 
whether we can perceive how or not: the effects of 
Sacraments may be judged of, not by their nature 
or tendency only, but by the promises of Scripture: 
their proper proof is not Experience but Faith. 
Here then are two ordinances, te one of which, 
as such, God has annexed no promises, and to the 
other great promises; and so far I suppose there 
can be little doubt which would claim our most 
constant and dutiful attendance. ‘The Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, professing as it does to feed 
us with the Bread of life, and to make us spiritual 
partakers of the Body and Blood of Christ, ought, 
~ one would think, in all reason to form the most 
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prominent feature in the worship of the faithful; 
to be dwelt on as the sure and abiding pledge of 
God’s love, and sought for earnestly, if possible, as 
the daily, or at any rate the weekly sustenance of 
souls hungry and thirsty after righteousness. One 
would expect to find those who from circumstances 
were detained from every other Service, yet, at 
least, endeavouring to present themselves at this ; 
if necessity compelled them to forego some part of 
the appointed instruction of the Church, rather 
one would imagine ought [it] to be any part than the 
most solemn and important of all. Churches might 
be empty, or thinly attended, during the celebration 
of every other rite: the prayers, the litany, and 
sermon might be attended only by persons who, 
from station or accident, were disengaged from 
necessary occupations: but the Holy Mystery of 
our religion, that solemn rite at which is dis- 
tributed the blessed Bread which came down from 
heaven, this, at least, should be a signal for the 
general assemblage of Christ’s flock, not, as it now 
unhappily is, for their dispersion. So, too, the 
commissioned servants of the Lord, those whose 
office it is to feed the flock of Christ, and to whose 
custody this Heavenly Food has been committed, 
anxious, one would think, must they be to deliver 
out this precious dole, ever ready to distribute their 
unfailing treasure, which, like the widow’s cruse of 
oil in the Prophet’s hands, will ever flow on inex- 
haustible. Borne down they may be with various 
toils, their strength exhausted, their time unceas- 
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ingly occupied, yet for this at least the most im- 
portant of all their toils, some time, some strength 
would be reserved: rather ought any duty to be 
left unfulfilled, any part of their commission undis- 
charged, than this their greatest duty, the very 
essence of their commission. 

Such, I say, is the view one would take of the 
respective duties of the Clergy and their flocks in 
regard to the different parts of religious worship, 
if the importance, of these parts were measured by 
the standard of Faith alone; by the promises of 
God, and without any regard to human Experience : 
and such, as a fact, is the view taken of them 
in all countries, not Protestant, from one end of 
Christendom to the other. The ignorant and su- 
perstitious Churches of Greece and Rome, in this 
respect at least, present a spectacle fraught with 
instructive lessons to the serious member of our 
own enlightened communion. Among them he 
sees, in the outward part of religion at least, an 
exhibition of that deference of sight to Faith in 
which we are externally so deficient. The opening 
of the Eucharistic Service, which among ourselves 
is a signal for three-fourths of the congregation to 
withdraw, operates there like the voice of the good 
shepherd which the sheep hear and obey. The 
areas of the Churches, which we fill with seats to 
accommodate the gazing audience of a popular 
preacher, so arranged for the most part as to make 
kneeling almost impossible, are among them’ a 


1 [8. g. in Italy. | 
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marble pavement, where to sit is impossible, and 
adapted only to the use of devotees who come to 
humble themselves before their God. 

But not to dwell longer on this contrast: let 
serious persons after duly weighing the difference 
between the Evangelical promises annexed to the 
Eucharist as such, and to Sermons as such, proceed 
to ask themselves these two questions: What at 
this day would be thought of a Clergyman of the 
Church of England who was to content himself 
with preaching four, or eight, or even twelve ser- 
mons in the course of the year? and how many 
Clergymen of the Church of England are there 
who administer the Eucharist in their Parish 
Church more at any rate than twelve, or even than 
eight or four times in the same period ? 

And now let it be considered why all this is so: 
What are the arguments by which this course is 
justified ? Will not one and the same answer be 
returned every where ? viz. that very few would at- 
tend the Eucharist if administered more frequently", 


1 A similar argument may be [drawn out] on the notions pre- 
valent among Protestants, respecting public worship in general. 
If the use and duty of such worship is founded on Scripture, it 
is founded on the expression, ‘‘ Where two or three, &c. ;”’ so 
that persons who think that a clergyman is wasting time for 
having service on week days, with congregations of two or 
three, but that he is not wasting time if there are two or three 
hundred, certainly conceives the use of public worship to be 
something else than that promised in the Bible, and that when 
this something else cannot be got, the thing promised in the 
Bible is not worth having. 
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and that a great deal more good is done by Ser- 
mons. This answer, which is essentially rationalist, 


which assumes that the experimental good of 
Sermons is commensurable with the promised bless- 
ings of the Eucharist,—will be returned unhesita- 
tingly by two parties, differing most widely on 
every other religious question ; by those who regard 
each other mutually as too hot or too cold, as semi- 
sceptics or semi-enthusiasts. One party relies on 
plain sensible discourses, the tendency of which to 
improve and instruct is evident to common sense ; 
the other on exciting topics, strong appeals to 
feeling, striking views of doctrine, calculated to 
awaken sensations, which are regarded as sensible in- 
fluences from on high. Both however agree in 
this, that whether through common sense or super- 
human influences, human experience, somehow or 
other, is the criterion of religious good; and that 
we are justified in dwelling most on those ordi- 
nances, the benefits of which are most seen. 

To persons who have habitually taken this view 
of the relative importance of Sermons and the 
Eucharist, the above remarks will of course seem 
entitled to little weight; their own opinions, which 
have always hitherto appeared to them just and 
obvious, will appear so still; and those which I 
have suggested as more conformable to Scripture, 
will be put aside at once; by one party as indicating 
an unspiritual reliance on forms, by the other as 
visionary unpractical speculations arising from ig- 
norance of human nature and an incapacity for 
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weighing evidence. Any thing will rather occur 
to either party than that they themselves are 
chargeable with Rationalism. And doubtless it 
would be most unjust in many cases to charge 
them with it, in the offensive sense which that 
word now frequently bears. All that is here 
intended is, to point out to them that, in thinking _ 
as they do, they follow Experience more and the 
letter of Scripture less, than they would do in 
thinking the reverse. It may be that they are 
right in this; that the case in question is one 
where the letter of Scripture should be interpreted 
by Experience; where sight was intended to assist 
Faith, not to bow before it: it may be so at least 
for ought that has been yet said, though I hope to 
show by and by that it is not so. But the fact 
that they do thus interpret Scripture by Experience, 
that so far at least they do walk by sight and not 
by Faith, it is important for them to notice. For 
this fact should of itself beget in them an appre- 
hension that they may perhaps be in the wrong; 
it should remind them, that their opinions belong 
to a class which on the whole is regarded by God 
with disapprobation, and what is more, that they 
have been formed under a very strong temptation, 
for which it would be difficult to make too great 
allowance. 

It is much to be wished, that such persons, before 
they condemn opinions opposed to their own as 
visionary and fantastical, would recollect the light 
in which their own opinions are in turn regarded 
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by others, who outstrip them in the race of Ration- 
alism. Let them but reflect on the whimsical and 
fantastic appearance assumed by any kind of reli- 
gious strictness on the distorted retina of habitual 
laxity: the odd, unintelligible spectacle which their 
own characters exhibit to the cleverheaded, calcula- 
ting man of the world, or the careless wit, to whom 
sight is every thing and Faith nothing; and they 
would perceive how dangerous it is for themselves 
to rely on their own mental vision, where it leads 
them away from the plain letter of Scripture. 
These and similar considerations ought, one 
would think, to weigh with serious Protestants, 
and induce them to suspect, at least, that a ration- 
alist spirit may in some respects have unconsciously 
influenced them; that they may perhaps have 
formed some of their cpinions too much on expe- 
rience and too little on Scripture, and thus have 
attained at last only to a partial knowledge of the 
Truth in Christ Jesus. In the earnest hope that 
some few at least may happily be prevailed on to 
regard this as possible, and so to lay aside that 
jealous controversial spirit which ever arms itself 
[against the reception of truth,] the following 
brief compilation has been arranged. Its object is 
to prove that certain views of religion, now generally 
discarded among Protestants, are, to say the least, 
more probable than not ; and that, all things con- 
sidered, it is our safest course to act onthem. The 
views themselves, as will be seen at once, are of no 
trivial importance; nor is it practically a light 
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question, whether we shall act on them or not. 
Again, there is nothing of novelty about them, 
though to most persons at the present day they may 
appear new. At one time they were generally 
adopted by all the learned of the Church of England, 
and from that time to this there have never been 
wanting, able and pious persons to uphold them; 
though of late, for circumstances, they have attracted 
little attention. ‘The works from which they are 
compiled are chiefly those of the famous William 
Law, Bishop Hickes, Bishop Butler, and Dr. Brett ; 
whose views it has been the compiler’s endeavour 
to systematize in a short compass, referring to their 
most valuable writings for fuller light and more 
detailed statements. Of his own he has added little, 
in the way even of argument, to what has been 
already urged by these great men; and in the way 
of opinion absolutely nothing. On the subject of 
religion he is firmly convinced of the truth of the 
maxim that old ways are right ways; and he will 
think any of his views sufficiently refuted, if the 
charge can be substantiated against it, that it is new. 


VOL. I. ς 


CHAPTER II. 


THE PROPER OFFICE OF REASON!. 


THERE are few mistakes which originate in a 
greater confusion of thought, or have led to more 
irrational conclusions, than the commonly received 
notion, that Reason and Faith are in some cases 
opposed to one another. 

Reason, if people would be at the trouble to think 
accurately what they mean by it, is a name which 
we apply to two distinct faculties: the faculty by 
which we are enabled to weigh evidence, and that 
by which we trace the relations of ideas; and 
neither of these faculties ever are, or in the nature 
of things can be, opposed to Faith. 

1. Reason, when it means the faculty by which 
we trace the relations of ideas, cannot possibly be 
opposed to Faith, because Faith only informs us 
of matters of fact, and Reason, in this sense, can 
neither prove nor disprove, nor in the slightest 
degree affect the probability of any fact whatever. 

To show that this assertion is true with respect 
to a fact, the discovery of which would perhaps of 


1 [This chapter is printed from four MSS., of which the 
finished copy does not go further than the sentence ending 
‘‘ trivial,” p. 25. The rest is in various degrees of completeness. | 
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all others be most commonly selected in proof of 
the powers of Reason, i.e. the gravitation subsisting 
between the heavenly bodies, it will only be neces- 
sary to point out why this is believed to be a fact. 
Astronomers have found out by telescopes and 
other contrivances that the Sun and Planets are 
globes, that the former is very large with respect 
to every one of the latter, that they revolve round 
about it in conic sections, and that their velocities 
and periodic times depend in a certain fixed manner 
on their distances from it. Newton discovered, 
that if particles of matter are supposed to attract 
one another with a force varying inversely as the 
squares of their distances, then globes made up of 
such particles conglomerated, would attract one an- 
other with a force varying directly as the quantity 
of such particles contained in each, and inversely as 
the squares of the distances between their centres ; 
and that, such being the case, if any number of 
such globes were projected in space, some one of 
them being very large with respect to the others, 
these would revolve about it in conic sections, with 
velocities and periodic times depending upon their 
distances from it, in exactly the same way as the 
velocities and: periodic times of the Planets depend 
on their distance from the Sun. And therefore, 
since all we know about the motions of the heavenly 
bodies is exactly what it must be, if the force of 
attraction existed, we suppose as the simplest ac- 
count of these motions that it does exist. It will 
be observed that the truth of this supposition rests 
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not on any demonstration which reason tells us to 
be certainly true, but on the assumed accuracy of 
telescopes and other instruments in the first in- 
stance, and secondly on the further assumption, 
that what these instruments have shown us respect- 
ing the motions of the heavenly bodies is all that is 
to be known on the subject: two things, either of 
which may turn out to have been a mistake, for 
aught Reason tells us to the contrary. Thus, for 
aught we know by Reason, a planet may here- 
after be discovered which shall move on some other | 
curve than a conic section, and with velocities 
depending in no fixed way on its distance from the 
sun: and this discovery, though it would contradict 
the belief that the force of attraction, as stated by 
Newton, is a universal principle, would in no way 
contradict Reason, nor ought in the least degree to 
stagger our reliance on it. Nor is the likelihood 
that such a planet may be discovered at all affected 
by any of the reasonings on which Newton’s system 
is founded. Reason tells us just as exactly about 
the motions of heavenly bodies acted on by any 
forces whatever, as by the particular force of gravi- 
tation, and affords no conclusive presumption in 
favour of the reality of one force more than of 
another, nor indeed any presumption in favour of 
the reality of any force. 

It tells us that, if the force of attraction varied 
inversely as the cubes of the distances between the 
heavenly bodies, instead of the squares, they would 
revolve in spirals, instead of conic sections, and all 
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at last fall into the Sun. And the fact that the 
known Planets do not revolve in such spirals, may 
just as correctly be said to oppose Reason, as the 
discovery of other Planets not revolving in conic 
sections could be said to oppose it. 

With respect to astronomy then, Reason, in the 
sense in which it is the basis of the Newtonian 
System, cannot be said to give us any information 
about matters of fact, either negative or affirmative ; 
nor can any astronomical phenomenon whatever, 
that either experience may discover or fancy ima- 
gine, be, in any correct sense of the words, either 
opposed to Reason or consistent with it. And the 
same truth holds with respect to all other matters 
of fact, whether moral, political, or religious. 
Reason, if it means the faculty by which we trace 
the relations of ideas, and demonstrate one propo- 
sition from having previously ascertained another, 
is altogether unable to take cognisance of them ; it | 
can affirm nothing respecting them, and therefore 
cannot be contradicted by any thing we may fancy 
about them, be it true or false. 

2. Again, if by Reason is understood the faculty . 
by which we are enabled to weigh evidence, in this 
sense it is equally unintelligible to speak of it as 
opposed to Faith. 

To assent to any doctrine or precept of religion, 
whether natural or revealed, on any other ground, 
except that the balance of evidence points out the 
reasonableness of doing so, is what no man was 
ever commanded to do by God, and what in the 
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nature of things it is impossible he should do. 
That some doctrines and precepts are received by 
some men, against which others think there is a 
balance of probabilities, is indeed perfectly true : 
but that, if these men were to argue together, the 
question would turn on, which ought to be trusted, 
Reason or Faith, is absurd ; the real question being, 
which is the most reasonable, Faith or Disbelief. 
I believe in the miraculous conception of our Blessed 
Lord, another person disbelieves it ; but then my be- 
lief is not founded on a submission of Reason to 
Faith, nor again, is his belief a triumph of Reason 
over Faith. His notions of the laws of evidence are 
different from mine: [whether or not] he be right 
and I wrong, the question between us is not, which 
ought to be most trusted, Faith or Reason, but 
whose notions of evidence are most reasonable, his 
or mine. He attributes more weight than I do, to 
the presumption drawn from experience, that the 
course of nature is uniform, and therefore cannot 
have been deviated from in this particular instance ; 
I attribute more weight than he does to the testi- 
mony, which proves Scripture authentic, and the 
text, in which this miracle is stated, genuine. His 
reason teaches him to think it more probable that 
the parts of the Bible are a forgery, or at least 
couched in vague and random language, than that 
the order of nature which we see around us should 
have been so wonderfully set aside; mine teaches 
me the reverse. Thus it is not his Reason and my 
Faith that are opposed, but his reliance on expe- 
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rience and my reliance on the genuineness and 
authenticity of Scripture: each of us being equally 
ready to appeal to Reason as the arbiter. 
Experience and the declarations of Scripture are 
indeed seemingly opposed to one another at every 
turn, and it is the office of Reason to judge which 
is most to be trusted; but to oppose Reason to 
Faith is absolutely unmeaning, just as much so 
indeed as to oppose Reason to Experience. Nor 
would it be any greater abuse of terms to say that 
those who explain away the declarations of Scripture 
prefer Experience to Reason, than it is to say that 
these who accept them literally prefer Faith to 
Reason. , 
Nor let it be thought that all this is a mere cavil 
about words. Any man, doubtless, has a right, if 
he pleases, to mean by Reason something different 
either from the faculty by which we trace the rela- 
tions of ideas, or that by which we weigh evidence ; 
he is perfectly at liberty to invent any new notion 
whatever and to call it Reason, and to write books 
in which he calls it so; but then it should be dis- 
tinctly borne in mind that what he calls Reason is 
not what is commonly called so, is something very 
different from the exalted faculty which is allowed 
to be “the only faculty wherewith we have to judge 
concerning any thing, even revelation itself’.” And 
thus, in the case before us, any one is at liberty to 
write books in which he opposes Reason to Faith ; 
but then it ought always to be borne in mind that 


1 Butler’s Anal. 11. 3. 
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the word Reason, when so used, does not mean this 
faculty, but something quite different, viz. an 
assumption respecting the preference due to human 
experience over the literal meaning of Scripture ; 
and since this is not always borne in mind, but is 
in general left entirely out of sight, and since this 
new sort of Reason enjoys in consequence the full 
benefit of its equivocal name, it becomes necessary 
to expose the fallacy. 

It must be borne in mind then, that, when in a 
vague way of speaking, Faith is ever said on any 
subject to be opposed to Reason, nothing more is 
meant than that it is opposed to Experience; that 
is, that on the subject in question we should be led 
to opposite conclusions by looking only to what 
Experience and the light of nature seem to suggest, 
and by looking only to the ee meaning of 
Scripture. 

In all cases, however, when this opposition occurs, 
or indeed wherever any other difficulty seems to 
hang over the interpretation of Scripture, it must 
be remembered, that Reason is the sole arbiter to 
which reasonable creatures can appeal’. In such 
cases to insist on the duty of Faith, though true 
indeed, is perfectly irrelevant, since it is not our 
duty to believe, unless the apparent meaning of 


1 [It is not here asserted that we must ever be consciously 
acting on Reason, but that when we come to analyse our 
opinions and views, when we come to argue and infer, the 
‘* appeal” lies to that which is the ‘‘sole’’ ultimate ‘ arbiter” 
of truth which has been given us. | 
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Scripture is shown by Reason to be the real mean- 
ing, and till the opposite suggestions of Experience 
are repudiated by it as trivial’. To illustrate this, 
let us consider Hume’s argument on the subject of 
miracles. Experience, he tells us, shows that the 
course of nature is regulated by certain fixed prin- 
ciples admitting of no deviation ; that such Expe- 
rience is our sole ground for calculating on any 
future event whatever, even the recurrence of the 
seasons or the rising of the sun to-morrow morning : 
on the other hand that Experience shows the minds 
and actions of men to be subject to great variety and 
caprice, that one man may act on motives which to 
another are unaccountable, and therefore that, how- 
ever little the conduct of the Sacred Historians may 
look like that either of enthusiasts or impostors, 
still the conclusion that they were not so, and con- 
sequently our reliance on them as credible witnesses, 
must rest on our Experience of so capricious and 
mutable a thing as the human heart; whereas our 
reason for not relying on them rests on the immu- 
table laws of Nature. 


1 [This means, ‘‘ It does not become a duty to believe, except 
so far as we have reason to think that, ἄς. ;’ or “The duty of 
belief does but rise out of the conclusion in reason, that the 
apparent meaning of Scripture is the true one, &c. Hence, 
moreover, there are two points for consideration: Ist, Whether 
‘‘the opposite suggestions of Experience’’ are relevant, or 
whether Rationalism is not unreasonable, which is treated of 
in Chapter 111. ; and 2nd, On what principles Scripture is to 
be interpreted, a fragment on which subject is contained in 
Chapters iv. and v. | 
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Now it is frankly admitted that this, to a certain 
extent, is a fair statement of the argument; the 
question is, whether it is more reasonable to allow 
that such and such laws of Nature may have been 
suspended, (taking into consideration the reason 
assigned for their suspension, and the agents to 
whom it is attributed.) or to believe the alternative, 
viz. that certain men, such and so many as are 
described in the New Testament, were by a simul- 
taneous caprice induced to act the part assigned in 
history to the Apostles and Disciples of our Lord 
and their first Christian converts all over the world ; 
and on the decision of this question, the reality of 
the supposed Christian revelation must depend. 

In the same manner, with regard to the Socinian 
question, the point to be decided is, whether, taking 
every thing into consideration, we have on the 
whole so good ground for satisfaction with the 
completeness of the knowledge derived to us by 
Experience and the light of Nature concerning the 
nature of the Supreme Being, the sense in which 
Personality can be attributed to Him, His inten- 
tions towards mankind, and the principles on which 
He regulates the great scheme of the Universe, as 
to make it certain that any texts of Scripture, 
which add to or modify, or interfere with such 
knowledge, must either be interpolations or modes 
of speech foreign to the idiom of the Greek lan- 
guage, or figures for the use of which [if they be 
such | no reason can be given except an intention to 
perplex. On the answer of this question depends 
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the whole controversy. If we have such ground, 
then it is clear that revelation opposes Socinianism 
only apparently, not really. 

These and all similar disputes must be decided 
by Reason, and Reason only, and the two things 
which it has to weigh against one another are, on 
the one hand the grounds we have for trusting to 
the suggestions of Experience, and on the other 
for believing that a supposed revelation contrary 
to them, is real. This is a question, which it is 
not only safe, but necessary, to entertain in religious 
questions ; for although to oppose any experience 
to a revelation ascertained to be real, would be 
infinitely absurd, yet Experience may on some 
questions afford us a light sufficiently clear to prove 
that a revelation which contradicts it cannot be 
real. Indeed it is clear that on some points Expe- 
rience gives us such certain information, as of itseif 
to render questionable any supposed revelation con- 
tradictory to it, or indeed to prove it no revelation, 
however strong might be the positive evidence on 
its side. Conscience, which is part of Experience, 
teaches us certain notions of right and wrong, 
which we know so well to be the Law of God 
written in our hearts, that, if miracles were to be 
done under our own eyes to overset such notions, 
we might be sure these miracles were from Beel- 
zebub; as indeed we are clearly taught by our 
Saviour, who appeals to the consciences of His 
hearers as the proper proof that His own miracles 
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were not from Beelzebub'. In such a case Expe- 
rience is sufficient to outweigh any positive proof 
of a revelation opposed to it, and ought to make us 
certain that such supposed revelation could not 
be real. 

It is obvious, however, that there are very few 
cases in which Experience can be so far relied on ; 
and that in any case, where the slightest doubt 
hangs over its suggestions, in such case, unless the 
proofs of an opposed revelation are absolutely none 
at all, it will be our duty to proceed with the 
greatest caution ; for that in such a case it will be 
doubtful whether God has given a revelation or 
not, and it is obvious that to treat what may possi- 
bly be a revelation from God as if it certainly was 
not, is the very height of presumption. 

A farther reason for caution is furnished us by 
the fact, that in all cases where an appeal is made 
to Experience on the one side, and to Faith on the 
other, there is a decided bias in all minds to give 
undue weight to Experience. ‘To assign a reason 
for this is beside my present purpose; the fact will, 
I believe, be acknowledged by all thinking persons, 


1 | Matt. xu. 25. St. Paul tells us that, though an Angel 
brought doctrine contrary to the faith once delivered, he would 
have no claim on our attention. Accordingly it has been 
observed that such divine communications in Scripture as run 
counter to our natural feelings of right (e. g. the destruction of 
the Canaanites) always relate to single actions, not to doc- 
trines. Abraham was told to sacrifice his son; he was not told 
that the sacrifice of children was ordinarily allowable. | 
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and it is to this that I would direct attention; for 
if, as cannot be denied, we have an inclination 
prompting us to trust more than is reasonable to 
Experience, and less than is reasonable to the 
proofs of a revelation opposed to it, we are bound 
in common prudence to watch ourselves as narrowly 
in deciding what to believe, as if we were deciding 
how to act, when under the influence of temptation. 
A wise man will be as jealous in believing what 
Experience tells him against the slightest semblance 
of a revelation opposed to it, as an honourable man 
would be [cautious of ] avoiding danger when there 
was the slightest doubt whether it might not be his 
duty to face it; or as a temperate man [of ] in- 
dulging pleasure when there was a chance that the 
better course was abstinence. 

That such an inclination to trust Experience 
really exists, and is not a fancy of those who sup- 
pose themselves to overcome it, must, I think, be 
granted even by the most sceptical, when they con- 
sider how different are the feelings with which 
they regard opinions opposed to Experience, from 
those with which persons of a different turn regard 
opinions opposed to what they own for revelation. 

It must be clear to every one, that, with respect 
to questions involving the opposition of Sight 
[Experience] to Faith, men think and argue 
almost with the same keen feelings as on ques- 
tions where Pleasure is opposed to Faith. Take, 
for instance, two men who have undergone an 
opposite change in religion; one who has learned 
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to trust Experience where he formerly trusted a 
supposed revelation contrary to it; the other who 
has come to think a revelation real which he for- 
merly rejected. A man who has resisted or un- 
learned any views of religion founded on question- 
able revelation and against Experience, always feels 
and talks as if he had disencumbered himself as 
[of ] a burden, whereas one who has undergone the 
opposite change feels and talks as if he had escaped - 
a snare; ways of speaking which would absolutely 
suggest no idea, unless it was felt by both parties 
that the alternative of belief and disbelief was not 
indifferent to them, that the one was a burden and 
the other a relief. If at a place where his road 
divided into two, a traveller wholly unacquainted 
with either, and to whom each seemed to offer 
equal advantages, was to be advised by one coun- 
tryman to take the right hand, and by another the 
left, it certainly would never occur to him to think 
that the one was imposing on him nor the other 
ensnaring him. Such a thought would only be 
natural and intelligible, if the one was smooth, 
inviting, and apparently straight, the other rugged 
and circuitous. And thus, if the two ways, that of 
Faith and that of Sight [Experience] were at first 
sight equally inviting, no one would have ever 
dreamed of attributing opposite motives to their 
advocates’. 


1/ The following passage occurs in a rough copy of Chapter i. | 
Most persons who will be at trouble to examine their own 
hearts, will find in themselves, however mixed with counter- 
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[ Hitherto the extreme case has been taken of 
belief and disbelief in revealed religion ; but] 


acting feelings, a dislike to believe any thing in the dispensa- 
tions of Providence, which is unlike the known course of 
things, and not discoverable without a revelation. I do not 
deny that to many minds the belief in such things is a source 
of positive pleasure; in this respect they seem to resemble 
many other things, which, though upon the whole painful, and 
such as no one would voluntarily expose himself to, yet are in 
some way or other fascinating to the imagination, and often 
when unwillingly enjoyed, leave nevertheless behind them a 
strange impression of delight. All I mean is, that after making 
every allowance for such fascination, the bias of all minds dis- 
inclines them to believe whatever differs from, or is (as they 
call it) contrary to their experience. They take a pleasure in 
getting rid of such things themselves, and are not indifferent 
spectators of credulity in other people. Every man who has 
been brought up in religious opinions that he learns afterwards 
to regard as superstitious, feels and talks as if he was relieved 
- from a burden» and if he sees able men inculcating such 
opinions, or simple ones admitting them, his impulse is to be 
angry against the one, and to contemn the other. I do not say 
he indulges this impulse, but it crosses him, which it would not 
do, if such opinions were indifferent to him. Now I do not 
speak of this feeling to find fault with it, but merely to remind 
people that, in deciding between two opinions, the one in con- 
formity to the ordinary course of things, and the other different 
from it, they are not unbiassed judges, nor unlikely to deceive 
themselves, and that unless they make allowances for it they 
will infallibly do so. Religion is offered to them in a variety of 
forms, some more, some less in accordance to our notions of 
what is natural, some stopping short at what is discoverable by 
reason and experience, others making almost unlimited demands 
on our credulity....As it is the principle of the Deist that he 
who believes least is wisest, so it is the principle of the Roman- 
ist that he who believes most is safest. 
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*Sight [as Scripture calls Experience] and Faith’ - 
are opposed to each other in many ways and de- 
grees, some of which are more perplexing to some 
minds, some to others, according to their various 
turn of thought, natural or acquired, and have given 
rise in consequence to a great variety of religious 
opinion. It is no more correct to speak of the Deists 
as the only persons who trust Sight against Faith, 
than it would be to speak of the Roman Catholics 
as the only ones that trust Faith against Sight’. 
Between the two extremes of those who believe 
nothing and who believe every thing, there are a 
vast variety of shades, melting into one another 
almost imperceptibly, and constituting the various 
denominations of Protestants. 

In one sense Sight and Faith may be said to be 
opposed, whenever we are called on to believe any 
thing not discoverable without a revelation and 
unlike the ordinary course of things, because we 
feel within us a strong propensity to assume that 
the ordinary course of things is the only course of 
things, that the system of nature is permanent and 
uniform, or in other words “ that all things continue 
as they were from the beginning of the creation.” 
Yet this assumption is so purely an assumption, 


1 [In the M.S. it stands thus: ‘‘ Sight then and Faith, not 
reason and faith, are opposed,”’ &c. The whole of this Paragraph 
between the asterisks is apparently crossed out by the Author. | 

9 |The Roman Catholics, however, in many ways indulge a 
spirit of Rationalism ; as must be evident to any one who has 
studied their system. | 
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that serious persons generally feel it to be untenable 
even against a low degree of positive evidence: 
thus it is seldom, that a person with any show of 
religion disbelieves any miraculous parts of the 
Scripture* history, only on the ground that it is 
different from what we now experience. A miracle 
recorded simply as an historical fact, and affecting 
only persons who lived in distant ages, appears 
credible to many persons, who nevertheless feel 
differently with respect to miracles spoken of as 
abiding continually, and affecting ourselves in our 
relation to God and the future world: I mean “the 
invisible Dispensation of Providence, carrying on 
by God the Son and God the Holy Spirit, for the 
recovery and salvation of mankind, who are repre- 
sented in Scripture to be in a state of ruin’.” 
Again, it must be observed with respect to this 
Dispensation itself, that some understand it to be 
only so far miraculous, as it relates to the nature of 
God, and to the invisible world; while others be- 
leve that the very world on which we live, and 
the order of things in which we are engaged, is at 
this day the scene of invisible miracles, which take 
place within us and around us, through the opera- 
tion of powers transmitted to our time in an 
appointed manner, from our Lord, through His 
Apostles and their successors. Persons who feel 
no difficulty in admitting the doctrine of the Ever 
Blessed Trinity, the Atonement made for the sins 


1 Butler’s Analogy, part 11. ὁ. 1. 
VOL. I. D 
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of the whole world by Jesus Christ, and the agency 
of the Holy Spirit in effecting our sanctification, on 
the authority of revelation alone, shrink neverthe- 
less very frequently from admitting either that this 
Atonement can be rendered available to us, or this 
Sarictification imparted, except in ways which may 
be perceived to improve faith and holiness. What 
relates to God, they can believe and feel to be 
beyond their comprehension; but what relates to 
themselves, and falls apparently under the full 
cognisance of Experience, they cannot understand 
except in such a way as is verified by Experience. 

Thus, without entering at present on the question, 
whether such or such particular opinions about the 
unseen order of things are borne out by sufficient 
positive evidence, it seems that Experience, or, to 
use the Scripture phrase, Sight, opposes greater 
difficulties to the reception of some than others ; 
and the greatest of all to those that bear upon our 
present condition, and the means by which the 
‘graces, promised in revealed religion, are conveyed 
to us. 

Now the importance of observing these various 
shades of opposition, between Sight and Faith, 
arises from the circumstance, [already noticed ] 
that, wherever this opposition exists in any degree, 
we are likely to be in some degree prejudiced 
judges of the evidence on the side of Faith, and of 
the objection raised by Sight; we are likely to 
underrate the one and overrate the other, to neglect 
the one and dwell on the other; in short, to deny 
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our reason fair play in deciding the balance: and 
the greater the opposition is in any case, the 
greater is likely to be our prejudice; to such a 
degree that, unless we take particular care to guard 
against it, we shall be apt to take many important 
questions entirely for granted, without giving a 
moment’s attention to what can be said upon them. 
That the generality of careless people are in the 
habit of judging in this way on almost all religious 
questions, is but too evident: but persons who 
know that they are not careless are not on this 
vccount to feel secure of themselves. Whether they 
are conscious of it or not, they are all under a strong 
temptation, which probably has influenced them 
the more, the less they have observed it: and this 
temptation assumes a great variety of shapes ac- 
cording to the different turns of mind it acts upon. 
It urges some people to levity and profaneness ; but 
it is not only those who jest at what they disbelieve, 
that disbelieve under its influence. It often appears 
under a grave and stately guise, putting forward 
the honour of God and the purity of religion as the 
ends to be attained by following it; and not unfre- 
quently appeals to strong religious feelings, making 
them its instruments of seduction’. *Many a goodly 
monument of ancient piety, many a sacred relic of 
Saint or Martyr, has been insulted and destroyed 
under the colours of religious zeal; nay I can 


1 [The passage between asterisks has a line across it in the 
M.S., as if it broke the course of the paragraph. | 
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believe that one at least of the two glorious and 
ever-blessed Martyrs whom the Reformed Church 
of England has given to God, was the victim of a 
misguided dread of superstition ; and that even the 
perilous and shocking step of denying the Godhead 
of our Blessed Lord has by some persons been 
taken under the full conviction that they were 
flying from idolatry.* Nothing is more certain 
than that a man may think himself to be actuated 
by a grave love of Truth, or a zeal of Godliness, 
while in fact he is taking no rational step to attain 
the one or the other, but is urged on by a mere pre- 
judice, which he retains by refusing to examine it. 

And thus, in the case before us, many a man, 
who has suspected any thing rather than that he 
was acting irreligiously or unphilosophically, has, 
under the blind influence of a temptation to pre- 
fer Sight to Faith, believed some things and dis- 
believed others, equally without examination, and 
having assumed from the first that they did not 
require it. 


CHAPTER III. 


UNREASONABLENESS OF RATIONALISM!. 


Blessed are they who have not seen and yet have believed. 


§ 1. Eeclesiastical Questions not necessarily unspiritual. 


MANY serious persons who read and think much 
on the subject of religion, are nevertheless accus- 
tomed to regard questions connected immediately 
with the Church as undeserving any large share of 
their attention. Discussions, for instance, respect- 
ing the manner in which a Christian community 
should be governed, or respecting the reasons for 
joining ourselves to one rather than another, appear 
to them rather political than religious; or at any 
rate so confined to the mere externals of religion as 
to divert the thoughts from what is inward and 
spiritual. It is common to hear this whole class 
of subjects grouped together under the name “ mat- 
ters of Discipline,” and so contrasted with “ matters 
of Doctrine,” as obviously of minor importance, if 


1Ti.e. the System of Rationalism has no foundation in 
Reason, i.e. in Experience. Hence all the Sections are nega- 


tive: ‘Ecclesiastical questions o¢ necessarily unspiritual, &c.”’ | 
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of any. Indeed, a disposition to lay stress on them 
is not unfrequently regarded as a proof of a worldly 
mind; and some are even found, who think that 
ignorance of what has been alleged, on any side of 
the questions that have arisen out of them, is a 
positive good. Now in all this there is much of 
real though mistaken good feeling. The views 
entertained by such persons would be perfectly just, 
if there was no more in the question above spoken 
of than the world generally supposes. 

If, when so much is said to prove that the Prim- 
itive Church was governed by Bishops and not by 
Presbyters, nothing more was intended than to show 
that primitive precedent was in favour of the 
Episcopal form of Church government ;—in this 
case, few discussions could be more unedifying to the 
practical Christian. It is obvious to common sense, 
that the present circumstances of Christian commu- 
nities are so different from what they were in the 
Apostolic times, that the very same reasons which 
recommended one form of government then, may 
recommend an opposite form now; and that to 
insist on imitating the Apostolic Church in these 
days, in points where no particular reason can be 
assigned for imitating it, is a mere nicety, a piece of 
antiquarianism. If the Episcopal question termi- 
nated in ascertaining whether EKpiscopacy was con- 
formable to Apostolical practice, the settlement of 
it one way or another could be of little consequence 
to us. We have changed many Apostolical prac- 
tices. We do not consider ourselves bound to a 
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community of goods; yet the Apostolic Church had 
all things in common. We do not feel obliged to 
wash one another’s feet, yet one of the last com- 
mands of Christ obliged the Apostles to do so. If 
then we do not scruple to deviate from Apostolic 
practice in things like these, which evidently have 
a moral meaning, to lay great stress on HXpiscopacy, 
if a mere matter of form, seems little better than a 
refinement. 

Again, what can be flatter and less interesting, 
in a religious point of view, than long historical 
researches to prove the Apostolical succession, if no 
other inference is to be drawn from it, than the 
formal identity of Episcopal Christian communities 
among us with communities set on foot by the 
Apostles? such an identity, for instance, as that 
subsisting between the Free Masons’ Society of the 
present day and the Secret Societies of the middle 
ages. ‘To investigate such a point might indeed 
afford amusement for the leisure hours of the curious, 
and undoubtedly the fact is very remarkable: but 
to lay stress on it as part of religion would cer- 
tainly be trifling in the extreme. 

Let it only be assumed, as it is now almost uni- 
versally assumed, that the sole ends for which the 
Church was instituted are decency, order, and the 
propagation of true doctrine, and an end is put at 
once to all ground for arguing about the Apostolical 
Church Government and Succession. Any religious 
community which answers these sole ends, for 
which the Church was instituted, answers every 
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good purpose which the Church can possibly answer ; 
and the question between one community and 
another will be, not, Which can trace back its suc- 
cession farthest, or which retains most of the Prim- 
itive forms, but, Which best fulfils these great 
essentials, the maintenance of order, decency, and 
true doctrine. Judging as the world now judges 
respecting the nature and intention of the Church, 
to prefer one community to another for any other 
superiority than this, is laying undue stress on non- 
essentials, and confusing formal with real religion. 
And so far those persons are right, who, taking for 
granted the common notions about the Church, dis- 
card the consideration of any merely Ecclesiastical 
questions. 

Let it not however for a moment be supposed, 
that it was any undue attachment to non-essentials, 
or any inability to distinguish between the forms 
and the spirit of religion, which has in all ages led 
so many holy and humble men of God to treat 
these merely Ecclesiastical questions as matters of 
vital importance. It was not for want of discrim- 
inating between external and internal, or between 
doctrine and discipline, or between forms and reali- 
ties, that such men as the great Hammond wrote 
and thought so much on the divine institution of 
Bishops, and the invalidity of Presbyterian ordina- 
tion, and the obligation that all Christians are under 
to communicate with the Apostolic Church. It will 
be remembered by most persons that the Reformed 
Church of England has given birth to two Martyrs, 
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an Archbishop and a King, and that these blessed 
Saints died for Episcopacy. But was it for a form, 
or a point of discipline, that they resisted thus unto 
death ? surely not. Whether mistaken or not, they 
had far other thoughts of the cause in which they 
suffered. In their view it would have been just as 
shallow theology, to say that the Church was insti- 
tuted solely for decency, order, and the maintenance 
of sound doctrine, as to say that Christ came into 
the world only to establish order. decency, and sound 
doctrine. And when they contended for Episcopacy 
as one of the essentials of religion, they no more 
regarded it as an external and a form, than they 
regarded Christ’s death upon the Cross as an exter- 
nal and a form. As they conceived Christ’s coming 
into the world, and death upon the Cross, to be 
mysterious parts of the Divine Economy for the sal- 
vation of sinners, so they regarded the institution of 
the Visible Church as a not less mysterious part of 
the same Economy towards the same end’: and 
Episcopacy they considered as a Divine Mystery 
for perpetuating this Church. 

Their belief on this subject seems to be contained 
in [the] following propositions. 

1. That, before Jesus Christ left the world, He 
breathed the Holy Spirit into His Apostles; giving 
them the power of transmitting this precious gift 
to others by prayer and the imposition of hands ; 


1 [1,6. Christ’s death the meritorious cause, and the Church 
᾿) 


the instrument and means of our salvation. | 
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that the Apostles did so transmit it to others, and 
they again to others; and that in this way it has 
been preserved in the world to the present day. 

2. That the gift thus transmitted empowers its 
possessors, (1.) to admit into or exclude from the 
mysterious Communion, called in Scripture “the 
Kingdom of Heaven,” any one whom they judge 
deserving of it; and this with the assurance that all 
whom they admit or exclude on earth, and exter- 
nally, are admitted or excluded in Heaven, and 
spiritually, in the sight of God and of Holy Angels: 
(2.) that it empowers them to bless, and intercede 
for, those who are within this Kingdom, in a sense 
in which no other men can bless or intercede: (3 ) 
to make the Eucharistic bread and wine the Body 
and Blood of Christ, in the sense in which our 
Lord made them so: (4.) to enable delegates to 
perform this great miracle by ordaining them with 
imposition of hands. 

In these propositions is contained the substance 
of what the great champions of Episcopacy have 
contended for: and these, if admitted to become in 
the remotest degree credible, evidently give a new 
complexion to.the whole question. To be admitted - 
within the mysterious precincts of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, to be miraculously blessed, and miraculously 
fed with the Bread that came down from Heaven, 
these are surely something more than forms and 
externals; and the E/piscopacy that has (if indeed it 
has) preserved them to us, is something more than 
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a matter of bare Discipline, observed in conformity 
to Apostolical practice. 

According to this view of the subject, to dispense 

with Episcopal Ordination is to be regarded not as 
a breach of order merely, or a deviation from Apos- 
tolical precedent, but as a surrender of the Christian 
Priesthood, a rejection of all the powers which 
Christ instituted Episcopacy to perpetuate : and the 
attempt to substitute any other form of ordination 
for it, or to seek communion with Christ through 
any non-episcopal Association, is to be regarded, 
not as a schism merely, but as an impossibility’. 
_ It must not therefore be taken for granted, that 
questions relating to Church Government, and to 
what are commonly called externals, are on that 
account the less connected with the very vitals of 
religion, or the less deserving our most serious 
attention. If the Church really is what so many 
great men, who have lived and died for it, have 
believed it to be; then, though external, it as vitally 
affects our spiritual condition, as the death of Christ 
did, which was not less external. And the only 
question, which remains to be considered, is whether 
the belief of these great men is so absurd as not to 
be worth examination ? For, if this belief be only 
supposed possible, the practical consequences of it 
are so awfully important, as to demand all the ex- 
amination we can give them. 


1 [Not that the members of such an Association are certainly 
destitute of Communion with Christ, but that, if they have that 
privilege, it is not through the Association. | 
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Unless we can be absolutely certain that these 
notions of the Church are a mere dream, to refuse 
inquiring into the grounds of them, as though it 
were an inquiry not spiritual enough for us, is a 
course alike imprudent and irreverential. 


§ 2. Invisible Power not necessarily unreal. 


The view of the Church, in which it is presented 
to us as an appointed means for the conveyance of 
mysterious blessings, distinct from the decent and 
orderly propagation of true doctrine, is arrived at 
through the belief that Episcopal Ordination con- 
veys real though invisible power. This is the key- 
stone by which the whole system is held together. 
If this can be shown to be absurd or incredible, all 
need of farther inquiry will be removed. Accord- 
ingly, we find the ablest opponents of Church 
authority selecting this for their main point of 
attack. It is contended that what Ordination 
conveys to the person ordained is, not any real 
power, but only a legal, or rather a formal quali- 
fication for the discharge of certain offices in a 
decent orderly manner; and in support of this 
assertion it is asked, with something like triumph’, 


1 vid. Jewel’s Defence of his Apology. [‘‘To be Peter’s 
lawful successor, it is not sufficient to leap into Peter’s stall. 
Lawful succession standeth not only in possession of place, but 
also, and much rather, in doctrine and diligence. Yet the 
Bishops of Rome, as if there were nothing else required, ever- 
more put us in mind, and tell us many gay tales, of their suc- 
cession.”” Jewel’s Def. of Apol. part i. c. 5. div. 4. 
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«Tf Ordination conveys any veal powers, what are 
they? Are ordained persons more eloquent, better 
acquainted with Scripture, wiser, holier, than they 
were before Ordination 2?” as if, forsooth, unless 
some such visible effects could be attributed to it, 
the whole question was set at rest, and all farther 
inquiry rendered unnecessary ; for that no power 
could possibly be real, the effects of which are not 
visible. 
Now the fallacy of this assumption may be shown 
in many ways: 
1. It may, I suppose, be taken for granted that, 
when gur Lord Jesus Christ, before His final sepa- 


‘“‘The godly say, that....your Bishops do no part of Bishops’ 
duty, and therefore indeed are no Bishops at all.’”’ Ibid. ¢. 6. 
div. 1. 

“Tf it were certain, that the Religion and Truth of God 
passeth evermore orderly by succession, and none otherwise, 
then were Succession, whereof he hath told us so long a tale, 
a very good substantial argument of the Truth.’ part 1]. ¢. 5. 
div. 1. 

‘The effect of M. Harding’s answer hereto is this: ‘The 
Pope may be holy, although not by virtue that should be within 
him, yet by his office that is without him.’ And yet it is uni- 
versally confessed among the learned, that holiness is a virtue, 
and that virtue is an ornament of the mind, and is within us... 
But the Pope hath a privilege above others, and may be holy 
without holiness....So the Scribes and Pharisees, and Annas 
and Caiaphas, were they never so wicked, might be holy by 
their office ; and so, by this conclusion, it may stand well with 
reason, that wickedness and holiness may dwell together.”’ Ibid. 

‘“The Scribes and Pharisees....to maintain themselves in 
credit, for that they had saecesston and continuance from 
Aaron, and sate in Moses’ chair....kept Christ quite out of 
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ration from the Apostles, breathed on them and 
said, “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” they did receive 
the Holy Ghost, and therewith some real power as 
distinguished from a mere formal commission. And 
yet it would be difficult to point out any part of 
their subsequent conduct, in which this real power 
visibly displayed itself. The miracles which they 
performed, they did by virtue of powers committed 
to them long before, when they were first chosen as 
Apostles, and commanded among other things to 
‘‘heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, 
cast out devils.” The gift of tongues was not con- 
ferred on them till afterwards, “ when suddenly 


possession; and said unto Him then, even as M. Harding 
saith now unto us, Whoever taught us these things before 
Thee ὁ What ordinary seecesston and vocation hast Thou? 
What Bishop admitted Thee? Who confirmed Thee? Who 
allowed Thee?’ Ibid. 

‘““'This is M. Harding’s holy succession. Though faith fall, 
yet succession must hold. For unto such succession God hath 
bound the Holy Ghost. *For lack of that swccession, for that 
in our sees in the Churches of England, we find not so many 
idolaters, heretics, necromancers, &c. &c. as we may easily find 
in the Church of Rome; therefore, I trow, M. Harding saith, 
we have no succession ; we are no Bishops; we hear no Church 
at all....S. Paul saith, Faith cometh, not by saccession, but 
by hearing; and hearing cometh, not of legacy or inheritance 
from Bishop to Bishop, but of the word of God.... By Succes- 
sion, Christ saith, Desolation shall sit in the holy place ; and 
Antichrist shall press into the room of Christ.” Ibid. 

‘‘ As touching the Bishop of Rome;....except he go so to 
work, as men’s consciences may be made pliant, and subdued 
to the word of God, we deny that he doth either open or shut, 
or hath the Keys at all.” Apol. part ii. ο. 7. div. 5. ] 
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there came a sound from Heaven as of a rushing 
mighty wind, and it filled all the house where they 
were sitting, and then appeared to them cloven 
tongues like as of fire, and sat upon each of them.”. 
Nor was it till this time, or at any rate till after 
Christ had departed from them and gone to the 
Father, that they received the promised Comforter, 
who was “to guide them into all Truth,” “to show 
them things to-come,” and “tu bring all things to 
their remembrance.” If then it is still maintained 
that a power in order to be real, must be visible, 
some other manifestation of such power must be 
discovered in the Apostles, besides those of speak- 
ing with tongues, or raising the dead, or knowing 
all truth, or seeing things to come: or else it must 
be maintained also that, when Jesus Christ breathed 
on them and said “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” 
they received nothing. 

2. It will probably be admitted that the hearts 
of all persons in covenant with God are continually 
acted on by a real power: the very power of the 
Holy Ghost, who is ever calling us day and night 
to repentance and salvation, inviting, warning, 
rebuking, succouring us; yet let any one fairly ask 
himself whether this is a visible power ? Let him 
turn his thoughts on that desolate wilderness, his 
own conscience, and say what he sees there. I do 
not say, that at the end of a long life, or even after 
the lapse of any very considerable period of years, 
a man may not, by looking back, detect here and 
there, on putting various things together, faint 
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traces of the mighty influence to which he has been 
subjected; he may track them out like a path over 
the mountains, more distinctly as the prospect be- 
comes distant. But that at any given time, at the 
moment, for instance, when the greatest effects are 
being wrought. in us, these can in any sense be 
called perceptible effects, is what few but enthu- 
siasts will maintain. But even supposing (what is 
not at all to be supposed,) that the influences of 
the Spirit were in some cases perceptible, nay that 
they were generally so, still, if they ever were not 
perceptible, if ever there has been any single case 
in which they have not been so, that single case is 
sufficient for the present purpose: it proves that 
power, though invisible, may nevertheless be real. 

3. It will hardly be denied, that the power which 
good Christians have, of interceding with God for 
others, is a real power, and prevails with God for 
the good of those for whom they intercede. Yet 
what are the visible effects of this power? I believe 
it would be quite as easy to point to the blessings 
procured by the ordained Clergy for their flocks, as 
to show that the prayers of one Christian are, as 
such, ever beneficial to another. 

4, Were we uninformed of the fact, which Scrip- 
ture teaches us, that our souls are thus acted on by 
real, though imperceptible powers, still even Reason 
would teach us to apprehend that such might be 
the case. For with regard to the state of our own 
hearts, and the means by which they are urged, 
whether towards good or evil, it is evident to com- 
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mon sense that we are in a state of entire ignorance. 
Thoughts come into our minds we know not how, 
and pass away as unaccountably. The very same 
things presented to us at different times affect us so 
differently, as to make it quite clear that the thing 
presented furnishes us with no account of the 
affection consequent upon it; at one time we are 
moved with fear, compassion, wonder, at the con- 
templation of the very same objects which at 
another time we have surveyed with apathy: we 
make resolutions and abandon them, we devise 
schemes and reject them, we pursue or avoid, like 
or dislike, approve or again disapprove, with a very 
incomplete knowledge of the motives that actuate 
us. In all this then there is infinite room for the 
intervention of powers, which day and night may 
act upon our hearts, and yet altogether escape our 
observation. Indeed, so entire is our incapacity 
for forming any opinion on our own state and the 
causes that affect it, that we may make almost 
indefinite progression either towards good or evil, 
and yet hardly be aware of any important change 
taking place within us; the best men know they 
are very far from what they ought to be, and the 
very worst think that, if they were but a little 
better, they should be as good-as they need be’. 
It is then distinctly conceivable, not merely that 
we may be acted on unconsciously by real powers, 


1“ Les élus ignorent leur vertus, et les reprouvés leur 
crimes. Seigneur, diront les uns et les autres, quand nous 
avons vous vu avoir faim,’ &c. Pascal, Pensées, 17. 23. 
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impelling us whether to good or evil, but that these 
powers should effect changes in us indefinitely 
great, and yet our consciousness be never the more 
awakened. Reason therefore furnishes us with 
ample ground for apprehending that all may be 
true which Scripture intimates, respecting the in- 
fluence of good and evil spirits over the souls of 
men; nay, perhaps, without any reference to Scrip- 
ture, it might teach us to believe the fact that we 
are so influenced. For if we adopt the maxim of 
natural philosophers, that all effects are referable to 
some cause, then all the unaccountable phenomena 
above noticed may be regarded as so many indica- 
tions of a cause at work which is as yet undis- 
covered ; and the operation of good and evil spirits 
upon the human heart will become as supposable, 
nay as probable, as the agency now commonly 
attributed to magnetism and electricity in bringing 
about many of the seeming irregularities of nature. 
Even common sense then, leaving Scripture out of 
consideration, might sufficiently warn us against 
the assumption, that the power to convey spiritual 
eraces to the human heart, if real, must also be 
perceptible. 

5. But lastly, even were we without any such 
warning, it would be plain enough that such an 
assumption was mere folly. The considerations, 
which have been suggested, prove it to be a false 
assumption: but setting them entirely aside, what 
is there to make us think it true? It is a mere 
random proposition, and, till proved, is as worthless 
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as any other random proposition. It proceeds on 
the assumption, that man’s natural faculties are 
sufficient to show God’s whole method of dealing 
with us; whereas we have no reason to suppose 
that they afford us more than the faintest and most 
partial glimpse into it. In fact, it would be just as 
rational for a blind man to deny the reality of 
light, or a deaf man the reality of music, as for our 
blind and deaf hearts to deny the reality of any 
operation of the Holy Spirit, however invisible. 

Obviously then, a less conclusive argument could 
not possibly have been devised against the reality 
of the powers supposed to be conveyed in Ordina- 
tion, than that these powers do not manifest them- 
selves to our experience. 


§ 3. Human Hxcommunications and Absolutions no infringe- 
ment of the Prerogative of God. 


The claims of the Christian Priesthood are 
opposed, not merely because they do not manifest 
themselves to our experience, but as being in them- 
selves unreasonable, nay blasphemous; and this 
charge is supposed to apply especially to the claim 
to excommunicate and absolve. 

It is said, that, if human sentences of excomniu- 
nication and absolution are supposed to have any 
effect in the next world, this is in fact taking judg- 
ment out of the hand of God. The claim to pass 
such sentences is treated as a claim to pass the irre- 
versible sentence at the last day; and the claimants 
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are hated, as arrogating to themselves the absolute 
disposal of the eternal happiness or misery of their 
fellow-creatures. 

Between this notion of excommunication and 
absolution, and the notion that they are mere formal 
declarations, of what the person pronouncing them 
supposes to be the terms of salvation, it seems to 
be thought that no medium can be conceived. 
These sentences must be either every thing or 
nothing; either mere forms, or usurpations of 
omnipotence. 

Now it will not take many words to show, how 
Excommunication and Absolution may have real 
effects ; the one favourable, the other unfavourable 
to man’s condition in the sight of God, both in this 
world and in the next; and yet neither the one be 
able to save, nor the other to damn us. 

For it will perhaps be granted, that the thing 
spoken of in the Bible as “ the Kingdom of Heaven” 
is a reality; and that admission into it is set forth 
as a real blessing, exclusion from it as a real 
calamity. Nor will it be pushing matters very far 
to assume, that this blessing consists in bettering 
man’s condition with respect to the favour of God, 
and this calamity in deteriorating it; nay that in 
the next world those that are within this kingdom 
will, as such, be more favourably circumstanced 
than those without it. And yet it is absolutely 
certain, from the most explicit declarations of our 
Lord, that many who are without this kingdom 
shall be saved, and many who are within it damned. 
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For on the one hand, we know that John the Baptist 
was not included within the Kingdom of Heaven, 
inasmuch as “the least in that Kingdom is greater 
than he;” and on the other hand it is plainly 
declared “that the Kingdom of Heaven is like a net 
which was cast into the sea, and gathered of every 
kind ; and which when it was full, they drew to 
shore, and sat down, and gathered the good into 
~ vessels, but cast the bad away. So shall it be in 
the end of the world: The Angels shall come forth, 
and sever the wicked from among the just, and shall 
cast them into the furnace of fire.” These are awful 
considerations, fitter for meditation than contro- 
versy: they are however most clearly intended to 
show us, that, however great is the blessing of 
admission into the Kingdom of Heaven, the subjects 
of that Kingdom are not exempted from fear and 
trembling. To assume then that no spiritual ᾿ 
blessing can be real, without [its ] insuring salvation, 
nor spiritual calamity real and yet short of damna- 
tion, is most shallow theology. | 

Now when to these considerations we add the 
fact, that those who put the power of excommuni- 
cation and absolution highest, define it to consist in 
admitting to or excluding from this very Kingdom 
of Heaven, which can be thus proved immediately 
from Scripture to confer real spiritual blessings, and 
yet not to insure salvation, it certainly does seem 
unaccountable how it ever could have entered into 
any one’s head, to confuse them with “the irre- 
versible sentence at the last day.” 
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Still however it is asserted, that the power to 
confer or withdraw the favour of God, however 
circumscribed may be its effects, is in its very nature 
unfit to be trusted to fallible man, except with such 
limitations as render it altogether nugatory. Ex- 
communication and Absolution, it is said, must be 
supposed to take effect, either only in those cases 
where they are deserved, and so will come to nothing, 
because the favour of God would have been gained 
or forfeited without them through the desert of the 
parties ; or in all cases, whether deserved or not, 
and so will be inconsistent with God’s justice, and 
therefore incredible. 

Now, however plausible this reasoning may seem, 
it involves a fallacy either way. For, though the 
sentence only took effect where it was deserved, it 
might nevertheless have a real effect; and though 
it took effect in all cases, it would not be incon- 
sistent with any thing we know, either through 
nature or revelation, respecting God’s justice. 

With regard to the supposition that the sentence 
only takes effect when it is deserved, the fallacy of 
the inference drawn from it, is exposed very clearly 
in Law’s admirable Letters to Bishop Hoadly. 

“The whole argument',” says he, “ amounts to 
this, that a right censure of the Church hath no 
effect, because a wrong one hath not. I should 
think any one in mighty want of a proof, who 
should say that the excommunication of the inces- 


1 {The quotation which follows is erased in the MS. | 
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tuous Corinthian could have no effect, because the 
excommunication of some virtuous person will not 
have any effect ; yet this is your Lordship’s demon- 
stration, that it can signify nothing when it is 
right, because it signifies nothing when it is wrong. 
Is it an argument, my Lord, that when a bullet flies 
through a man’s head it has no effect upon him, 
because it will have no effect if it miss him? Is it 
a proof that motion cannot produce heat, because 
rest cannot produce heat? If not, how comes it to 
be an argument that a right sentence hath no effect, 
because a wrong one hath not the same effect? A 
right sentence is as opposite to a wrong one as 
motion is to rest; and it is as good sense to say 
motion has no such effect, because rest has no such 
effect, as to say a right sentence has no effect, 
because a wrong one has not the same..... Your 
Lordship’s argument is this, that the sentence hath 
not such an effect in some circumstances, because it 
hath not the same effect in αὐ circumstances : which 
resolves itself into this proposition, that nothing 
can produce any particular effect, unless it produce 
the same effect in all circumstances. Your Lord- 
ship might as well have called it a demonstration 
against all effects in the world, as against the effects 
of spiritual censures: for there is nothing in the 
world, no powers either natural, moral, or political, 
which produce their effects, but in some supposed 
right circumstances ; yet this ecclesiastical power is 
demonstrated away by your Lordship, because it 
does not produce the same effect in all circumstances.” 
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“Tf there is no effect,” says he, “in a right sen- 
tence of the Church, because there is no effect in a 
wrong one, then it will follow that there is no effect 
in either of the Sacraments, when rightly received, 
because they want such effect in persons who do 
not rightly receive them. It may as often happen 
that the Sacraments are administered in wrong 
circumstances, and as void of that effect for which 
they were intended, as any wrong sentence of the 
Church be pronounced ; but does it therefore follow 
that there is no effect in the Sacraments ἢ that they 
are empty and useless to those who receive them 
rightly, because they are so to those who receive 
them otherwise ?” It must either be affirmed, “ that 
the Sacraments have no effect, or that the opus 
operatum is always effectual. For if you say they 
have any effect, though not always, then it is cer- 
tain that the sentence of the Church may have 
effect, though not always. Whether your Lordship 
will own the popish doctrine of the opus operatum, 
or deny the Sacraments to be means of grace, that 
is, to have any effect, I cannot tell: but sure I am, 
if you do not hold one of these doctrines, you must 
own the Sacraments to have conditional effects in 
supposed circumstances ; which will sufficiently 
confute your own strict demonstration that Ex- 
communication can have no effect, because it has 
not in all circumstances’.” 

This, I suppose, is clear enough, and sufficiently 


1 Law’s third Letter to Bishop Hoadly. 
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disposes of the assertion that HKxcommunication 
can never have real effects, if it has no effects 
when unmerited. 

Again, on the other hand, if we suppose the sen- 
tence to take effect in all circumstances, whether 
merited or unmerited, still there is nothing in this 
inconsistent with what we know of God’s justice, 
either from nature or the Bible. 

The difficulty of this supposition, if it has any 
difficulty, must turn on the assumed unlikelihood 
that God should measure out His favours to men 
by any rule but their own deserts. For it will not 
be maintained that, if they can be supposed to gain 
or lose God’s favour by any other means than their 
own deserts, there is any particular difficulty in 
placing excommunication and absolution among 
the means. If we find some men placed in a more 
favourable condition than others, with respect to the 
chance of obtaining God’s favour here and hereafter, 
in consequence of circumstances over which they 
can have had no controul, and which in fact arose 
_ before themselves had done good or evil; it will 
hardly be said that excommunication cannot place 
men in a less favourable condition, nor absolution 
in a better, in these respects, simply because the 
person sentenced has not incurred [them] through 
his own conduct. Let these sentences be supposed 
to be administered in some cases by the merest 
caprice, or in the most complete ignorance, and 
still they will not, as far as we can see, have been 
more capricious, or less regulated by the merits of 
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the parties, than are those causes, which bring one 
man into the world under the guardianship of 
heathen parents, and another of Christian; which 
doom one to be educated in vice, and scarcely leave 
him a chance of escaping it, while they surround 
another from his very birth with such examples of 
holiness, that only great perversity can prevent his 
being enlightened by them. If it be said, that 
these causes are retained by God in His own hands, 
and that He sways them, unobserved by us, in such 
a manner as to exclude injustice; may it not be 
said with equal probability, that the caprices of 
men are in His hands, and that He makes them 
uncouscicus instruments of His will? But this is 
mere conjecture ; the fact is all we are concerned 
with at present: and the fact is, that God does, in 
a great variety of ways, make the condition of 
some men more advantageous than that οἵ others, 
with regard to raising themselves high in His 
favour both here and hereafter, without our being 
able to trace any connexion between these advan- 
tages and the merits of the parties; so that to con- 
sider excommunication and absolution as among 
these ways, is but to consider them of a piece with 
what we know to be consistent with God’s justice. 
It will perhaps occur to some persons, that it is 
pressing matters too far, to speak of the accidents of 
birth and education as affecting men’s welfare in 
the next world: for that at the last day all these 
things will be taken into consideration, and that 
each will be accepted “according to that he had, 
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not according to that he had not.” Now it is 
undoubtedly true that these things will be taken 
into consideration, and merciful allowance made 
accordingly : indeed, were this not true, the moral 
and religious condition of the world would be too 
shocking to be contemplated. And yet, as is re- 
marked by the great Bishop Butler, “this doth not 
by any means imply that all persons’ condition here 
is equally advantageous with respect to futurity.” 
If it is a reasonable thing to thank God that we 
were born in a Christian land, and of pious parents, 
it cannot be reasonable to regard these as only 
nominal advantages ; and he who should explain 
them away or reduce them to nothing, would go 
far towards proving that Christ might as well have 
not died for us. 

Thus much then we learn from the Light of 
Nature respecting the truth of the proposition that 
human desert is the only rule by which a just God 
can dispense His favours. How far these inferences 
are confirmed in Scripture, the following declaration 
of St. Paul will enable us to judge: “ The chil- 
dren,” that is, Jacob and Esau, “being not yet 
born, neither having done good or evil, that the 
purpose of God according to election might stand, 
not of works, but of Him that calleth ; it was said 
unto her, The elder shall serve the younger, (as it 
is written, Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I[ 
hated.) What shall we say then? Is there un- 
righteousness with God? God forbid. For He 
saith unto Moses, I will have mercy on whom I 
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will have mercy, and I will have compassion on 
whom I will have compassion. * So then it is not of 
him that willeth nor of him that runneth, but of 
God that showeth mercy.” And again, “ Nay but, 
O man, who art thou that repliest against God ? 
Shall the thing formed say to Him that formed it, 
Why hast Thou made me thus ἢ Hath not the potter 
power over the clay, of the same lump to make one 
vessel unto honour and another unto dishonour ?” 

Such is the language of Scripture; it is also, as 
has been seen, the language of Experience ; nor is 
there any thing in it irreconcilable with Reason and. 
our natural notions of justice, as has been pointed 
out by the great and wise Prelate above quoted. 

“10 is not,” says Bishop Butler, “ unreasonable to 
suppose, that the same wise and good principle, 
whatever it was, which disposed the Author of 
Nature to make different kinds and orders of crea- 
tures, disposed Him also to place creatures of like 
kinds in different situations; and that the same 
principle which disposed Him to make creatures of 
different moral capacities, disposed Him also to 
place creatures of like moral capacities in different 
religious situations ; and even the same creatures in 
different periods of their being.” 

To conclude then :—it has, I think, been shown, 
1. That excommunication and absolution, though 
not amounting, either the one to damnation, or 
the other to salvation, may nevertheless be, the 
one a real spiritual blessing, and the other a 
real spiritual calamity: 2. That, though these 
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sentences should be supposed to have no effects 
when passed undeservedly, still their effects may be 
real, when passed deservedly: 3. That, though 
they are supposed to take effect in all cases, whether 
deserved or undeserved, still there is nothing in this 
inconsistent either with what we know from Expe- 
rience of God’s natural providence, nor from Reve- 
lation of His extraordinary providence, nor with 
any sound notions of natural justice. 


§ 4. The Miracle of the Eucharist not contradicted by the 
Senses or by Reason. 


Protestants, in their zeal to refute the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of Transubstantiation, have not 
been contented with arguments against it from 
Scripture, which supplies us with its proper refu- 
tation, but have indulged in appeals to the Senses 
and to the supposed suggestions of Reason. Such 
appeals are certainly redundant, and they appear 
to me to be weak, but as they carry satisfaction to 
some minds, I should never have noticed them, if 
Transubstantiation was the only doctrine they were 
urged against. It appears, however, that they do 
not rest here, but interfere with the Scriptural 
Miracle of the Eucharist, just as much as with the 
unscriptural glosses that have been put upon it. 

1. It is said that the Eucharistic bread and wine 
cannot be supposed to become that very Body of 
Christ which was broken for us, and that very 
Blood of the New Testament which was shed for 
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us, without supposing that the Body and Blood of 
Christ are at the same time present in two places, 
in Heaven and on the Altar; and that this is a 
contradiction. 

Now I am convinced that upon serious reflection 
faithful Christians will admit it to be no contra- 
diction. As to the sense in which it is true to say, 
the Body and Blood of Christ are present on the 
Altar, many persons may entertain doubts about it ; 
but that there is any contradiction in supposing the 
very Body of Christ, which is in Heaven, to be also 
on the Altar, they will, I think, see to be an igno- 
rant prejudice’. 

For, it must be recollected, that, where the bread 
is said to be the very Body of Christ which was 
broken for us, and the cup the very Blood that was 
shed for us, it is meant that they are the same in 
that sense in which our bodies after the Resurrec- 


1 (If this statement appear to any one startling, from its 
‘seeming contrariety to the Rubric of our Church about kneeling 
at the Holy Communion, he may consider, 1. Whether the 
use of the word Natural in that Rubric does not go far to do 
away the contradiction. The Church of England clearly in- 
tended to deny any gross corporal presence, such as 15 implied 
in the coarse questions frequently debated in connexion with 
Transubstantiation. In short, she affirms a spzttwal Presence, 
and the Author affirms the presence of a spiritual Body. 2. In 
so far as there is any contradiction, it is not on a sacred Truth, 
but in a point of Philosophy: on a Premiss, not on a Conclu- 
sion: on such a matter, that we may fairly doubt the accuracy 
of the reasoning on which the revisers of the Liturgy proceeded, 
without impugning their statement as contrary to the Word 


of God.] 
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tion will be the same with our present bodies. The 
same undoubtedly will be those bodies which shall 
rise from the grave with those which descend into 
it; the same in the strictest sense ; the same in that 
very sense in which they can alone now be said to 
be the same that they were formed in the womb. 
But “It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incor- 
ruption ; it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in 
glory ; it is sown in weakness, it is raised in power ; 
it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual 
body.” So then the very same Body of Christ 
which was broken for us, though then a natural 
Body, is now a spiritual Body. But surely it needs 
but little reflection to suggest to us, that of the 
nature of spiritual bodies we know little indeed, 
either with regard to their relation to place, or to 
the manner of their union with the soul. In what 
sense they can be said to be present any where we 
know not; nor in what their identity consists; nor 
how new matter can become part of them, nor old 
matter be detached from them. Of these things in 
regard to our natural bodies we have very indis- 
tinct conceptions ; much less distinct than most 
persons seem aware of. But to argue, as if we had 
distinct conceptions of them in the case of spiri- 
tual bodies, is very wild and random indeed. We 
do not know where Heaven is, or how Christ’s body 
can be said to be in one place rather than in ano- 
ther ; or in how many places it may be at once; 
or how any portion of matter can become part of 
Christ’s Body, or cease to be so; or how its appear- 
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ance would be affected by the change. In fact, our 
whole notions on the subject, if we have any, must 
be mere guess-work ; and are as much more likely 
to be wrong than right, as any guess we may make 
about history or science, is more likely to prove a 
fancy than a fact. So that to set aside the positive 
proof, whatever it may be, of the Miracle of the 
Eucharist, on the ground that it contradicts some 
one or other of these guess-work notions, is like 
refuting Newton’s system out of the theories of the 
Schoolmen. 

2. This Miracle is supposed to be in some espe- 
cial manner contradictory to the experience of the 
Senses. So much so, that many who regard Mr. 
Hume’s argument on the general question of Mira- 
cles as an atheistical sophism, yet consider a partic- 
ular modification of it to be in this instance both 
applicable and pious. 

Mr. Hume argued that the Experience, which 
teaches us to rely under certain circumstances on 
the accuracy of human testimony, is more liable to 
error than the Experience which teaches us that 
the course of nature is uniform: and therefore 
that, when human testimony otherwise credible is 
brought forward to prove that the course of nature 
is not uniform, it is less difficult to suppose the 
testimony erroneous than the thing testified true. 
So too I have heard serious persons argue that were 
the Miracle of the Eucharist revealed in Scripture 
so distinctly as not to admit of evasion, they would 
rather disbelieve their eyesight which told them 
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the existence of the text than the concurrent testi- 
mony of two senses which prove that no change takes 
place in the bread and wine’; or, as some with less 
reverence express themselves, that they would rather 
believe the Bible false than the Miracle true. 

This method of arguing does not seem becoming 
in the professed followers of Him who has said, 
«« Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed.” But what I now object against it, is not 
so much its unbecoming character as [the confusion 
of thought which it seems to indicate. ] 

If persons who argue thus would only bear in 
mind that the Miracle of the Eucharist professes to 
be a double miracle, the [making] of the Body and 
Blood of Christ for our spiritual food, and the pre- 
servation of the sensible bread and wine to exercise 
our faith, they would perceive that what their 
senses tell them exactly accords with the professed 
character of the Miracle. It is true they see and 
taste nothing but bread and wine; but these are 
the only things that they would see and taste, if 
the double miracle took place. So that their argu- 
ment runs thus: the Miracle of the Eucharist can- 
not take place, because our senses tell us exactly 
what they would tell us if it did take place ; the 
thing cannot be true, because, as far as appearances 
go, it seems to be true. This is really the very 


1 [What they say is rather, that they cannot do more than 
doubt, when both facts seem to come alike through the same 
sense. And they only refer it to Transubstantiation. | 
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best they can make of it, unless they are prepared 
to say that God cannot perform a double miracle’. 

To convince serious persons with how little 
favour God is likely to regard this particular species 
of scepticism, it may be useful to remind them of a 
double miracle recorded most unequivocally in 
Scripture, which was as completely concealed from 
the senses of the person for whose instruction it 
was performed as the Miracle of the Eucharist is 
from our senses, and which he was likely to have 
paid a heavy penalty for disregarding. 

The ass on which Balaam rode, stood still con- 
trary to her wont in an apparently unobstructed 
road : she was his ass on which he had ridden ever 
since it was his unto that day, and was never wont 
to do so with him. This, it seems, ought to have 
convinced Balaam, taking into consideration the 
warning he had received from God, that some cause 
miraculous, though invisible, was operating to pre- 
vent his progress. Balaam, however, looked before 
him, and he saw nothing but a clear path among 
vineyards, with a wall on this side and a wall on 
that side. “Shall I not,” said he, “ believe the 


1 [Perhaps it will be urged that there does seem an antece- 
dent improbability in any alleged fact, which undermines our 
reliance upon our senses. Considering how entirely our re- 
liance is built upon instinct and prejudice not on reason, it 
might appear that God would not so appoint things as to bring 
objections to a medium of knowledge which we are accustomed 
to receive implicitly as His own impression upon our minds. 
To this it may be replied that the separate senses themselves 
sometimes contradict each other. | 
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evidence of my senses? Am I to rely on dreams 
that I had last night, and on the past faithfulness 
of this animal rather than trust what I see with my 
own eyes?” Balaam’s was truly a Protestant spirit, 
and his anger was kindled, and he smote the ass 
with a staff. Yet Balaam had little reason thus 
to rely on his senses: and God made little allow- 
ance for his doing so: and unless the faithfulness 
of his ass had prevented his following his own 
will, there was one in the way who surely would 
-have slain him and left her alive. “The Lord 
opened the eyes of Balaam, and he saw the Angel 
of the Lord standing in the way, and his sword 
drawn in his hand.” The Angel of the Lord was 
as really standing in the way, before Balaam saw 
him, as afterwards ; and the bread and wine may 
become as really the Body and Blood of Christ, 
though we perceive it not, as though we perceived 
it’. Balaam’s disbelief deserved that the Angel of 
the Lord should slay him: of how much sorer 
punishment shall we be thought worthy, if it proves 
that we have trodden underfoot the Son of God! 

I conclude then that the arguments against the 
Miracle of the Eucharist, whether drawn from 
Reason or the Senses, are far from infallible, and 
that God will make but little allowance for them 
should they in the end prove false. 


1 [These reflections throw light upon St. Paul’s words about 
‘eating and drinking judgment to one’s self” as ‘‘ not discern- 
ing the Lord’s Body.” | 
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§ 5. The claims of the Christian Priesthood not inconsistent 
mith the spirit of Christianity. 


But further, it is said, that though the claims of 
- the Christian Priesthood to excommunicate, absolve, 
and perform the Miracle of the Eucharist, should 
be granted to be neither absurd in themselves, nor 
inconsistent with what we know of God’s goodness, 
still they would be inadmissible on the ground of 
their repugnance to the tenor and spirit of Chris- 
tianity: for that in the New Testament we are 
expressly directed to seek God’s grace and favour, 
not through Ordinances’, but [through 1 dispositions 
of our own heart; through mercy, and not sacri- 
fice ; not through meat and drink, but righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

Now with respect to this argument, it deserves, 
in the first place, to be especially noticed, that 
whatever inference can be drawn from it against 
the efficacy of Ordinances under the New Covenant 
is full as applicable to the Old; for that none of 
the expressions, in which our Lord and His Apos- 
tles appear to disparage Ordinances, and lay exclu- 
sive stress upon tempers, are clearer and stronger 
than expressions of a similar import in the writings 
of Moses and the Prophets. 

For instance, the following are the terms in 
which the Ordinance of Circumcision is spoken of 
in the Old Testament. ‘“Circumcise the foreskin 


11. 6. through positive acts. | 
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of your heart, and be no more stiffnecked. For the 
Lord your God....regardeth not persons, nor taketh 
reward.” Deut. x. 16. 

« Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, when I 
will punish all the circumcised with the uncircum- 
cised. Egypt and Judah and Edom and the chil- 
dren of Ammon and Moab....for all these nations 
are uncircumcised, and all the house of Israel are 
uncircumcised in the heart.” Jer. ix. 25. 

Again, the privilege of being Sons of Abraham is 
spoken of thus: “ Doubtless Thou art our Father, 
though Abraham be ignorant of us, and Israel 
acknowledge us not.” Is. lxiii. 16. That is, the 
Israelites were blessed as God’s children, not as 
Abraham’s; and on the other hand with regard to 
the bad, “I will move them to jealousy with those 
that are not a people; I will provoke them to 
anger with a foolish nation.” Deut. xxxii. 21. 

[Next] it is to be observed, that the claims of 
the Christian Priesthood, setting them at the very 
highest, do not direct us to look for grace through 
Ordinances, in any different sense from that in 
which all the great doctrines of Christianity direct 
us to do so. 

No one pretends that the Ordinances of Absolu- 
tion, Benediction, and the Sacraments, however 
rightly performed, are the least benefit except to 
those who sincerely strive after a Christian frame 
of mind; but that to strive after such a frame of 
mind is not of itself sufficient without Ordinances, 
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every leading doctrine of Christianity proves, unless 
explained on Socinian principles. 

The death of Jesus Christ upon the cross was an 
Ordinance, and yet was necessary to our salvation ; 
as our faith is necessary to it. ‘he Priesthood of 
Jesus Christ in Heaven is an Ordinance, and yet is 
necessary to obtaining God’s favour for us; as our 
prayers are necessary to it. His ascent into Heaven 
was an Ordinance, and without it the Comforter 
would not have come unto us, however strongly we 
might have felt the need of spiritual assistance, and 
however elevated might have been our aspirations 
after it. Men may repent ever so heartily, believe 
ever so faithfully, pray ever so earnestly, yet’ it 
will not be these dispositions that will save them 
in the last great day, but an Ordinance, the celestial 
Absolution pronounced in these words, “ Come, ye 
blessed of My Father.” 

Such being the case then, it is plainly false to 
speak of the spirit of Christianity, as if it repre- 
sented human dispositions as sufficient to procure 
God’s graces. That suitable dispositions are indis- 
pensably requisite towards this end, no one doubts ; 
but that they are of themselves sufficient, is incon- 
sistent alike with every leading doctrine of Chris- 
tianity ; with the necessity of Christ’s death upon 
the Cross, with the effects ascribed to His ascent 
into Heaven, with His Eternal Priesthood, and 
with the office ascribed to Him as Judge at the 
last day. 
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*It will be said’, perhaps, that it is a very diffe- 
rent thing to acknowledge the necessity of what 
Christ has done for us, and to believe that any 
thing further has been left for men to do for us: 
and so undoubtedly it is; the one belief may be 
true, and the other false: but the question here is, 
whether the one proves the other to be false; 
whether the spirit and tenor of Christianity, which 
insists throughout on the insufficiency of human 
dispositions, [are] irreconcilable with the claims of 
the Christian Priesthood, simply because these 
insist on the necessity of something else besides 
such dispositions.* 

But again another ground is taken ; it is objected 
that the supposed necessity of an earthly Priesthood 
implies insufficiency in what has been effected for 
us by Christ. Now here it is obvious to answer, that 
this objection assumes the institution of this earthly 
Priesthood to be no part of what was effected 
for us by Christ, which is the very point under 
dispute. If the earthly Priesthood can be shown 
not to have been set up by Christ, no reasonable 
man will maintain its necessity; but, on the other 
hand, if it has been set up by Him, it is part of 
what He has effected for us, just as much as the 
descent of the promised Comforter is part of this ; 
and to object to it as implying insufficiency in the 
other parts of what Christ has effected for us, is no 
better argument than it would be to object to the 
doctrine of spiritual assistance, for the same reason. 


1 |The passages between asterisks are erased in the original. | 
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*The fact is, that throughout Scripture the 
scheme for effecting man’s salvation is represented 
as consisting of many parts, any one of which may, 
for aught we can see, be as indispensably necessary 
as any other: to such a degree that no wise man 
will suppose he sees the full meaning of any one 
part of it, or all its relations to other parts; but 
will be contented to believe whatever appears to be 
revealed, without requiring that it should accord 
with his deductions from other revelations. 

If indeed any principle has certainly been laid 
down in one part of Revelation, no fact that mili- 
tates against it can possibly have been revealed in 
any other part, and no appearances of such a reve- 
lation can be trusted. But if the principle in 
question is merely a human deduction from one 
class of revealed facts, then, unless it accords with 
every other revealed fact, it must be delusion; and 
the slightest appearance that any fact not in accord- 
ance with it has been revealed, should teach us to 
distrust it. In all cases, the greatest possible dis- 
tinction must be observed between human theories 
respecting the spirit of Christianity, and revealed 
declarations about it. For as in physical science 
nothing has so much obstructed men’s progress, as 
the disposition to theorize on insufficient data, and 
then to make these theories the test of facts, instead 
of trying them by facts; so the same observation 
seems to extend to religion with still greater force, 
though mankind are not so ready to admit of it. 
Christianity, as well as Natural Philosophy, is a 
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system of facts, and, as such, can only be made 
known to us either by Experience or Testimony : 
Experience is out of the question, so that Testimony 
is the only evidence of which the case admits. 
And hence, in the case of Christianity to disregard 
Testimony, is exactly the same solecism as it is to 
disregard experiment in Natural Philosophy: in 
either case it is to disregard the only evidence 
which can by any possibility be afforded us. Nei- 
ther is it in any degree more reasonable, to dis- 
believe some facts which appear to be revealed, 
because they do not accord with theories which we 
have formed, about other facts admitted to be 
revealed, than it would be to discredit any new 
discovery of Science, because it proved that we had 
drawn wrong inferences from former discoveries.* 


§ 6. The proof of the Ecclesiastical System not inadequate 
because doubtful. 


The Ecclesiastical System, founded on a belief in 
the Apostolical Priesthood, has not been as expli- 
citly revealed as many other parts of Christianity. 
In the Holy Scriptures it is only intimated, not 
inculeated ; and were it not from the reflected light 
thrown on these intimations, by our knowledge how 
they were interpreted in the Primitive Church, 
probably we should have attained only to a partial 
knowledge of their drift. This is admitted by all 
Churchmen, and this admission their opponents 


turn into a positive argument against them, on the 
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assumption, that were the Ecclesiastical System 
true, it would not be left to subsist upon doubtful 
evidence. 

The process, by which doubtful proof is thus 
turned into refutation, is founded on the two 
following canons :— 

1. That God cannot be believed to have made 
any revelation to man, without causing it to be 
embodied in writing by inspired persons. 

2. That in the writings of inspired persons, 
nothing can have been intended to be revealed, 
except what is fully, clearly, and unequivocally 
revealed, so that he who runs may read. And that 
whatever besides may be elicited from these writings 
in the way of intimation and allusion, interesting 
though it may be to the Theologian, can constitute 
no part of what it was God’s purpose to commu- 
nicate. 

Now, if these two canons are admitted, the 
Ecclesiastical System, and perhaps other parts of 
Christianity, must fall to the ground. I believe, 
_however, that they will not be found to stand the 
test of examination. For, 

1. Neither of them are self-evident axioms, nor 
yet deducible from any principles of mere Reason: 
as will be admitted by all who acquiesce in the 
following remarks of Bishop Butler :— 

“‘We are wholly ignorant what degree of new 
knowledge it were to be expected God would give 
mankind by Revelation, on the supposition of His 
affording one; or how far, or in what way, He 
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would interpose miraculously, to qualify them to 
whom He should originally make the revelation for 
communicating the knowledge given by it; and to 
secure their doing it to the age in which they 
should live; and to secure its being transmitted to 
posterity. We are equally ignorant whether the 
evidence of it would be certain, or highly probable, 
or doubtful; or whether all who should have any 
degree of instruction from it, and any degree of 
evidence of its truth, would have the same; or 
whether the scheme would be revealed at once, 
or unfolded gradually. Nay, we are not in any 
sort able to judge, whether it were to have been 
expected that the revelation should. have been 
committed to writing, or left to be handed down, 
and consequently corrupted, by verbal tradition, 
and at length sunk under it, if mankind so pleased, 
and during such a time as they are permitted, in 
the degree they evidently are, to act as they will. 

«« But it may be said ‘that a revelation, in some 
of the above mentioned circumstances, one for 
instance which was not committed to writing, and 
thus secured against danger of corruption, would 
not have answered its purpose. I ask, what pur- 
pose ? It would not have answered all the purposes 
which it has now answered, and in the same 
degree ; but it would have answered others, or the 
same in different degrees. And which of these were 
the purposes of God, and best fell in with His 
general government, we could not have determined 
beforehand. 
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«* Now, since it has been shown that we have no 
principles of Reason, upon which to judge before- 
hand, how it were to have been expected revelation 
should have been left, or what was most suitable to 
the divine plan of government, in any of the fore- 
mentioned respects; it must be quite frivolous to 
object afterwards as to any of them, against its 
being left in one way rather than another: for this 
would be to object against things upon account of 
their being different from expectations which have 
been shown to be without reason.” 

Thus, according to Bishop Butler, the Almighty, 
in revealing to us any part of His will in writing, 
has done more than we had any reason to expect ; 
and consequently He may have left’ many parts of 
it unrevealed in writing, for aught Reason tells us 
to the contrary. It is consistent with all we know 
of God’s attributes, to have revealed His will to 
man only orally, and left it to be handed down only 
by Tradition: and consequently the supposition, 
that He may have left some parts of it to be thus 
handed down, cannot be inconsistent with any thing 
we know of them. And hence the first of the two 
canons under consideration, and a fortiort the 
second, are certainly not axioms, nor yet deducible 
from any principles of mere Reason. 

2. Before entering into the inquiry, whether 
these canons can be proved from Scripture, it is 


1 [That is, He may have done so, as far as all antecedent 
reasoning tells us, though iz fact He has not so left any 
doctrine necessary to salvation. | 
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desirable to remind the inquirer, that all other con- 
siderations, besides the real sense of Scripture, must 
be laid aside bond fide. He must not carry in his 
mind a lurking prepossession in favour of one view 
rather than another: he must not say to himself 
that, though he cannot answer Bishop Butler’s 
argument, still he is sure there is a fallacy some- 
where, and in this state of mind search Scripture 
for a confirmation of what he already believes: or 
at least. if he does this, it may be his wisest way 
to trust prejudice entirely, since he trusts it so 
much; without being at the pains to cheat himself 
with a mock inquiry. 

The proposition to be proved is, “ that God can- 
not be believed to have made any revelation to 
man, without causing it to be embodied in writing 
by some inspired person.” The arguments by 
which it is commonly supported are as follows : 

(1.) That many corrupt Traditions existed among 
the Jews in the time of our Lord: and that He 
rebuked them for making use of these in order to 
explain away the true meaning of the Law. (St. 
Matt. xv. 3. [St Mark] vi. 9.) 

(2.) That our Lord directed the Jews to search 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament, for that they 
testified of Him. (St. John v. 39.) 

(3.) That the Jews of Bercea were commended by 
St. [ Luke] as more noble than those of Thessalonica, 
in that they received the word with all readiness of 
mind, and searched the Scriptures (that is, the Old 
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Testament) daily, whether those things were so. 
(Acts xvii. 11.) 

(4.) That St. Paul mentions among the advan- 
tages which Timothy had through a religious edu- 
cation, “that of a child he had known the Holy 
Scriptures” (the Old Testament) “ which were able 
to make him wise unto salvation, through Faith 
which was in Christ Jesus ;” (2 Tim. iii. 15, 16.) 
adding also that “all Scripture” (that is, the Old 
Testament) “is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness, that the man of 
God may be perfect, throughly furnished unto all 
good works.” 

(5.) That St. Luke assigns as the reason why he 
wrote his Gospel, that he wished his friend Theo- 
philus “to know the certainty of those things 
wherein he had been instructed.” (St. Luke i. 4.) 

(6.) That the Gospel of St. John was written 
that those to whom it was addressed ‘“« might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ....and that believing they 
might have life through His name.” (St. John xx. 31.) 

The two last arguments, though gravely brought 
forward by Bishop Burnet, will not, I suppose, be 
considered to require examination; but the others 
are still appealed to with confidence, as proving 
that Scripture contains a full, clear, unequivocal 
declaration of the whole counsel of God, as far as it 
is of importance to man. It is said that the 
manner in which the Old Testament is referred to 
in the above cited texts, is a proof that previous to 
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our Lord’s coming God had made no unwritten 
revelations, and therefore that it cannot be con- 
ceived He would make any unwritten revelations 
afterwards; but that, as all that had been revealed 
formerly was contained in the Old Testament, so, 
when the canon of the New was complete, it must 
have contained whatever was revealed subsequently. 
And then are added several high-sounding phrases 
about “ blasphemous additions to the word of God,” 
and about daring “to accept human traditions as 
the interpreters of the divine will,” &c. &c.; the 
relevance and good feeling of which, as applied to 
the doctrines of the primitive Church and the 
writings of the Apostolic Fathers, may perhaps be 
illustrated in the following parallel. 

Suppose then that a son, on coming of age, had 
strong representations made to him by his father’s 
friends, who had attended his death-bed, that he 
had on that occasion expressed a wish concerning 
the distribution of his property, which was not 
formally embodied in his will: suppose farther, that 
on the son’s refusing to attend to such representa- 
tions, he assigned the following reasons for his 
conduct; viz. “ That on a careful examination of 
his father’s will, he had found in one of the codicils 
last appended to it, certain expressions proving to 
him that his father, up to the time he wrote it, had 
given no express directions concerning the distribu- 
tion of his property, except those contained in the 
former codicils; whence it was clear to him that 
his father must have embodied all his subsequent 
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directions in that and the subsequent codicils: and 
that, for his part, such was his reverence for the 
sacred memory of his parent, that he did not dare to 
take any thing but his own words as interpreters of 
his wishes. 

“Can I allow myself,” suppose him to say, “so 
to trifle with the hallowed obligations of filial duty, 
as to put the vague impression of persons connected 
with me by no ties of blood, on a level with the 
recorded commands of my nearest relative ? him to 
whom I owe every thing: not my property only, 
but also my very existence ? No: I will adhere 
close to the very letter of the Will. I will add 
nothing to it. Nor will I believe or do or sacrifice 
any thing, in deference to imagined recommenda- 
tions of my Father, without the most indisputable 
evidence'.” 

Now I put it to any one whether this would pass, 
even in the world, for an effusion of sense or piety ? 
and, if not, whether there is more sense or more 
piety in setting at nought the friends and successors 
of the Apostles, because Jesus Christ has said to 
the Jews, “‘ Search the Scriptures, for they testify of 
Me ?” or because St. [Luke] praised the Berceans 
for “searching the Scriptures daily, whether these 
things were so ?” 


1 [ΤῸ give this argument its full force, it ought perhaps to be 
further supposed, that the unwritten directions tended on the 
whole to self-denial and self-sacrifice on the son’s part; that 
they increased the call for cireumspection, and abridged his 
right to do as he pleased with the property. | 
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But farther it must be remembered that the texts 
hitherto adduced, whatever weight may be thought 
due to them, contain only an ea parte view of the 
ease. Whatever weight is due to them taken by 
themselves, they have to be balanced against texts 
of an opposite tendency ; and perhaps it may be 
thought on consideration that these other texts 
come much closer to the point, bearing as they do 
directly on the Apostolic manner of teaching, and 
seeming to indicate that the Apostles did not write 
all they taught’, but trusted some things to the 
fidelity of their successors. 

The texts in question are as follows. 

1 Cor. xi. 2. “I praise you, brethren, that you 
remember me in all things, and keep the ordinances, 
[ traditions ] (κατέχετε τὰς παραδόσεις) as I delivered them 
to you.” 

2 Thess. 11. 15. “ Brethren, stand fast, and hold 
the traditions (κρατεῖτε τὰς παραδόσει) Which ye have 
been taught, whether by word or our epistle.” 

2 Tim. ii. 2. “ The things that thou hast 
heard of me among many witnesses, the same com- 
mit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to 
teach others also.” 

With these texts the inquiry seems naturally to 
conclude; as it is not perhaps overstating the mat- 
ter to say, that they appear decisive. An hypothe- 
sis has however been started to escape the obvious 


1 Ti. 6. not all as far as developements are concerned, or as 
far as explanations of the words they use. | 
VOL. 1. G 
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inference from them, which it may be worth con- 
sidering, if only to point out that it is a mere hypo- 
thesis, and that, till proved itself, it can prove 
nothing else. It is said that, though at the time — 
St. Paul wrote the Epistles, from which the above 
texts are quoted, much of the knowledge of each 
Church rested on oral as well as written communi- 
cations; still, that when the Canon of Scripture 
was concluded, and the whole of it made known to 
every Church, then the deficiency, for the temporary 
supply of which oral instruction had been adopted, 
was at an end; for that each Church found, in the 
ageregate of what had been written to the other 
Churches, a thorough written exposition of every 
fact, doctrine, precept, intimation, which they had 
themselves received hitherto on Tradition. Now 
this hypothesis would be very useful and pious, if 
it was an ascertained fact that the Apostles taught 
nothing but what is contained at full length in the 
Scriptures, as it would do away with the seeming 
inconsistency between this fact and the texts above 
cited. But till this fact is ascertained, there is no 
inconsistency to be done away with, and therefore 
no need of an hypothesis. Indeed it may truly be 
called a gratuitous hypothesis, nor can any imagi- 
nable use be made of it, except to prove the inge- 
nuity of its deviser. 

Enough perhaps has now been said on the Canon 
so frequently insisted on, “that God cannot be 
believed to have made any revelation to man, with- 
out causing it to be embodied in the writings of 
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inspired persons.” And every argument, which 
has been urged against this Canon will apply to the 
other ὦ fortiori. It is however possible, that many 
“serious Christians, though acquiescing to a certain 
extent in the arguments which have been brought 
forward, may feel at first unable to reconcile them- 
selves to the conclusion. That we should be left 
in any kind of doubt on so important a subject as 
the will of God, and the manner in which to serve 
Him, may seem at first sight a shocking and unset- 
tling thought, calculated to awaken a general scep- 
ticism, and to reduce religion to a calculation of 
chances. 

Now all persons, on whom this presses as a diffi- 
culty, will do well to consult Bishop Butler (Anal. 
part. ii. c. 6), where many important trains of 
thought are suggested that may well tend to quiet 
their minds. These thoughts are indeed cast by 
Bishop Butler in a mould more immediately suited 
to the doubts of a Deist than a Christian: but by 
very slight alterations here and there of words 
obviously immaterial to the argument, it will be 
found that they apply with equal force, and carry 
equal satisfaction, to those who doubt how much 
they shall accept for revelation, as to those who 
doubt about accepting any at all. As a specimen 
of the way in which such application may be made, 
1 shall extract one or two of this great Bishop’s 
reflections, making the few required substitutions. 
On reference to the original it will easily be seen, 
whether any force has been put on the sentiments 
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of the author ; and persons interested in the subject 
may perhaps be led to make a similar use of other 
parts of that remarkable volume. 

“Tt appears! to be a thing evident, though not 
much attended to, that, if on consideration of any 
professed revelation of God’s will, the evidence of 
it should seem to some persons doubtful, in the 
highest supposable degree, even this doubtful evi- 
dence will, however, put them under very serious 
obligations. For, suppose a man to be really in 
doubt, whether one who was most certainly his best 
well-wisher, and most thoroughly knew his interest, 
did not very earnestly wish him to adopt some par- 
ticular course of conduct, though for some reason 
or other he forbore to press it explicitly: suppose 
farther, that he was under obligations to this person 
of the deepest kind: no one who had any sense of 
gratitude or prudence could possibly consider him- 
self in the same situation, with regard to choosing 
or avoiding such a course of conduct, as if he had 
no such doubt. In truth, it is as just to say that 
certainty and doubt are the same, as to say that 
the situations now mentioned would leave a man as 
entirely at liberty, in point of gratitude or prudence, 
as if he were certain that his wise and excellent 
friend had no such wish. And thus, though the 
evidence, that it is God’s will we should act in a 
particular way, should be little more than that we 
are given to see it to be supposable and credible, 


1 vid. Butler’s Anal. 1. 6. 
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this cught in all reason to beget a serious practical 
apprehension that it may be true: and the appre- 
hension, that such and such things may be the will 
of God, does as really lay men under obligations, as 
a full conviction that they are so. Such apprehen- 
sion ought to turn men’s eyes to every degree of 
new light which may be had, from whatever side it 
cemes; and induce them to refrain, in the mean- 
time, from every thought or act which may perhaps 
turn out in the end to have been an offence against 
God. Especially are they bound to keep at the 
greatest distance from all profane levity; for this 
the very nature of the case forbids; and to treat 
with the greatest reverence a matter on which such 
ereat things depend. 

“Nor does there appear any absurdity in sup- 
posing, that the speculative difficulties in which the 
evidence of some parts of religion is involved, may 
make even the principal part of some persons’ trial. 
For, as the chief temptations of the generality of 
the world are the ordinary motives to injustice or 
unrestrained pleasure, or to live in the neglect of 
religion from that frame of mind, which renders 
many persons almost without feeling as to any 
thing distant, or which is not the object of their 
senses; so there are other persons without this 
shallowness of temper, persons of a deeper sense as 
to what is invisible and future, who not only see, 
but have a general practical feeling, that what is to 
come will be present, and that things are not less 
real for not being objects of sense; and who, from 
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their natural constitution of body and temper, and 
from their external condition, may have but small 
temptations to behave ill, small difficulty in be- 
having well, in the common course of life. Now, 
when these latter persons have a distinct full con- 
viction of the truth of any part of religion, without 
any possible doubts or difficulties, the practice of it 
is to them unavoidable, unless they will do constant 
violence to their own minds; and so much of reli- 
gion is scarce any more a discipline to them, than 
to creatures in a state of perfection. Yet these 
persons may possibly stand in need of moral disci- 
pline and exercise, in a higher degree than they 
would have by such an easy practice of religion. 
Or it may be requisite, for reasons unknown to us, 
that they should give some farther manifestation 
what is their moral character, to the creation of 
God, than such an easy practice of it would be. 
Thus, in the great variety of religious situations in 
which men are placed, what constitutes, what 
chiefly and peculiarly constitutes the probation, in 
all senses, of some persons, may be the difficulties 
in which the evidence of some parts of religion is 
involved; and their principal and distinguished 
trial may be, how they will behave under and with 
respect to these difficulties.” 

Such considerations, if well weighed, will prove 
to serious persons, that doubtful evidence on the 
subject of religion, far from being a just cause of 
distress and perplexity, affords us the best opportu- 
nities for showing our real love towards God, and 
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our desire to please Him: and that, such being the 
case, we should thankfully treasure up even the 
remotest hints that are afforded us respecting the 
Divine will, as loving children would the intima- 
tions of a departed parent: looking anxiously for 
them wherever they are to be found, and being 
more ready, a hundred times over, to make per- 
sonal sacrifices in deference to an imagined wish, 
than in any case to neglect a real one. 


CHAPTER IV. 


[THE INFLUENCE OF PREJUDICE] IN THE INTER- 
PRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


' SomE people say to themselves, ‘“‘ We will not be pre- 
judiced, we will read and think and interpret for ourselves, 
by common sense, and not according to the ingenious 
pedantry of commentators,” &c. Such people are under a 
great delusion. Let them try ever so much, they neither 
think for themselves nor interpret for themselves. They 
are in a groove, and cannot get out of it. Their notions, 
their feelings, their associations, are not theirown. They 
have picked them up from others, or from opposing others. 
Every idea of theirs is different from what it would have 
been, if they had been brought up in other times or in 
other society. The views of their times and their society 
are most dogmatical commentators, and will intrude at 
every instant on unprejudiced thought, unperceived and 
unsuspected. What they have to choose between is, 
whether they will resign themselves to this commentator, 
or compare its dogmata with those of other commentators, 
whose times and whose society have been different. 


1 [The rough notes which follow in smaller type are all that 
remains of what it was intended to introduce into this chapter. 
They appear to have been written later than the rest of the 
Essay. | 
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Do they mean to say that if a plain, simple, uninstructed 
heathen took up the Bible, he would think it such a very 
plain book, so completely within the reach of his under- 
standing ? would it not be a mass of mystery to him from 
beginning to end? and why so? because he would not be 
familiar with hundreds of words and phrases, with which, 
from hearing them very often, the same class of under- 
standings are now familiar, 6. ρ΄. ‘‘ Two or three gathered 
together.” Now this very familiarity is a prejudice, a 
grotesque prejudice. It is either accompanied with ideas, 
or a substitute for them. If the former, the ideas are a 
prejudice, imbibed unconsciously, and therefore at random ; 
from all kinds of sources which chance, not our own wis- 
dom, has selected for us. 

A man reads over the verse, “Ἅ Whatsoever ye bind,” &c'. 
and goes on to the next as if his eyes had met nothing to 
arrest them. He sees nothing in it remarkable; all there 
is quite plain; it is merely an Orientalism, or a Hebraism, 
or a strong mode of speaking, to assure faithful Christians 
of His [Christ’s] support. What does he know of Orien- 
talisms or Hebraisms ? or has he ever in his own experience 
encountered such strong modes of speaking? If a friend 
had said to him ‘ Whatever debts you contract, I will 
pay,” and he had contracted debts in the assurance, would 
he be well contented with the explanation that nothing 
more was meant than a strong expression of good will ? 
No, these strong modes of speaking are not the sort of 
thing men meet with themselves, and would never come 
into their heads but by being put in. Somebody (they 
forget who) once (they forget when) told them this was 


1 [It must be recollected that our Church, instead of con- 
fining the promise to the Apostles, interprets the corresponding 
text of the gifts of her Priests, at their Ordination. | 
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a strong mode of speech. They never took the trouble to 
ask whether he was right or wrong; they have altogether 
forgotten the circumstance; but the explanation floats 
before their mind, and they think it the suggestion of their 
own unbiassed common sense. 

People talk a great deal about being Bible Christians, 
as if it was a fine and praiseworthy thing to have rejected 
all sources of instruction but the Bible; to have gone at 
once to the fountain head, to have been taught only by God’s 
word, not by man’s, &c. What would these good people 
say to a sky astronomer? The sky is the fountain-head of 
all astronomical knowledge; nothing can be known about 
astronomy except what is seen there. ‘There it shines in 
gold and azure; every syllable of the system of Newton is 
there, and it is only because there that it is true. When 
these good people can read the system of Newton in the 
sky, and think a man’s knowledge of astronomy better and 
more complete because he is a sky astronomer, and has 
read and heard nothing else on the subject except the book 
of the heavens, then they may with more consistency talk 
about Bible Christians.... 


CHAPTER V. 


REVERENCE NOT DANGEROUS [IN THE INTER- 
PRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. ] 


To hear some persons talk, one would suppose that 
a propensity to overrate the sacredness of sacred 
things is among the besetting frailties of the human 
heart, a temptation against which we ought to be 
as watchfully jealous as against the lust of the 
flesh, or the lust of the eyes, or the pride of life. 
Nay, So sensitively alive are many to their danger on 
this quarter, that on no occasion do they feel called 
on to sift evidence so minutely, or to demand such 
unequivocal and demonstrative proof, as in order 
to satisfy themselves that they can with a safe con- 
science acknowledge a debt of veneration. 

Of the many subjects on which this scrupulous- 
ness has exercised itself, none, perhaps, have at- 
tracted a larger share of it than the Apostolical 
Ministry, and the Eucharistic Bread and Wine 
after consecration. 

To think more of these sacred things than the 
Scriptures actually force us to think, to believe any 
thing about them which by any interpretation we 
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can avoid believing, seems to such persons an actual 
sin : on the sceptical side they see nothing but safety, 
on the credulous side nothing but danger. Thus, 
though they know that the 6th chapter of St. John 
is the only place in the Bible where the Body and 
Blood of Christ is [are] mentioned, except the four 
places which record the institution of the Eucharist, 
yet since it is possible that in this one place it may 
be used in a different sense from [that in] which 
it is used in the other four, they at once assume 
that it is so. Though they know that τοῦτο ποιεῖτε 
εἰς τὴν ἐμὴν ἀνάμνησιν are the most natural words for 
our Lord to have used if He meant to say, 
«Sacrifice this in remembrance of Me,” yet since it 
is possible He may have meant no more by them 
than “Do this in remembrance of Me,” they take 
for granted that He meant the latter and not the 
former. They know that some of the Evangelists 
describe our Lord’s words over the elements as 
εὐλογία [blessing]; but since others describe them as 
εὐχαριστία [ thanksgiving ] they assume that cédoya can 
mean no more in this place than the εὐχαριστία. 
They know that our Lord’s remarkable promises, 
*¢ Where two or three are gathered together in My 
Name, there am I in the midst of them,” and “Lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world,” were as a fact spoken to the Twelve, when 
apart from the other disciples; yet since they are 
sense, if understood as promises to all Christians, 
they assume that they certainly were made to all 
Christians equally. They know that our Lord said 
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to the Twelve, «“‘Whatsoever ye shall bind on 
earth, shall be bound in heaven,” and “ Whosesoever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted ;” but having made 
a paraphrase of these words which explains away 
their obvious meaning, they take this as a proof 
that the obvious meaning is false. They know 
that Jesus Christ communicated the Holy Ghost to 
His Apostles by breathing on them, and they to 
their successors by the imposition of hands, com- 
missioning these successors to lay hands likewise 
themselves on persons to succeed them; but since 
it is no where expressly stated that this last impo- 
sition of hands was to convey onwards the precious 
gift, they conclude from hence that it did not. 

In this manner the ancient belief of the Church, 
respecting the Sacraments and the Priesthood, is 
conceived to be refuted. It is proved that this 
belief is not forced upon us by Scripture ; that the 
texts which seem to imply it, do not necessarily 
imply it: and hence it is inferred that they cer- 
tainly do not imply it; that it is not alluded to in 
Scripture ; and is therefore a foolish, if not criminal 
superstition. 

Persons who think in this manner will do well 
to recollect, that there are in the bible the following 
words, ‘“* Thomas, because thou hast seen Me, thou 
hast believed: blessed are they that have not seen, 
and yet have believed.” ‘These words certainly do 
not apply directly either to the Sacred Elements or 
the Priesthood; primarily they refer to our Lord’s 
resurrection, not to the institutions which are the 
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standing monuments of it; yet they are not the 
words of one who would be exceedingly displeased 
at our accepting even these on evidence short of 
demonstration. ‘ Blessed are they that have not 
seen. and yet have believed,”—this declaration 
[humanly speaking] is strangely unguarded, if a 
generous unsuspecting reverence for all that claims 
to be from Him, is indeed so dangerous a temper : 
nor do [ think that man’s condition an unenviable 
one, who at the last day shall plead as validly for 
all his errors, as this text will plead for those of a 
ready Faith. 

If at that day it shall indeed prove true, that 
Sacerdotal Benedictions and Absolutions, and the 
mysterious Consecration of the Bread and Wine, 
are nothing more than many a zealous Protestant 
would reduce them to; and the reverence of those 
who have bowed to them as Christ’s ordinances, 
shall thus turn out to have been superfluous ; is it 
to be thought that the fear to reject what might 
possibly be from the Lord, will prove no excuse for 
having accepted what was not? that the temper 
which has in these instances been led astray by 
trusting evidence short of demonstration, will find 
no grace in His eyes who reproved the incredulity 
of Thomas ? 

And now let us think for a moment on the 
opposite alternative. It must be remembered that 
the interpretation of Scripture on which these 
ordinances are founded, though not certain, is not 
disproved. It may be the true interpretation : 
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Absolutions, Benedictions, and Consecrations, may 
turn out at the last day to have been all that the 
Primitive Church considered them, and those who 
have set them at nought may be called on to render 
account accordingly. 

Now in this case it may be worth considering, 
whether the sin of such persons will wear a very 
different aspect from the sin of Korah. Many 
persons will possibly shrink from such a thought 
as too shocking, or turn from it in disgust, satisfy- 
ing themselves that it turns on some assumed and 
unproved analogy between the Christian and 
Aaronical Priesthood; yet let them consider a 
little: reference to Jude 11. will convince them that 
Christians may perish in the gainsaying of Korah, 
and therefore that the nature of this gainsaying 
cannot be indifferent to them; nor is it a safe way 
for them to draw exaggerated pictures of Korah’s 
guiltiness, and thus to satisfy themselves that, 
because they feel horror at it, they cannot par- 
take it. 

Korah’s sin has its mitigating circumstances, 
which ought on no account to be kept out of sight ; 
for it is a kind of mitigation which did not exempt 
him from punishment, and therefore will not ex- 
empt us. 1. The evidence which Korah had be- 
fore him, that God had reserved the Priesthood to 
the family of Aaron, was not so conclusive as was 
afterwards vouchsafed: at the time when he 
claimed to exercise its functions Aaron’s rod had 
not budded ; God’s will was not yet fully revealed 
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upon the subject: indeed it cannot be proved that 
his sin consisted in any thing worse than in ven- 
turing to sacrifice without having received an ex- 
press commission for doing so’. 2. Korah was cer- 
tainly sincere; he was thoroughly convinced of his 
right to what he claimed. His conduct shows no 
fear or hesitation ; he readily accepts the challenge 
of Moses, and presents himself at the place ap- 
pointed, to wait the answer of the Lord. <“ Moses 
said unto Korah, Be thou and all thy company 
before the Lord, thou and they and Aaron to-mor- 
row: and take every man his censer, and put 
incense in them, and bring ye before the Lord 
every man his censer, two hundred and fifty cen- 
sers; thou also and Aaron each of you his censer. 
And they took every man his censer, and put fire 
in them, and laid incense thereon, and stood in the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation with 
Moses and Aaron: and Korah gathered all the con- 
gregation against them unto the door of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation; and the glory of the 
Lord appeared unto all the congregation.” 

After weighing these things well, let it be con- 
sidered whether, at the last day, in the event of 
there proving to have been such a thing as a 
Christian Priesthood, the incompleteness of the 
evidence with which it is revealed, or the sincerity 


1{But see Numbers iii. 10; iv. 15; from which it would 
seem that he may have disbelieved Moses and Aaron’s report 
of what God had told them. } 
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of those who disbelieve it, will make any wide 
difference between their case and Korah’s. 

It might be easy to multiply instances from the 
Old Testament, setting forth how dangerous it is 
to underrate the sacredness of sacred things; but 
perhaps this may be sufficient; and in the absence 
of any single instance setting forth the danger of 
the opposite course, will warrant us in concluding, 
that in all cases of doubt, where Scripture leaves 
the choice between two interpretations, the most 
reverential side is always the safe side. 


* * % 


VOL. I. H 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE CHURCH SYSTEM UNDER THE APOSTLES, AS — 
EXHIBITED IN SCRIPTURE. 


§ 1. The invisible powers of the Apostles. 


Ir has already been pointed out that the powers 
conveyed to the Apostles, by our Lord’s breathing 
on them, and saying, “ Receive the Holy Ghost,” 
were invisible; and this not from any considera- 
tion of the nature of those powers, but from the 
fact that the only visible powers they possessed, 
were conveyed to them either before or not till 
afterwards. 

I proceed now to inquire what these invisible 
powers were, by an examination of the grant in 
which they were conveyed. 

The words of the grant are recorded by St. John, 
(xx. 21.) “And Jesus said unto them, Peace be 
unto you; as My Father hath sent Me, even so 
send I you. And when He had said this, He 
breathed on them, and saith unto them, Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost. Whosesoever sins ye remit, they 
are remitted unto them, and whosesoever sins ye 
retain, they are retained.” 
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Now there can hardly be a greater proof, how 
difficult it is to explain away the obvious meaning 
of these words, than will be suggested by analysing 
the explanation commonly adopted for this purpose. 
It is said that the power here given, was the power 
to declare authoritatively the terms of salvation ; 
and this, whether in censures, assurances of absolu- 
tion, or sermons: in which case the words of our 
Lord must be thus paraphrased: “ΤῸ whomsoever 
ye declare the terms of salvation, the terms of sal- 
vation are declared ;” and since this paraphrase 
admits only of one or other of the two following 
interpretations, we shall have no choice but to 
adopt one or other of them. It either means, “To 
whomsoever ye declare the terms of salvation, 
(whether truly or falsely) the terms of salvation 
are declared ;” in which case little seems to be 
gained by the explanation :—or it means, “To 
whomsoever ye truly declare them, they will be 
truly declared',” a truism so obvious, that it seems 
scarcely to respond to the expectation naturally 
raised by the words and act which had preceded it. 
The declaratory hypothesis, it seems, leaves us in 
this dilemma: we must either suppose that our 
Lord authorised the Apostles to declare any terms 
of salvation they pleased, with the assurance that 


1/The interpretation commented on really stands thus: 
‘‘ When ye declare the terms of salvation, ye shall cally declare 
them;” i. 6. ‘‘ you word shall be with authority. I will make 


good your words.”” This is very intelligible in point of mean- 
ing ; but one does not see how it is gained from the sacred text. | 
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these should hold good in the case of the persons to 
whom they were declared: or we must suppose, 
that His most solemn and impressive act, and the 
awful gift which accompanied it, the breath of the 
Son of God, now no longer mortal, and the commu- 
nication of the Ever-blessed Spirit, were intended 
only to confirm an authority which no incredulity 
could question. 

The existence of such an hypothesis as this, and 
much more the general adoption of it, is a fact 
which should warn cautious persons against theo- 
rising on the passage which has given rise to it. 
A more prudent, as well as a more pious course, 
will be to refer to the other parts of Scripture, for 
such light as may be brought to bear upon it, and 
when we have done this, to attempt no more. 

Now it will be recollected that, in a previous 
part of our Lord’s ministry, He had made a promise 
to the Apostles, couched in terms so nearly re- 
sembling those of this mysterious grant, as to make 
it at least supposable, that they allude to it, and thus 
that the grant is the fulfilment of the promise. 
St. Matthew informs us (xvi. 17,) that on occasion 
of St. Peter’s confessing Jesus to be the Christ, 
He had answered and said, ‘** Thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build My Church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I 
will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
Heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, 
shall be bound in Heaven; and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth, shall be loosed in Heaven.” 
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This promise was afterwards repeated to all the 
Apostles, (St. Matt. xviii. 18.) and accompanied 
with other assurances, which seem to give it a 
more distinct meaning. “If thy brother shall 
trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault 
between thee and him alone.... But if he will not 
hear thee, then take with thee one or two more. 
And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto 
the Church ; but if he neglect to hear the Church, 
let him be unto thee as a heathen man and a pub- 
lican. Verily, I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall 
bind on earth, shall be bound in Heaven; and 
whatsoever ye shall loose on earth, shall be loosed 
in Heaven.” 

Now in this passage many things deserve to be 
noticed. (1.) We may observe that a Society was to 
be set up, consisting either of the Apostles alone, 
or of the Apostles together with others, called the 
Church, with authority over offenders, and that 
suck au authority, as belonged to private men 
neither separate nor united together. For the 
offender here was to be admonished, first by a 
single person; then by one or two more, i.e. by an 
indefinite number, who still had no commission 
except to admonish; but as soon as he is brought 
before the Church, there an authority appears, and 
the offender is to feel its sentence, ‘* Let him be 
unto thee as a Heathen.” 

(2.) That this authority was not to belong to 
the Church, considered on/y as a greater number of 
Christians, but as it signified particular persons 
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who had this authority from Christ, for the edifica- 
tion of His Church. For Christ expressly declares 
in the following verse, that “where two or three 
are met together in His Name, there is He in the 
midst of them.” Here is the description of that 
Church, before which the offender was to be 
brought, and whose authority Christ promises to 
support; it is “two or three met together in His 
Name.” Now the Church was not to have this 
authority over the offender, considered as a number, 
i.e. two or three; for we see that the offender had 
been already before such a Church; he had been 
before two or three: and after the neglect of them 
he was to be brought before another two or three, 
met together 7x Christ's Name’. Which is a plain 
proof that the offender was not to be censured by 
the Church as it signifies a number of Christians, 
but as it implies particular persons, acting in the 
Name of Christ, and with Hs authority. 

(3.) That the authority here promised to the 
Church, was a judicial authority, such as to affect 
and alter the condition of persons censured by it. 
This is implied in the words, “let him be unto thee 
as a heathen ;” which means, in the most natural 
and common sense of the words, that they should 
look upon him no longer as a Christian, or within 
the kingdom of Heaven, but as reduced to the state 
of heathens. 

1 [That is, our Lord’s words seem to run as follows: “1 he 
will not hear them, tell it to the Church; now, where two or 


three are gathered in My name, ¢here is the Church, My 
representative.”’ | 
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(4.) That this judicial authority was to affect 
man’s condition, not merely in relation to their 
fellow-men, but also to God. For it is declared 
that “whatsoever should be thus bound on earth, 
should be bound in Heaven!'.” 

From this analysis of our Lord’s second promise, 
we derive a very intelligible explanation of the 
first; “ And I will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of Heaven ;” which is precisely equivalent 
to the assurance here given, that admission into, or 
exclusion from this kingdom, should belong solely 
to the Apostles. The keys of the kingdom of 
Heaven were to be entrusted to St. Peter and the 
other Apostles, in such a sense, that no one could 
enter it without their leave, nor remain in it 
against their command. 

Now it is only to suppose that the kingdom of 
Heaven was set up for the remission of sins’, (a 
proposition, which I suppose no one will question,) 
and that the sins of those who are excluded from it 
are not remitted in the same sense, or to the same 
extent, as the sins of those that are within it, and 
then the two promises which have just been com- 


1 These four remarks are taken almost word for word from 
Law’s third Letter to Bishop Hoadly. 

2 {It would seem that the connexion between the Kingdom of 
Heaven and the Remission of Sins, was of such a nature as to 
make the one phrase naturally suggest the other to the Apostles. 
Comp. St. Matt. τι. 2. with St. Mark i. 4. and St. Luke ui. 3. 
Part of the baptismal Creed in St. Cyprian’s time was, ‘‘ Credis 
remissionem peccatorum et vitam aternam per sanctam Cathol- 
icam Kcclesiam?” Ep. 69. ed. Fell. | 
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pared and explained, receive their exact fulfilment 
in the grant recorded by St. John, ““ Whosesoever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them, and 
whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.” 

As a farther illustration of the nature of this 
grant, two instances are recorded, in which the 
Apostle St. Paul appears to have acted on it. St. 
Paul was not indeed one of those on whom our 
Lord breathed, and to whom His words, “ Receive 
the Holy Ghost,” were in the first instance ad- 
dressed. But that he was “caught up into the third 
heaven,” and there “ heard unspeakable things,” that 
he was “called to be an Apostle, not of men, neither 
by man, but by Jesus Christ,” and that he was 
‘nothing behind the very chiefest of the Apostles,” 
he himself has thought it necessary to assure us. 
From whence it is manifest, that the power of 
remitting and retaining sins, whatever it was, must 
have been among those committed to him: and if 
it should appear that on any occasion he acted con- 
formably to the view of that power which our 
Lord’s previous promise suggests, we may presume, 
perhaps, that this was the view he himself took of 
it, and consequently the true one. 

Now, in the case of the incestuous Corinthian, 
we find St. Paul issuing the following command 
«to the Church of God which was at Corinth.” 
«I verily, as absent in body, but present in spirit, 
have judged already as though I were present, 
concerning him that hath done this deed; In the 
Name of our Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are 
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gathered together, and my spirit with the power of 
the Lord Jesus, to deliver such an one unto Satan, 
for the destruction” (or, more properly, “ mortifica- 
tion”) “‘ of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in 
the day of the Lord Jesus.” Here then we find a 
Church, i.e. persons gathered together in Christ’s 
Name, under the authority of an Apostle, sitting as 
judges on an offender, and reducing him from the 
state of a Christian to the state of a heathen: i.e. 
using the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven in that 
very sense in which our Lord’s promise suggests 
that they were intended to be used, and in which 
they would seem precisely to correspond to the 
power of remitting and retaining sins. Jesus Christ 
had said, “ Whosesoever sins ye retain, they are 
retained ;” this has been shown to be perfectly in- 
telligible, if understood to mean, “ Whomsoever ye 
exclude from the Kingdom of Heaven, they are 
excluded ;” and thus St. Paul himself appears to 
have understood and acted upon it. 

That the expression, “to deliver such an one 
unto Satan,” is only another way of saying, “ to 
exclude such an one from the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
seems to require little proof; though, if any were 
wanted, it is afforded us in Coloss. 1. 19: where 
being “delivered from the power of darkness” is 
evidently spoken of as the same thing as being 
‘translated into the Kingdom of God’s dear Son.” 
The same phraseology is also to be found in Acts 
xxvi. 10, where the Christianizing of the Gentiles 
is called, “ turning them from darkness to light, and 
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Jrom the power of Satan unto God, that they may 
receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among 
them which are sanctified.” 

To suppose that a person when delivered back 
to Satan, became subject to any bodily disease, 
which he was not subject to before he was a Chris- 
tian, seems gratuitous : the words, εἰς ὄλεθρον τῆς σαρκὸς, 
do not necessarily imply any thing of the sort; it 
is well known that in the Greek Testament ἡ σὰρξ 
means carnal dispositions and feelings; clearly, 
then, the killing of such feelings may mean no 
more than mortification, humiliation, &e. and, till 
the context can be shown to require a different 
interpretation, this will be the natural one’. To 


1 | Whitby in loc. says, that the Ancient Fathers ‘‘ al/ inter- 
pret the words, εἰς ὄλεθρον τῆς σαρκὸς, of some disease to be 
~ inflicted on the offender by Satan.’’ Vid. also on 1 Tim. i. 20. 
Johnson (Unbloody Sacrifice, part 11. ch. 4.) says, ‘‘ Some 
both of the Ancients of the fourth century and of our modern 
divines, do suppose that St. Paul....did mean to say, that by 
virtue of this sentence the Devil” was ‘‘ enabled to inflict pains 
and diseases on him: now I have no great reason to contradict 
these great men in this particular, so it be allowed that these 
pains and diseases were an additional punishment, over and 
above the Excommunication:.. .but....I do not see sufficient 
reason to believe that St. Paul intended any such thing, nor 
does it appear from any other text of Scripture that either the 
incestuous person, or Hymenzeus and Alexander....were ever 
treated by Satan in this manner. When St. Paul smote 
Elymas....he expressly says, ‘The hand of the Lord is upon 
thee.’”? Yet, after all, surely the history of Job affords a 
remarkable illustration of the passage in question; ‘‘ The Lord 
said unto Satan, Behold, He is in thine hand; but save his 
life.” 11.6. And so, perhaps, do the words, ‘‘ Whom Satan 
hath bound :᾿ S. Luke xiii. 16. ] 
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appeal to the sicknesses which St. Paul ascribes to 
unworthy reception of the Communion is irrele- 
vant; for even, at this day, we profess in our 
Communion Service, that unworthy communicants 
*‘ provoke God to plague them with divers diseases 
and sundry kinds of death;” and any one who 
makes this profession sincerely, would at this day 
point to epidemic diseases among Christians, as a 
proof that God was provoked with them. So that 
when St. Paul speaks of an epidemic at Corinth 
as a proof of God’s displeasure, he does no more 
than the Prayer-Book authorizes us to do; and to 
infer from hence, that unworthy Communion in his 
time was always followed by bodily visitations, is 
as [reasonable] as it would be to infer from our 
Communion Service, that unworthy Communion 
among ourselves is always so followed. 

The other instance, in which St. Paul seems to 
have used the Power of the Keys, is less detailed in 
its circumstances: all we are informed of is, that 
two persons, Hymenzeus and Alexander, who, “ con- 
cerning the faith had made shipwreck,” were 
‘delivered unto Satan that they might learn not to 
blaspheme.” The fact, however, is important in 
one respect; since, as the sentence in the former 
case had been passed on immorality, so this we see 
was passed on heresy; thereby proving that errors 
of opinion, as well as of practice, were judged by 
St. Paul to unfit men for the Kingdom of Heaven. 

If the Alexander here mentioned was, as is gene- 
rally supposed, the “‘ Alexander the coppersmith,” 
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who afterwards did St. Paul “much evil,” and 
against whom he prays, “the Lord reward him 
according to his works,” it would seem that in his 
case excommunication certainly had not been at- 
tended with a temporal judgment; for, had it been 
so, he would already have been rewarded according 
to his works ; and besides, such a visible badge of 
God’s displeasure would have interfered with his 
ability afterwards to “do much evil.” One, whom 
all his neighbours saw to be under God’s sentence, 
would not be able “ greatly to withstand the words” 
of his judge!. 


1 {To the above indications of a real power, and divinely 
given, over the souls of his converts, may be added a number 
of passages in which the Apostle speaks of his ἐξουσία, δύναμις, 
δωρεά, &c. in the Gospel. Of these ἐξουσέα is the most remark- 
able word, as being that adopted by our Lord concerning Him- 
self. ‘* All power (ἐξουσία) is given unto Me in heaven and in 
earth.”” Matt. xxvili. 18. Vid. also John x. 18, Matt. xxi. 23. 
The word means more than power ; it is rather a faculty, privi- 
lege, dignity, right, or prerogative, or what we expressly call a 
gift. Hence St. John says, ‘‘ As many as received Him, to 
them gave He the power [or rather the faculty or dignity | 
of becoming the sons of God.” i. 12. Vid. Rev. xxu. 14. 
Hebr. vi. 4,5. It was not merely that their external state was 
changed, but the actual condition and capacities of their . 
nature, as if a blind man had gained sight, or an ignorant man 
a knowledge of the languages, or a brute animal had become a 
rational being. So again, ‘‘He gave them the faculty or gift 
(ἐξουσίαν) of casting out unclean spirits, and of healing all 
manner of sickness and disease.”” Matt. x. i. Vid. Acts vii. 10. 
With the above uses of the word ἐξουσία before his mind, let 
the reader consider the texts that follow. First, our Saviour 
commits His ἐξουσία to the Apostles. ‘‘ All power is given 
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The conclusion of the whole appears to be, that 
the power of remitting and retaining sins was the 
Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven: that it enabled 
those who were entrusted with it to admit into 
that Kingdom, or to exclude from it, whomsoever 
they judged worthy of admission or exclusion; and 
that persons so admitted or excluded, underwent a 
change of condition, not in relation to men only, 
but also to God. What was the precise nature and 
extent of the change, we have not perhaps sufficient 
data to determine; but that it may have been 
incaleulably great and important no wise man will 
deny, or, I think, doubt. 


unto Me in heaven and in earth; go ye therefore,” ἕο. ‘‘.4s My 
Father hath sent Me, even so send I you. And when he had 
said this, He breathed on them, and saith unto them, Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost.” Thus the power given them was an €£:s, 
habit, or new nature. The properties of it are next mentioned, 
‘* Whosesoever sins ye remit,” &c. Again, ‘‘The Son of man 
is as a man taking a far journey, who left his howse, and gave 
authority (τὴν ἐξουσίαν) to his servants, and to every man his 
work.”’ Mark xii. 34. “The Kingdom of God is not in word, 
but in power,” (ἐν δυνάμει). ‘* What will ye? Shall I come 
unto you with a rod, or in love and the spirit of meekness Ὁ 
1 Cor. iv. 20, 21. “Τὸν though I should boast somewhat 
more of our authority (ἐξουσίας) which the Lord hath given us 
for edification, and not for your destruction,” (vid. 1 Cor. v. 5.) 
ΚΤ should not be ashamed.”’ 2 Cor. x. 8. vid. also xii. 10. 
Thus Baptism, Absolution, and Excommunication, are ministra- 
tions directly resulting from a definite gift of the Holy Ghost. | 
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§ 2. The Powers of the Apostohe Missionaries. 


The structure of the New Testament does not 
allow us to suppose, that the information it affords 
us respecting the power of the Apostolic Mission- 
aries, is any thing like so complete as what we 
derive from it respecting that of the Apostles. 

The four Gospels, treating as they do, one may 
almost say principally, of the education of the 
Apostles for their destined ministry, from the time 
of their first call till their final separation from 
their [ Heavenly | Instructor, may naturally be sup- 
posed to embrace whatever was most prominent 
either in the instructions they received, or the 
powers granted for their execution ; not indeed that 
we can see any necessity for these points being 
mentioned in Scripture, but because the subject 
so naturally led to mentioning them, that we can 
hardly suppose them to have been unintentionally 
passed over. 

But with regard to the Apostolic Missionaries, 
the case is very different. Of all the Books of the 
New Testament, one only professes to give us any 
account of any thing the Apostles did after our 
Lord’s ascension; and there is nothing in the 
structure or apparent intention of this Book to call 
forth a detailed account of their Missionary System. 
Its professed object was, to inform St. Luke’s 
friend, Theophilus, of certain remarkable transac- 
tions which he had not before heard from authentic 
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sources; and in doing this, it would of course pass 
over all such matters of ordinary routine as must 
have been familiar to every Christian of that day. 
Now, interesting as it would be to us in the 19th 
century to have set before us in detail the system 
of the primitive missions, and the powers entrusted 
to the Missionaries; yet, to Theophilus, it is 
obvious that this system must have been as familiar 
as the arrangements of Missionary Societies of the 
present day, are to their respective members ; and it 
would be as unnatural for St. Luke to enter into 
an explanation of them to his friend, as it would 
be for a Missionary of the present day, writing 
from Africa to England, to fill his letter with a copy 
of his Society’s rules. On this subject, whatever 
may be contained in the Acts of the Apostles must 
be looked for only in scattered notices, and picked 
up here and there, as it were accidentally. 

It is farther to be observed, that the portion of 
this book which touches at all on the subject of 
Missions is exceedingly short. ‘The first twelve 
chapters are almost entirely occupied with events 
which took place at Jerusalem, and in three narra- 
tives respecting the conversion of three individuals, 
the Ethiopian Eunuch, St. Paul, and Cornelius; 
while the eight last relate exclusively to the cap- 
ture, imprisonment, and voyage, of St. Paul: thus 
leaving only eight to that apparently inexhaustible 
subject, the general propagation of Christianity. 
We cannot therefore expect to find much, even in 
the way of allusion, to what were then matters of 
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routine, within a compass so very limited, and 
where such a mass of materials presented them- 
selves for insertion. 

Of the remaining Books relating to events after 
our Lord’s death, one is prophetic, and the others 
are letters arising out of particular circumstances, 
and giving advice with reference to them; nor 
does the subject of any one of these appear to call 
for a full statement of the powers of the Apostolic 
Missionaries. To consider these Letters either 
singly, or in the aggregate, as a general treatise on 
Christianity, is an assumption unwarranted by any 
declaration of Scripture, and, as has been clearly 
shown, unfounded [on] any principles of sound 
reason. We must take them for what they profess 
to be, and expect no fuller information from them 
than what their respective subjects are likely to 
call forth. 

From the New Testament, then, we may expect 
to collect only incidental notices of the powers of 
the Apostolic Missionaries. Nor will it follow, 
though the information we can gather from such 
notices should amount to little, that the powers 
themselves were trifling and unimportant. For if 
wherever we find them noticed at all, they are 
noticed in such a manner as is consistent with 
their being of the greatest importance, the mere 
fact, that the notice does not force us to think 
them so, implies nothing. Unless it can be shown, 
either that they are anywhere so noticed as to 
negative their importance, or that in any particular 
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place where they are not noticed, such silence is 
inconsistent with their importance, then whatever 
we can anywhere else collect of a positive kind 
must be taken without drawback. 

I proceed then to collect such notices as appear 
to bear upon the subject; and perhaps it will be 
found, that, considering the scanty materials from 
which they are taken, they amount on the whole 
to more than could have been expected'. And, 

1. It will be observed, that almost the first fact 
with which the Book of Acts acquaints us, is most 
important in relation to this very inquiry. 

The very first thing we are there informed of, 
after our Lord’s ascent into heaven, is an incontes- 
table proof that the Apostles considered themselves 
empowered to make an Apostle; and this, not by 
any play upon words, but in the very same sense 
in which they themselves were Apostles. They 
prayed God to direct them in choosing one to fill that 
very Apostleship from which Judas, by transgres- 
sion, fell; and the person whom they were directed 
to choose was numbered with the [eleven ] Apostles’. 


1 [That is, though the writing and preservation of the books 
of the New Testament are apparently so fortuitous, that a com- 
plete system of Christianity is not to be eapected in them, yet 
it is overruled by Divine Providence that they should consti- 
tute a Rule of Faith. The proof that Scripture is such a Rule, 
lies in the testimony of the Fathers to the fact; but with this 
subject we are not here concerned. | 

9[“1 wish to draw attention to one circumstance more 
especially, viz. the time when it [the ordination of St. Matthias ] 
occurred. It was contrived, (if one may say so) exactly to fall 

VOL. I. I 
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Now the certainty that they exercised this power 
to so full an extent in any one case, will of ‘course 
greatly diminish the difficulty of supposing that 
they did so in others: and among other things will 
render it credible, that, when St. Barnabas is called 
Apostle, he, though not one of the twelve, still was 
an Apostle in the same sense as they were, and 
endowed with the same powers. 

I mention this, in the first instance, as clearing 
the way for the consideration of other and inferior 
powers, which the Apostles were in the habit 
of dispensing much more frequently, and without 


within the very short ¢terval, which elapsed between the 
departure of our Lord and the arrival of the Comforter in His 
place: within that ‘‘little while,’ during which the Church was 
comparatively left alone in the world....Of course, St. Peter 
must have had from our Lord express authority for this step : 
otherwise it would seem most natural to defer a transaction so 
important, until the unerring Guide, the Holy Ghost, should 
have come among them, as they knew He would in a few days. 
On the other hand, since the Apostles were eminently Apostles 
of our Incarnate Lord, since their very being, as -dpostles, 
depended entirely on their personal mission from Him....in 
that regard one should naturally have expected, that He 
Himself, before His departure, would have supplied the vacancy 
by personal designation. But we see it was not His pleasure to 
do so. As the Apostles afterwards brought on the Ordination 
sooner, so He had deferred it longer than might have been 
expected. Both ways it should seem as if there were a purpose 
of bringing the event within those ten days, during which, as I 
said, the Church was left to herself; left to exercise her faith 
and hope, much as Christians are left now, without any méra- 
culous aid, or extraordinary illumination from above.” Tracts 
for the Times, No. 52. ] 
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the reception of which no society of converts appear 
to have been regarded as a Church. 

2. It seems to be quite clear, that, on the forma- 
tion of every new society of Christians, it was the 
the constant practice to confer on some, at least, of 
the first converted among them, the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. Immediately on Philip’s success in 
Samaria becoming known at Jerusalem, St. Peter 
and St. John were sent thither to complete the 
work by conferring this gift’. In the same way, as 
soon as it was known that there were converts at 
Antioch, St. Barnabas was despatched to visit 
them, and took with him St. Paul; and though no 
mention is here made of conferring the Holy Ghost, 
yet this was probably an object of their journey’. 
That, till the reception of this gift, the formation 
of a Church was not effected, seems evident from 
the manner in which St. Paul, on his first arrival at 
Ephesus, inquired of certain converts whom he 
found there, “‘ whether they had received the Holy 
Ghost since they believed ?” where the very manner 
of putting the question implies, that this was 
necessary to complete the work which had been 
begun among them. It appears, too, that the ordi- 
nary manner of receiving this gift, was through 


1 [If our Church, in the Gospel for Whit Tuesday, has a 
view, as 1s probable, to the Ember Week, she confirms this in- 
terpretation. | 

9 [If St. Barnabas and St. Paul were not consecrated till Acts 
xill. they can hardly be supposed to have conferred the Holy 
Ghost in Acts xi. | 
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prayer [and] the laying on of an Apostle’s hands : 
certainly it could not be received from any other 
human source ; otherwise so great a Saint as Philip, 
and one endowed with such highly miraculous 
powers, would not have been unable to confer it: 
but that it was sometimes given by special interpo- 
sition immediately from God, the case of Cornelius 
and his household puts out of question; and per- 
haps in the case of the Samaritans, the expression 
“for as yet He was fallen upon none of them,” may 
imply that such interpositions were not extremely 
rare. From the case of Cornelius, however, we are 
not entitled to draw any such inference, as the 
reason for making it an exception is evident, and as 
evidently unique. 

What was the exact nature of the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, and what the powers it conveyed, 
must in some degree remain a subject of conjecture. 
That they were in part visible, consisting in pro- 
phecy, the gift of tongues, &c. is certain; but 
whether these were the whole of what was given, 
or, as in the case of the Apostles, only accompani- 
ments of other invisible powers, does not appear. 

Another fact, of which there can be little doubt, 
with regard to the formation of new Churches, is, 
that they were incomplete until persons had been 
appointed over them with some sort of spiritual 
authority. These persons are in different places 
variously styled “ Elders,” (zpeoBdzepa.,)' “«“ Govern- 
ors,” (ἡ γέμενοι,}} Chiefs,” (προϊστάμενοι,)" Overseers,” 


i Acts xiv. 2. 3. xx. 17. 2 Heb. xin 7, 17. > We hessaynl2s 
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(ἐπέσκοποι;)" also “ Prophets” and “ Teachers’.” The 
offices assigned to them are διακονεῖν and λειτουργεῖν", 
that is, to act as inferior and superior Priests® ; 
also “to baptize’,” “to labour*®,” ‘to admonish’,” 
ἐς (0 feed the flock of God,” “to watch for souls as 
they that must give account" ;” and the people in 
their turn are required “to submit themselves,” 
“to obey,” “to esteem them very highly in love,” 
“to receive them in the Lord with all gladness.” 
The greatness of the powers given is perhaps no 
where more strongly implied than in the passage 
where they are warned by St. Peter, not κατακυριεύειυ 
τῶν κλήρων “to lord it over God’s heritage ;” in which 
it is plainly implied, that they had the ability to do 
what they were cautioned against doing. It ap- 
pears farther, that the conveyance of these powers 
was ordinarily effected by the presence of an Apos- 


IWActs xx./28. 2 Acts xiii. 1. 1 Cor. xu.-28. 5 ibid. 
᾿ 41 ΤΊ. 11. 10, 19. 5 Acts xi. 1. 

6 The use of the word Priest, as denoting a Christian Minis- 
ter, has been often cavilled at. It has been pointedly observed, 
that the office of the Priest was to pray for the people, that of 
the Minister to pray with them; that the Priest is ordained for 
men ‘‘in things pertaining to God,” the Minister ‘‘for God in 
things pertaining to men.’’ [Outram de Sacrificiis, i. 19, 4. ] 
Now, without going into a full discussion of this subject, which 
has been most satisfactorily done by Bishop Hickes, it may be 
sufficient to refer the admirers of the above sayings to Col. i. 7. 
where they will find these words, ‘‘ Epaphras, our dear fellow- 
servant, who is for you a faithful minister of Christ,” ὑπὲρ 
ὑμῶν διάκονος τοῦ χριστοῦ. 

1 Acts vil. 12. SelM hesse ν. 12, 9101α. ἘΟΠΒΘΟ ὩΣ 
ΤΙ Heb. χα 17: 
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tle: thus, on St. Paul’s first journey through Asia 
Minor, we find him retracing his steps city by city, 
for the purpose of ordaining Elders in each. It also 
appears, that the manner of conveying them was 
precisely the same as that of conveying the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, the imposition of hands, and 
prayer; for the expression, χειροτονήσαντες αὐτσῖς 
mpecfurépes, TpocevEdpevo. μετὰ vyoteuiy, mapeOeveolaerol ims 
κυρίῳ, can hardly be thought to imply 1688 ; χειροτονεῖν 
cannot in this place be understood in its common 
meaning, “to elect by a show of hands,” the choice 
of the word is hardly natural, unless some other 
application of hands is implied in it; and what 
this expression renders probable, becomes next to 
certain on comparing it with 1 Tim. v. 22'. where 
‘lay hands suddenly on no man,” is evidently 
equivalent to “be cautious in the selection of 
Presbyters.” 

Now, with regard to the powers of Presbyters, 
and the powers conveyed by the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, a question occurs, whether they are the 
same or different ; perhaps the following considera- 
tions may lead us to identify them. 

It has been already seen that both were imparted 
in the same way, and both necessary to the exis- 
tence of a Church. Farther, it is quite clear, that, 
as each Church increased, and those who had 


1 [|The meaning of this text is not perhaps so evident as the 
Author considered. It might ¢zclude confirmation, restoration 
of penitents, ἕο. Chrysostom and Theodoret, however, explain 
it distinctly of Ordination. | 
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received the Holy Ghost became, as they necessarily 
must in the absence of an Apostle, only a few 
among many, they would be entitled, as a matter of 
course, to certain pre-eminence, such as is implied 
in the words Governors, Chiefs, Overseers, &c. ; 
and, as being older converts than the rest, to the 
title, Elders. This would be the case, even sup- 
posing that when the Apostles are said to have 
given the Holy Ghost to a Church, it is meant to 
include all who were converted at that time. But, 
in the first place, there seems no need for supposing 
this ;} (since a gift may very naturally be said to be 
conferred upon a society, when it is given to some 
members of that society for the benefit of the rest), 
And, secondly, there is at least some reason for 
supposing the contrary; at least it appears that 
those on whom St. Paul conferred the Holy Ghost 
at Ephesus, were only twelve in number, and there 
were no women among them (Acts xix. 8.) neither 
were there, as it would seem, any women among 
the spiritually gifted persons at Corinth. (1 Cor. 
xiv. 34.) Now if, as is thus suggested, the number 
to whom spiritual gifts were confined, was limited 


1 [It will not follow, even though but a few were gifted with 
miraculous gifts, that therefore a few only were confirmed (as 
we now express it) by the laying on of the Apostles’ hands. 
The visible effects of the presence of the Holy Ghost would 
take place, according to His good pleasure; that such did not 
in matter of fact take place in all, no one perhaps will deny. 
Laying on of hands was customary in the early Church for a 
great variety of purposes. | 
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from the first, it certainly does seem more probable 
than not, that the persons gifted with them were 
the same persons as those who, by the same process 
and at the same time, had been ordained Elders or 
Presbyters. Lastly, the fact that the Prophets and 
Teachers are in the Church of Antioch spoken of 
_ as the same persons, (Acts xili. 1.) is a presumption 
that they may have been so in other cases; and the 
manner in which ecclesiastical offices are assigned 
by St. Paul (1 Cor. xii.) to those who shared the 
various gifts of the Spirit, would lead us to suppose 
that those possessed of them were entitled to bear 
rule in the Church. 

At any rate, whether it is thought that the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit were confined to Presbyters or 
extended to others, the office of Presbyter itself 
was a gift of the Holy Spirit (Acts xx. 28.) and 
gave a pre-eminence over all the rest of the flock, 
whether endowed with other gifts or not. How 
high are the terms in which this office is spcken of, 
we have already seen; and that, sharing, as they 
did, in many of the visible powers of the Apostles, 
they may likewise have had some share of those 
which were invisible, it would be rash to deny. 
Nor will it be reasonable to infer, from our finding 
the discharge of any spiritual duty committed to 
thein, that such duty had in it nothing of mystery, 
or could be performed by ordinary men at the 
present day. If any doubt should appear to hang 
over the nature of any duty laid upon them, much 
more if any positive presumption, however slight, 
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can be adduced, to throw over it a supernatural 
character, it will be a great folly to treat such 
doubt or such presumption as if it were nothing, 
and to assume for certain that they did nothing but 
what any one can imitate’. 

3. Distinct in many respects from the powers of 
Presbyters, were those committed to Timothy at 
Ephesus, and to Titus in Crete. 

If, as perhaps will hardly be doubted, the Office 
committed to each of them was one and the same, 
and if consequently we may assume that what is 
said of or to either, is applicable to both, then from 


1 [It may be remarked, that among the spiritual gifts of the 
Apostolic age, St. Paul reckons the diaconate; ἔχοντες δὲ 
χαρίσματα κατὰ τὴν χάριν τὴν δοθεῖσαν ἡμῖν διαῴορα, εἴτε προφη- 
τείαν.. εἴτε διακονίαν, ...κ. 7. \. Rom. χα. 6, 7. Soagain, as the 
Author observes, in 1 Cor. xii. 28, he reckons indiscriminately 
with supernatural gifts, such as ‘‘ miracles, gifts of healing,” &c. 
“‘ helps’ and “governments.” vid.also 1 Pet.iv. 10,11. The view 
contained in the last pages seems to be this ; that the ‘‘ gifts of the 
Holy Ghost’’ were of a miraculous nature, sometimes attended, 
sometimes not, with visible displays of their heavenly origin ; 
that among other uses, they were qualifications for the Chris- 
tian Ministry, in one or other of its departments, which became 
as numerous as those gifts; that in process of time these all 
ceased but the following, and those unattended, ordinarily, 
with outward displays of power,—the gifts of administering the 
Sacraments, the gifts connected with imposition of hands, such 
as ordaining, confirming, reconciling, admitting as catechumens, 
&e., the gift of binding and loosing, the gift of exorcising, the 
gift of ruling, the gift of preaching, the gift of ministering, &c. 
These have from the first been divided among three orders of 
Ministers,—Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons. | 
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a comparison of the letters addressed to them we 
may collect the following particulars. 

(1.) That the powers entrusted to them were con- 
veyed in the same manner, indeed, as was used in 
conveying the inferior powers, by prayer and the 
imposition of Apostles’ hands, but with greater 
solemnity, the laying on of the hands of the pres- 
bytery being an additional circumstance. (Cf. 2 Tim. 
i. 6. 1 Tim. iv. 14.) 

(2.) That among these powers, that of ordaining 
presbyters themselves, by the imposition of their 
own hands, was one. “For this cause,” says St. 
Paul to Titus, “left I thee, that thou shouldest 
ordain elders in every city ;” and again to Timothy, 
** Lay hands suddenly on no man.” 

(3.) That they had authority over the elders of 
their respective districts, and were the tribunals to 
whom complaints against them should be referred. 
1 Tim. v. 19. 

(4.) That they had the power of remitting and 
retaining sins. The proof of this important power 
may be thought, perhaps, to rest on very insufficient 
data, and so undoubtedly it does: properly speak- 
ing, we have no proof of it, but only an intimation, 
and that perhaps equivocal. Yet, considering how 
short the letters are that contain it, and that they 
do not profess to touch upon the nature of the 
powers committed to [ Ministers, such as Timothy 
and Titus] which undoubtedly had been explained 
fully to them, by St. Paul in person, before their 
mission, but are simple exhortations to a right use 
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of these powers, in such points as were likely to 
embarrass them; such equivocal intimations are all 
we could have expected, and are not to be set aside 
as if they were absolutely nothing. The expression 
which seems to imply that Titus had the power of 
retaining sins, is so translated in our version as to 
lose its force. ‘The Greek words are, ἔλεγχε αὐτὲς 
ἀποτόμως, ἵνα ὑγιαίνωσιν ἐν τῇ πίέστειϊ, which, if rendered 
so as to give the full meaning of the words, is, 
“rebuke them after the manner of a surgeon, who, 
having failed in healing a limb by mild treatment, 
has recourse to the knife and cuts it off, that so, if 
by no other means, yet by this, they may become 
sound or healthy in the faith.” That all this is 
primarily implied in the word ἀποτόμως, no critic 
will deny ; and the only question is whether in this 
place the metaphor has been adhered to; so that if 
the same expression was no where else used by St. 
Paul, still the argument would amount to some- 
thing. It does, however, so happen, that an 
expression almost identical with it, is used by him 
on a formal occasion, where there can scarcely be a 
doubt that it implies, “ cutting off a diseased mem- 


1[Tit. 1.13. βαθυτέραν, φησὶ, δίδου τὴν πληγήν. Chrysost. 
in loc. τοῖ αὐστηροτέροις προσήκει θεραπεύειν φαρμάκοις. Theodor. 
ibid. The only place in St. Paul where the word, ἀποτομία, is 
used, is of the same kind. ‘‘ Behold, therefore, the goodness and 
severity (ἀποτομίαν) of God: on them which fell, severity, but 
towards thee, goodness, if thou continue in his goodness : 
otherwise thou also shalt be cut off.’ Rom. xi. 22. Comp. Gal. 
v.12. “41 would they were even cut off which trouble you.” | 
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ber from the Church or Body of Christ,” i. e. exclu- 
ding him from the Kingdom of Heaven, or, which 
is the same thing, excommunicating him. In St. 
Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians, it will be 
remembered that he gave peremptory orders for 
the excommunication of an offender. From the 
second, it appears that there were still some in that 
Church who rebelled against his authority; and 
this Epistle, after many earnest exhortations to 
such persons, inviting them to submit, without 
driving him to extremities, concludes thus; “ My 
reason for thus writing to you, while absent, is to 
prevent the necessity of treating this disease, when 
present, according to the powers which the Lord 
hath given me: iva παρὼν μὴ ἀποτόμως χρήσωμαι, κατὰ 
τὴν ἐξεσίαν ἣν ἐδωκέ μοι ὁ Kipwos. Now I suppose it can 
hardly be doubted that St. Paul in this place does 
intimate an intention to visit the obstinate offenders 
with excommunication; and therefore that the 
same mode of expression, which is here used with 
this meaning, is likely in another place of similar 
import to be used with the same meaning. It 
seems, then, that without attaching undue force to 
a metaphorical expression, we may regard the pas- 
sage above cited from St. Paul’s Epistle to Titus, 


i {Let it be observed, the whole argument turns upon St. 
Paul’s gift. That he did excommunicate, is plain from other 
passages, the only question is, whether he did so in conse- 
quence of a supernatural gift. (vid. note on p. 108.) If so, 
then Titus also, if bid by St. Paul to excommunicate, must 
already have had the power to do so committed to him. | 
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as a direction to excommunication; and, if so, as 
implying that he had power to do so: and when the 
credibility that he had this power is once suggested, 
there are other passages in the same Epistle, as 
well as in those to Timothy, which may be regarded 
as allusions to this same power; by themselves, 
perhaps they would not suggest it, but directly as 
it is suggested they harmonize with it. 1 Tim. v. 
202 ὁ Π π|: 1. Ὁ. 7... Τὺ: 1 Ὁ: 

On the whole, then, we may safely say, that, 
[even] though these letters do not prove Timothy 
and Titus to have had the power to remit and 
retain sins, they are more intelligible on this sup- 
position than [on] the contrary one. 

4. If the powers which have been attributed to 
Timothy and Titus were not confined to them only, 
and intended only for the Churches of Ephesus and 
Crete, but were likewise imparted to other Apos- 
tolic Missionaries, for the edification of the other 
Churches, (and perhaps the certainty that the same 
wants which Timothy and Titus were to supply in 
their respective dioceses must have existed else- 
where, will make it credible that such was the 
case,) then it would seem probable that the persons 
who in Rev. ii. and iii, are spoken of as the Angels 
of the Seven Churches of Asia Minor, were such 
Missionaries. And, if so, the accusations brought 
against the Angels of the Churches of Pergamos 
and ‘Thyatira, will most evidently refer to a neglect 
on their part of the power to “retain sins.” St, 
Paul had charged Timothy, (1 Tim. v. 22) “ not to 
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be partaker of other men’s sins.” It seems the’ 
Angels of these Churches had made themselves 
partakers of other men’s sins, simply by allowing 
them to remain in communion. “I have a few 
things against thee,” says our Lord to the Angel 
of the Church of Pergamos, “because thou hast 
there them that hold the doctrine of Balaam :” and 
again, to the Angel of Thyatira, “I have a few 
things against thee, because thou sufferest that 
woman, Jezebel, which calleth herself a prophetess, 
to teach and to seduce My servants.” Now it can 
hardly be supposed that these Angels would be 
accused of allowing what they had no power to 
prevent; so that perhaps it may be thought that 
they, as wellas Timothy and Titus, had the power 


3 


“to remit and retain sins,” and if so, then in all 
probability the power of ordaining Presbyters 
likewise. 

On all these points we cannot too constantly 
bear in mind, how little light we have any reason 
beforehand to expect, and therefore how unreason- 
able it is to demand more than a little. Faint 
glimmering intimations are all that the subjects of 
the different Books of the New Testament were 
likely to give occasion for; and that they have 
given occasion to such intimations is, I suppose, 
evident enough. 
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§ 3. The Apostolical System a part of Christianity. 


It has been shown, that the Christian world 
under the government of the Apostles, and pro- 
bably of their immediate successors, was an or- 
ganized society or polity, to which every indivi- 
dual convert was obliged to conform. It may, I 
think, be farther collected from Scripture, that this 
obligation was not positive, but moral: that it 
arose, not simply from the circumstance that the 
Apostles enjoined such conformity, but would have 
existed, had such injunction never been given: in 
short, to use the common distinction, that conform- 
ity was not necessary because the Apostles com- 
manded it, but that they commanded it because it 
was necessary, 1. 6. in the same sense in which 
faith was necessary, and as a means co-ordinate 
with faith, of appropriating the benefits of our 
Lord’s death. 

That such is the real nature of the obligation to 
conformity seems more than probable, from many 
Scriptural intimations respecting the nature of the 
Christian System. (1.) It would seem to be im- 
plied in the terms of our Lord’s last commission to 
the Apostles, that the setting up some kind of 
Polity was a duty as peremptorily laid upon them 
as the dissemination of doctrines. Their commis- 
sion was not simply to teach all nations, but to 
make disciples of them, μαθητεύειν, not simply διδάσκειν 
or εὐαγηελίζεσθα. The threat too, which was de- 
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nounced against those who should not believe them, 
was not to be escaped simply by belief, but by be- 
lief and a federal rite, in which they acknowledged 
themselves disciples,—Baptism'. 

(2.) It is very observable that the figure under 
which the Christian System is most frequently 
designated in the New Testament is that of a 
Kingdom: the Kingdom of Heaven, or the King- 
dom of God, or the Kingdom of Christ. Now it 
seems to be well worth considering, whether there 
is any thing in Christianity, regarded simply as a 
system of doctrine, which so responds to this figure 
as satisfactorily to account for the selection of it; 
and, if not, whether Christianity must not be some- 
thing more than a system of doctrine, and whether 
something else than belief may not be necessary, in 
order to make men Christians. Certainly it does 
appear, in whatever light we view the subject, that 
if God ever at any time did reveal Himself to man- 
kind as King, more especially than at another, it 
was at the commencement of that very system 
which Christianity was to supersede; on Mount 
Sinai in Arabia. Perhaps too it may be said with- 
out exaggeration, that under no system of religion, 
whether natural or revealed, has He ever so veiled 
His kingly character, as under that system which 
is said to have emancipated us from “the yoke of 
bondage,” placing us under “the perfect law of 
liberty,” giving us “the spirit of adoption,” and 

1(** He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” St. 
Mark xvi. 16. ] 
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representing us no longer as the “servants” of 
God, but as His “sons.” And, if for these reasons 
the propagation of the Christian doctrinal system 
can hardly be represented as the setting up of a 
Kingdom; then, since as a fact we know that 
something else was propagated conjointly with the 
Christian doctrines, which may with great pro- 
priety be called a Kingdom, viz. the Apostolical 
Polity, it certainly does seem reasonable to regard 
this Polity as the feature of Christianity, in respect 
of which it has received its commonest scriptural 
name, and consequently as a prominent, perhaps as 
an essential feature of it. 

(3.) The Apostolical Polity appears to be very 
distinctly pointed at in two other figures, by which 
Christianity is designated in the sacred writings, 
viz. the Temple of God’, and the Body of Christ’. 

- Thus when the Christian Church is spoken of as 

the Body of Christ, Christ Himself is represented 
as its head, and among its members there follow 
first, Apostles, and afterwards, subordinately, pro- 
phets, shepherds, teachers, and the other titles 
indicating the possessors of spiritual gifts: and we 
are told, that “the whole body fitly joined and 
compacted together, by that which every joint sup- 
plieth, according to the effectual working of the 
measure of every part, maketh increase of the 
body, unto the edifying of itself in love.” 


le C or ΠΟ: 2 Cory va. 16: Eph i. 22: 

ΘΠ, 2on ἵν. ἸΏ. von. ΧΙ Onl ΘΟ χη 27. 
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When the Temple of God is the figure chosen, it 
is said, by a metaphor exactly corresponding in 
every detail, to be built on the foundation, first ot 
Apostles, then of Prophets, of course implying 
other spiritually gifted persons likewise, such as 
shepherds, teachers, &c. and to be held together by 
Jesus Christ Himself, as the chief corner stone; “in 
whom all the building, fitly framed together, grow- 
eth unto a Holy Temple in the Lord; in whom ye 
also,” says St. Paul, addressing the rest of the flock, 
“are builded together, for an habitation of God, 
through the Spirit.” 

(4.) The intimate connexion of Christianity with 
the Apostolical Polity is not merely suggested to 
us in figures and metaphors, but on one occasion 
seems to be distinctly stated by St. Paul. We find, 
from Eph. iv. 8—12, that the power given to the 
Apostles, Prophets, and other subordinate officers 
by whom that Polity was held together, was given 
for the very purpose of effecting what the above 
figures represent as its accompaniment, the raising 
up of the Body of Christ. ‘ When He ascended up 
on high, He led captivity captive, and gave gifts 
unto men; and gave some Apostles, and some 
Prophets, and some Evangelists, and some Pastors 
and Teachers, for the perfecting of the Saints, in 
order to the work of their Ministry, and the rearing 
up of the Body of Christ.” 

Now I do not say that it is impossible to devise 
a meaning for these passages which shall not refer 
to the Apostolical Polity at all; but when we bear 
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in mind what that Polity was, every one, I think, 
must see that they contain a very intelligible com- 
mentary on it; explaining spiritually what would 
otherwise have been known to us only as a system 
of facts; and that they scarcely could have been 
understood in any other sense by persons, such as 
those to whom they were addressed, living under 
that Polity, and in the midst of it. So that unless 
we deny St. Paul to have meant by these passages, 
that meaning which they must naturally have 
conveyed to those he addressed, we can hardly 
doubt that, in his time at least, the [appointed ] 
means by which individual Christian converts were 
taken up into'the Body of Christ, or built as living 
stones into the Temple of the Holy Ghost, was the 
Apostolical Polity; and if so, that this was an 
essential part of the Christian System. Whether 
it has now ceased to be [an] essential part, owing 
to the revelation of some new means for effecting 
the same end, is a different question. 

In conclusion, it is important to notice, that, 
whatever the power was, which enabled the Pro- 
phets or Presbyters of the Apostolic times to effect 
the mystical union of their flock with the Body of 
Christ, or to build them together as living stones 
in the Temple of the Holy Ghost’, this power was 
an invisible power. Speaking with tongues, heal- 
ing the sick, and other visible powers which those 
officers were in the habit of exercising, just as little 


1 [See Hooker, E. P. v. Jxxvii. 2. ] 
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resemble or imply the ability to sustain this mar- 
vellous fabric, as did any of the visible powers of © 
‘the Apostles resemble or imply the possession of 
the Keys of [the Kingdom of] Heaven. Jn both 
cases it will be obvious to any one who has eyes 
to see, that the invisible power [is] of indefinitely — 
greater import than the visible; that the one may 
have been nothing more than a mere temporary 
assistance to the first developement of that system, 
over which the other was to preside; that the one 
might wax old as doth a garment, that as a vesture 
it might be folded up and changed, while the other 
was to endure for ever and its years not to fail. 


§ 4. The Apastolic Eucharist miraculous. 


In order to our rightly understanding the Scrip- 
tural account of our Lord’s Last Supper with His 
disciples, it is necessary, in the first place, to deter- 
mine to whom is addressed the command accom- 
panying it, “Do this in remembrance of Me 2 
whether, i. e. it is to be understood like the com- 
mands, “ Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the 
dead,” &c. as applying only to the Apostles, and a 
few other highly favoured individuals, or whether 
it extends generally to all mankind. 

For it will easily be seen that on the answer to 
this question, our interpretation of the act which 
our Lord Himself had just performed, must in 
some measure depend. If the command must be 
understood generally, as applying to all mankind, 
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then it would seem, as a matter of course, that it 
must be such a command as all mankind are capa- 
ble of complying with, and, in this case, we should 
be justified in concluding that what our Lord had 
Himself done, was no more than what every one 
else has ability to do. Whereas on the other hand, 
if no strong reason can be assigned for thus extend- 
ing it, if consistently with what we are told in 
Scripture, it may be supposed to include only par- 
ticular persons, gifted with powers in which ordi- 
nary men do not share; in this’case we shall be 
free to interpret the Scripture account of what our 
Lord did and said on this occasion, without any 
reference to what the rest of mankind [are] capable 
of doing, but by a simple consideration of the 
account itself and of the wonderful Person who 
was the agent in it. 

I would not here be understood to imply that 
men are in any way competent to. judge what they 
can do, or what they cannot, in compliance with 
-direct commands from God; but what I mean is, 
that the command in question, unaccompanied as it 
is with any assurance of power to execute it, must, 
on mere grounds of criticism, be supposed to imply 
only such powers as those to whom it was given, 
might have independent reason for thinking them-. 
selves possessed of. Thus it is evident, as a point ° 
of criticism, that when our Saviour said, “Son, thy 
sins are forgiven thee,” the declaration was quite 
of a different character from any that ordinary men 
may make, in compliance with the command to for- 
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give one another’s trespasses; this, I say, is evident 
as a point of criticism, not from any assumed 
impossibility that our Lord should have given to 
all mankind the power of remitting one another’s 
sins in His name, but from the certainty, that, if 
He had meant this, the command would have been 
given in a more distinct form, implying that He 
had done so. And thus in the case of the Eucha- 
rist, it is evident that if all mankind are called on 
to do a particular thing in remembrance of Christ, 
no promise of especial power being given them for 
that purpose, then the mere wording of the com- 
mand implies that no especial power is requisite. 

For these reasons it seems to me very important 
to determine, whether the command in question is 
general or particular, extending to all men, or con- 
fined to certain persons, gifted for the purpose of 
executing it. 

Now the first thing that strikes one in answer to 
this inquiry, is the fact, that in the Corinthian 
Church, the Eucharistic Rite, which was observed 
in compliance with this command, most evidently 
was regarded as one of the mysteries of the Apos- 
tolical Polity, nay, as the very connecting tie of that 
Polity, as the principal agent in effecting the mystic 
absorption of individual Christians into the Body 
of Christ; and therefore probably as requiring, in 
order to its due administration, an exercise of that 
invisible power, the chief object of which was to 
effect this absorption. “The cup of blessing, which 
we bless,” says St. Paul, “is it not the communion 
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of the Blood of Christ ? the bread which we break, 
is it not the communion of the Body of Christ ? 
For we being many are one bread and one body: 
for we are all partakers of that one bread.” 

Certainly then it does seem probable that the 
Eucharist, which thus effected the great end of the 
Apostolical Polity, was administrable only through 
the powers vested in that Polity. | 

The argument is this: St. Paul informs us that 
Jesus Christ, when He ascended up on high, and 
led captivity captive, left behind Him among men 
certain spiritual gifts, “for the perfecting of the 
Saints in order to the work of their ministry, and 
the rearing up of the Body of Christ.” Now, if 
he is here understood to mean that these gifts were 
necessary towards the accomplishment of this end, 
it would seem that the Eucharist, which was a 
principal means towards this end, must have re- 
quired such gifts for its administration. And in 
this case it will not have been administrable by any 
but those whom St. Paul enumerates as depositories 
of such gifts, the Apostles, Prophets, and other 
Rulers of the Apostolical Polity. 

In answer to this, should any one think it rea- 
sonable to assert that the command, “ Do this in 
remembrance of Me,” carries with it the evidence 
of being general; for that, although none but the 
Apostles were present when it was given, still it is 
not expressly restricted to them; and that it is 
blasphemous to restrict God’s commands where He 
has not expressly done so himself, such a person 
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may be referred to another command given by our 
Lord at this very same time to this same audience, 
and without any expression to limit it, and yet 
which no one ever imagines to be general. 

« Jesus,’ as we are told by St. John xiii. 3. 
“knowing that the Father had given all things 
into His hands, and that He was come from God, 
and went to God; He riseth from supper, and laid 
aside His garments; and took a towel and girded 
Himself. After that He poureth water into a bason, 
and began to wash the disciples’ feet, and to wipe 
them with the towel wherewith He was girded. 
Then cometh He to Simon Peter: and Peter said 
unto Him, Lord, dost Thou wash my feet? Jesus 
answered and said unto Him, What I do thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter. 
Peter saith unto Him, Thou shalt never wash my 
feet. Jesus answered Him, If I wash thee not, 
thou hast no part with Me. Simon Peter saith 
unto Him, Lord, not my feet only, but also my 
hands and my head. Jesus saith unto him, He 
that is washed needeth not, save to wash his feet, 
but is clean every whit: and ye are clean, but not 
all. For He knew who should betray Him; there- 
fore said He, Ye are not all clean. So, after He had 
washed their feet, and had taken His garments, and 
was set down again, He said unto them, Know ye 
what I have done to you? Ye call Me Master and 
Lord: and ye say well; for 50 1 am. If I then, 
your Lord and Master, have washed your feet, ye 
also ought to wash one another’s feet. For I have 
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given you an example, that ye should do as I have 
done to you.” 

I have given this passage at length to call atten- 
tion to its extreme solemnity. If it was necessary 
to press this argument, as far as it admits of being 
pressed, it might with truth be said, that the action 
and words of our Lord here recorded, look much 
more like the institution of a Sacramental Rite 
than any thing does, which we are told respecting 
the Lord’s Supper in either of the four accounts of 
it. This whole action was, in the fullest sense, an 
outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace given unto the Apostles by Christ Himself, 
as a means whereby they received the same, and 
a pledge to assure them thereof. “ Jesus answered 
him, if I wash thee not, thou hast no part with 
Me;” and again, “he that is washed needeth not, 
save to wash his feet, but is clean every whit.” 
Certainly no pledge of grace so unequivocal as this 
is recorded in the history of the Lord’s Supper, nor 
is it easy to conceive a more distinct assurance that 
the pledge was also a means. But to press this 
consideration is not in any way necessary. All 
that is wanted for my present purpose must obtrude 
itself unto the most superficial reader, in the last 
words of the narrative, “1 have given you an 
example, that ye should do as I have done to you:” 
a command which will hardly be called less explicit 
and earnest than that conveyed in the words, “ Do 
this in remembrance of Me.” Yet it is quite certain 
that a literal compliance with the former command 
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has never been considered due from Christians at 
the present day, and it would be difficult for them 
to excuse themselves from a literal compliance with 
this command by atiy argument which would not 
equally excuse them from the other. If they 
acknowledge either to be general, they must in 
consistency acknowledge both’. 

With this preface, I proceed to consider the 
Scripture account of our Lord’s act, and the other 
Scriptural passages which illustrate its meaning. 
The account itself is contained in the four follow- 
ing passages : 

S. Matt. xxvi. 26. “And as they were eating, 
Jesus took bread, and blessed it, and brake it, and 
gave it to the disciples, and said, Take, eat; this is 
My Body. And He took the cup, and gave thanks, 
and gave it to them, saying, Drink ye all of it: 


1 [The following passage occurs in a rough draught: ] But 
further, it will be urged that in the Church of Corinth the 
Eucharist was administered evidently as the same rite which 
our Lord enjoined on the Apostles; so that this rite was not 
confined to the Apostles, and therefore extends to every one. 
This is the simplest form in which the argument can be put, 
and certainly it is not very consecutive : 1t becomes still less so, 
however, on stating details. The facts are, that in the Church 
of Corinth, in which there were persons endowed with many 
visibly miraculous gifts, some persons, with whom St. Paul 
classes himself, were accustomed to bless the Eucharistic Bread 
and Wine, and that these, upon such blessing, became the 
communion of the Body of Christ, and the communion of the 
Blood of Christ; and hence it is inferred, that what these per- 
sons did, was nothing more than other persons, endowed with 
no visibly miraculous gifts, are able to do at the present day. 
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For this is My Blood of the new testament, which 
is shed for many for the remission of sins.” 

S. Mark xiv. 22. “ And as they did eat, Jesus 
took bread, and blessed,-and brake it, and gave to 
them, and said, Take, eat: this is My Body. And 
He took the cup, and when He had given thanks, He 
gave it to them: and they all drank of it. And 
He said unto them, This is My Blood of the new 
testament, which is shed for many.” 

S. Luke xxii. 14. “And when the hour was 
come, He sat down, and the twelve apostles with 
Him. And He said unto them, With desire I have 
desired to eat this passover with you before I 
suffer: For I say unto you, I will not any more eat 
thereof, until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God. 
And He took the cup, and gave thanks, and said, 
Take this, and divide it among yourselves: For I 
say unto you, I will not drink of the fruit of the 
vine, until the kingdom of God shall come. And 
He took bread, and gave thanks, and brake it, and 
gave unto them, saying, This is My Body, which is 
given for you: this do in remembrance of Me. 
Likewise also the cup after supper, saying, This 
cup is the new testament in My Blocd, which is 
shed for you.” 

1 Cor. xi. 23. “For I have received of the Lord 
that which also I delivered unto you, That the 
Lord Jesus, the same night in which He was 
betrayed, took bread: And when He had given 
thanks, He brake it, and said, Take, eat; this is 
My Body, which is broken for you: this do in 
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remembrance of Me. After the same manner also 
He took the cup, when He had supped, saying, This 
cup is the new testament in My Blood: this do ye, 
as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of Me.” 

These four passages comprise all the direct in- 
formation that Scripture affords us, as to what. 
passed on this remarkable occasion. But in order 
to our understanding the words here ascribed to 
our Lord, in the full sense in which they were 
likely to be understood by His hearers, it will be 
necessary to refer to another place to which they 
evidently refer. We are told by St. John that on 
a former occasion our Lord had expressed Himself 
in the following remarkable way. 

“1 am that Bread of life. Your fathers did eat 
manna in the wilderness, and are dead. ‘This is 
the Bread which cometh down from heaven, that a 
man may eat thereof, and not die. I am the living 
Bread which came down from heaven: if any man 
eat of this Bread, he shall live for ever: and the 
bread that I will give is My Flesh, which I will give 
for the life of the world. The Jews therefore 
strove among themselves, saying, How can this Man 
give us His Flesh to eat? Then Jesus said unto 
them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except ye eat 
the Flesh of the Son of man, and drink His Blood, 
ye have no life in you. Whoso eateth My Flesh, 
and drinketh My Blood, hath eternal life; and I 
will raise him up at the last day. For My Flesh is 
meat indeed, and My Blood is drink indeed.” 

These words we find made a great impression on 
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the disciples, so that many of them, “ when they 
heard this, said, This is a hard saying, who can 
hear it?” Nor was this impression likely to be 
diminished, nor their wonder satisfied by the an- 
swer returned to them, “ The words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit and they are life'.” 

Now when we couple the stress here laid on 
eating the Flesh of Christ and drinking His Blood, 
with the fact, that nothing except the Eucharistic 
elements is any where called His Body and Blocd, 
it can hardly be thought, that those to whom the 
latter were given expressly to be eaten and drunken, 
would not identify them with the former. Nor can 
we suppose that expressions, which were sure to sug- 
gest this identity, were not intended to suggest it. 

Putting these things together then, and farther 
taking into consideration Who the Person was, that 
is here represented as having blessed the bread and 


1 [The following passage occurs in a rough draught:] St. 
Paul, when explaining to the Hebrews the analogy between the 
efficacy of the typical blood of the Old Testament and the 
Blood of Christ, which was the Blood of the New Testament, 
states, as a fact with which they would be all familiar, that 
‘““when Moses had spoken every precept to all the people 
according to the Law, he took the blood of calves and of goats, 
with water and scarlet wool and hyssop, and sprinkled both the 
book and all the people, saying, This is the blocd of the Testa- 
ment, which God hath enjoined unto you.” Heb. ix. 19,20. It 
is perhaps scarcely too much to infer, that the acts and words 
of our Lord, at His Last Supper with the Apostles, were calcu- 
lated to bring into their minds the acts and words of Moses, 
when he purified the people before his ascent into Mount Sinai. 
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then declared it to be His Body, and then as having | 
blessed the cup and declared it to be His Blood of 
the New Testament; viz. that He was the same 
Person of whom is told in another place, “ He 
spake the word, and they were made, He com- 
manded, and they were created :” putting all these 
things together, I cannot but think, that we have 
no sufficient ground for denying the whole trans- 
action to have been miraculous; and that we shall 
do better to admire it in silence, than to indulge 
our invention by putting unauthorized glosses 
upon it. 

All this seems so plain, that I could be well 
content to leave it as it is, for the consideration of 
all unprejudiced persons; but unhappily the subject 
is so beset with cavils and sophistry, that few can 
be found to give their minds fair play in considering 
it. On this, as on some other questions, men de- 
bate in certain controversial trammels; they tie them- 
selves to a phraseology, which will not allow their 
thoughts to traverse freely ; and having once satis- 
fied themselves with a particular way of expressing 
their meaning, are as jealous of deviating from it, 
as if it was very Scripture. For this reason, it 
seems desirable to compare the opinion above ex- 
pressed, with some of the approved dogmas by 
which its truth will be tried, and to show that it 
accords with these, [in] so far as they accord with 
reason and Scripture. 

The first of these, which I shall notice, occurs in 
the 28th Article of the Church of England: “ The 
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Body and Blood of Christ is given, taken, and 
eaten, in the Supper, only after a heavenly and 
spiritual manner.” Now, without meddling with 
the question, how the words should be understood 
in relation to the rite we now administer, it is quite 
clear, that with regard to the Apostolic Eucharist, 
their meaning must be restricted to a simple denial 
that the Body and Blood of Christ are eaten after a 
worldly and carnal manner, or, that “ this eating 
and drinking has its exact parallel in any other 
eating and drinking,” and therefore that we are 
not to attempt to explain it, or put our own glosses 
upon it; but to receive the declaration of our Lord 
with faith and humility, as coming from One, 
whose words are spirit and life. In this sense, the 
words of the Article are just and natural; but if 
it is understood to imply any more than this; 
if it is supposed to remove any part of the 
mystery that hangs over the Scripture narrative, or 
to make the matter in any way clearer than it 
found it; if, instead of simply denying that the 
Body and Blood of Christ were received in one 
way, it is supposed to help us in conceiving 
how they may be received in another; then, in 
this sense, it is chargeable with exactly the same 
error against which, in the other sense, it is 
calculated to guard us, that of putting human 
glosses on divine words, and confining the promises 
of the Almighty to the limits within which we can 
trace their accomplishment. <“ Heavenly and spiri- 
tual eating and drinking,” if understood to mean 
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any thing positive, and within the range of our 
apprehension, are just as meagre and inadequate 
expressions as “ worldly and carnal eating and 
drinking ;” and the fault of both is the same; viz. 
that they relieve the mind from that state of pros- 
tration, which the consciousness of an idea imper- 
fectly apprehended by it is calculated to produce ; 
that they attempt by much speaking to make that 
plainer, which, doubtless, God has made as plain as 
it admits of being made. 

Again, it is frequently laid down, that, when our 
Lord said, “ This is My Body,” He meant, “ This 
is a sign of My Body,” &c. Now this way of 
speaking, like the above, is true in one sense, and, 
in every other, gratuitous and improper. If it is 
intended simply to deny, that, by the words, “ This 
is my Body,” our Lord meant, “This is that very 
Body of Mine which you see before you sitting at 
the table,” then indeed the sentiment is true, how- 
ever awkward may be the expression of it. But if 
the words, “Sign of My Body,” are understood to 
convey any idea more definite and intelligible than 
that which is conveyed in our Lord’s own words, 
then most certainly that idea is unscriptural; it is 
a mere human invention, fabricated to set the mind 
at rest, where God has seen fit to leave it in uncer- 
tainty. No doubt, if the words, “Sign of My 
Body,” had been a more accurate expression of our 
Lord’s meaning, He would Himself have used 
them, and not perplexed a plain matter with lan- 
guage unnecessarily figurative. 
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In this place it will not be irrelevant to notice, 
with regard to Scripture figures generally, that it 
is a great mistake to suppose figurative expressions 
proper to inspiration as such, and preferred on 
this account to a plain manner of speaking. 
Figures and metaphors are not chosen by inspired 
writers as they were by the heathen oracles, to give 
elevation to plain matters, but because the matters 
of which they speak are in themselves so elevated 
as not to admit of being expressed plainly. It is 
no part of their object to make plain things difficult, 
but difficult things as plain as they admit of being. 
Thus it is with the various names and titles, by 
which Jesus Christ is figured in the Bible; and 
which are given Him, not with a view to perplex 
and obscure our ideas, on a subject which might 
otherwise have been more clearly presented to us, 
but because such obscure and perplexed ideas are 
the nearest approaches to accuracy of which our 
faculties are susceptible. He tells us, that “ He is 
the Way and the Truth and the Life,” that “He 
is the Vine and we are the branches ;” He is called 
in one place “ the Seed of the woman,” that was to 
‘“‘ bruise the serpent’s head,” in another, “ the Lamb 
of God,” in another, “the Desire of all nations,” in 
another, “the Son of man,” in another, “ the 
Brightness of His Father’s glory,” in another, “the 
Bread that came down from heaven,” in another, 
“the Tree of life,” “the Alpha and Omega ;” and 
all this, not because it is a more striking way of 
saying what could equally well have been said in 

VOL. I. Ι, 
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plainer ways, but because it is the plainest and 
most literal way of speaking of which the nature 
of the subject admits. And thus, when at the 
conclusion of the Last Supper our Lord took bread 
and blessed it and gave it to His Apostles, saying, 
«© This is My Body,” we may [be sure] He stated 
that which was more near the literal truth than 
could be expressed in any other language what- 
soever. 

Opposed to these errors, but erroneous much for 
the same reason, is the Roman Catholic dogma about 
Transubstantiation. Unlike the Protestant glosses, 
this does not attempt to explain away every thing 
miraculous in the history of the Last Supper: but, 
by explaining precisely wherein the miracle con- 
sisted, and how it was brought about, it aims, like 
them, at relieving us from a confession of ignorance, 
and so far must be regarded as a contrivance of 
human scepticism, to elude the claims of Faith, and 
to withdraw from the hidden mysteries of religion 
the indistinctness in which God has thought fit to 
envelope them. 

Let men take God at His own word; and since 
we know that He can do miracles, let us not doubt 
when He asserts that He has done so. 

The foregoing observations, it will be noticed, 
turn all on the supposition that the command, “ Do 
this in remembrance of Me,” extended only to per- 
sons gifted with supernatural powers, for to such 
persons only would it be credible, that the thing 
they were commanded to do was miraculous. If 
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the command had been general, then, unaccom- 
panied as it is with a general assurance of power to 
execute it, we must have understood it to enjoin 
nothing more than our natural faculties would 
enable us to obey. But this does not appear to 
have been the case; and therefore the consideration 
of what we are able to do, is altogether irrelevant, 
as it affects the Apostolic Hucharist, necessary as 
it is to be considered with reference to the interpre- 
tation of the Traditionary Rite. 


§ 5. The Apostohe Hucharist Sacrificial. 


If the Apostolic Eucharist may, for aught we 
know, have been as great a miracle as the accounts 
of its institution, [literally taken,] imply it to have 
been; and if, consequently, no one can reasonably 
undertake to administer it, who has not reason to 
think himself extraordinarily gifted for that pur- 
pose; it may seem unpractical to pursue the sub- 
ject farther, without previously showing, first, the 
credibility that such gifts exist any where at the 
present day, and secondly, how the possessors of 
them are to be distinguished. Neither of these 
questions however can, properly speaking. be an- 
swered from Scripture; and as such do not come 
under this inquiry, which relates only to Scripture, 
I postpone them for the present, and proceed to 
such farther notices as Scripture affords, respecting 
this one great rite of Christian worship. 

It is well known, that immediately after the 
Apostolic times the Eucharist was regarded by 
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Christians as sacrificial; and this alone, though 
Scripture were entirely neutral on the subject, 
might in the absence of any counter argument, 
amount to a presumption that it was really so. 
Scripture. however, is not absolutely neutral, but 
on more than one occasion appears to countenance 
the views of the ancient Christians. 

1. The words of our Lord, [in Luke xxii. 1 
Cor. xi.] which the English version renders, “ This 
‘do in remembrance of Me,” are, τοῦτο ποιεῖτε, Now 
if these words are translated right, they leave us 
in doubt, in all the three passages where they 
occur, what the exact thing was which the Apostles 
were directed to do. If we looked only to the pas- 
sage in St. Luke, we should suppose them equiva- 
lent to, “eat this in remembrance of Με: for in 
this Gospel the words, “ take, eat,” of St. Mark and 
St. Matthew are omitted, and they in their turn 
omit the words, “Do this.” St. Mark and St. 
Matthew represent our Lord as saying, “ Take, eat, 
this is My Body.” ‘The parallel words in St. Luke 
are, “ This is My Body which is given for you: 
This do,” &c.; so that from a comparison of 
these passages, St. Luke would seem to have ex- 
pressed by “ This do,” what the other Evangelists 
expressed by “Take, eat.” St. Paul’s account, 
however, proves that our Lord used both expres- 
sions “ Take, eat,” and “ This do.” “ Take, eat, 
this is My Body which is broken for you; this do 
in remembrance of Me;” and again, “ This cup is 
the New Testament in My blood, this do, as often 
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as ye shall drink it, in remembrance of Me.” Yet 
even here it is not at all obvious to what the 
words, “This do” are to be referred, though they 
certainly mean something more than “ this eat” and 
“this drink.” ‘The whole passage is this; “The 
Lord Jesus, the same night in which He was betrayed 
took bread, and when He had given thanks, He 
brake it, and said, Take, eat, this is My Body 
which is broken for you: this do in remembrance 
of Me. After the same manner also He took the 
cup, when He had supped, saying, This cup is the 
New Testament in My Blood, this do ye, as oft as 
ye drink it, in remembrance of Me.” Now the 
awkwardness of this last expression, if it simply 
means, “ This drink,” is obvious; and the only 
other thing which it can mean, viz. “Take this cup 
as I have taken it,” is, to say the least, vague, for 
we are no where told how our Lord took the cup, 
or how He gave thanks over it, or how He blessed 
it, but simply that He did these things, and that 
the result was the conversion of the bread and wine 
into His Body and Blood. I do not bring this for- 
ward as a proof that the words, τοῦτο ποιεῖτε, are 
translated wrongly ; for there is no difficulty in 
supposing that they were intended to be as vague 
as this translation makes them; but simply to 
show that, if they admit fairly of another and 
fuller meaning, we should not reject it as wholly 
unworthy of attention; for that our present version 
[of them]. is not so absolutely satisfactory as to 
render all further research superfluous. 
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Now it should be observed that, though the 
τοῦτο ποιεῖτε, Certainly may mean, “ This do,” it also 
may mean, and in numberless and most unequivocal 
instances does mean, “ Offer this,” or ““ Sacrifice 
this.” Thus Ex. xxix. 36. “ And thou shalt offer 
every day a bullock for a sin offering for atone- 
ment,” τὸ μοσχάριον τῆς ἁμαρτίας ποιήσει. And again, Vv. 
38. “Νον this is that which thou shalt offer upon 
the altar, two lambs of the first year,” ἃ ποιήσειν. 
Again, v. 39, “The one lamb thou shalt offer in 
the morning, and the other lamb thou shalt offer 
at even,” τὸν ἀμνὸν τὸν Eva ποιήσεις. κι 7d. And ν. 41. 
So again, Ex. x. 25. “ And Moses said, Thou must 
give us also sacrifices and burnt offerings, that we 
may sacrifice unto the Lord our God,” ἃ ποιήσομεν τῷ 
κυρ So again, Lev. iv. 20. And thou shalt sacrz- 
fice the bullock, as the bullock for a sin offering,” 
ποιήσεις τὸν μοσχόν. Also, Lev. vi. 22. “ The priest of 
his sons that is anointed in his stead shall offer it, 
(for a sweet smelling savour)” ποιήσει ἀυτὴν [Ovocav. | 
Also, Lev. ix. 7. “ And Moses said unto Aaron, Go 
unto the Altar, and offer thy sin offering, [ποίησον τὸ 
περὶ ἁμαρτίας cov] and thy burnt offering, and make 
atonement for thyself and for the people; and offer 
the offering of the people [ποέγσον τὰ δῶρα τοῦ λαοῦ] and 
make an atonement for them, as the Lord com- 
manded.” Also, v. 16. “ And he brought the burnt 
offering, and offered it according to the manner,” 
ἐποίησεν αὐτό. Also, v. 22. ‘“ Aaron...came down 
from offering of the sin offering,” ποίησας τὸ περὶ τῆς 
ἁμαρτίας. Also, Lev. xiv. 19. ‘And the Priest shall 
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offer the sin offering,” ποίησει τὸ περὶ τῆς ἁμαρτίας. Also, 
v. 30. «And he shall offer the one of the turtle 
doves,” ποιήσει μίαν ἀπὸ τῶν τρυγόνων. Also, Lev. xvii. 
A. “to offer it for a burnt offering,” ὥστε ποιῆσαι αὐτὸ 
cis ὁλοκαύτωμα, and v. 9. “ And bringeth it not to offer 
it unto the Lord,” μὴ ἐνέγκη ποιῆσαι αὐτὸ τῷ Κυρίῳ. 
Also, xxiii. 12. “ And ye shall offer...an he lamb 
without blemish,” &c. ποιήσετε πρόβατον. Also, 1 
Kings xviii. 23. “ And I will dress [or offer] the 
other bullock,” ποιήσω τὸν βοῦν. And v. 25, * choose 
you one bullock for yourselves, and dress [offer] it 
first,” ποιήσατε πρῶτο. And v. 26, “And they took 
the bullock and they dressed [offered] it,” &c. 
mnt Crolycon. | 

In all the places above quoted, it is obvious 
that ποιξιν must be rendered “ offer,” or “sacrifice.” 
It is also probable, that, wherever it occurs in com- 
bination with τὸ πάσχα, [the Passover] it has this 
signification’; for, though this phrase sometimes 
means “the feast of the Passover,” and in this 
sense can be said ποιεῖσθαι, without expressing the 
notion of sacrifice, yet it much more frequently 
means, “the paschal lamb,” and therefore most 
probably means this, wherever the context will 
allow of it: and hence, ποιεῖν τὸ πάσχα, Since it may 
mean, “sacrifice the paschal lamb,” probably does 
mean. it. 

Clearly then it isin no way far-fetched or unnatu- 
ral, to translate τοῦτο ποιεῖτε, “ offer” or “ sacrifice 


1:2 Chron χχχ. 1, 2; χχχν. 1. τα νἱ. 15. Νιμῦ. ΙΧ. 2. 
Josh. ν. 10. 2 Kings xxiii. 21, 1 Esdr. i. 6. 
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this ;” especially when we regard the Eucharist as 
instituted at the paschal feast, when the circum- 
stances would naturally suggest the sacrificial asso- 
ciation to which the words adapt themselves. } 

Neither does it appear wholly unworthy of con- 
sideration, that the mode of expression, ποιεῖν εἴς dvap- 
νήσιν, [offer for a remembrance”] appears to cor- | 
respond to the modes of expression above quoted ; 
ποιεῖν εἰς ὁλοκαύτωμα, ANA ποιεῖν εἰς ὀσμὴν εὐωδίας, [to offer 
for a burnt offering, to offer for a sweet smelling 
savour,] Ex. xxix. 41. Lev. xvii.4; xiv. 31. 
Xxill. 12; thus referring the Eucharistic Sacrifice 
(if such it is to be esteemed) to a class distinct 
from the sacrifices, περὲ ἁμαρτίας, [for sin ] which were 
to cease under the New Covenant, (Heb. x. 18). 
And the continuance in no way interferes with the 
perfection and sufficiency of the one “Sacrifice 
for the sins of the whole world,” offered by Christ 
upon the Cross. It is as though our Lord had 
said, Offer this, but not “as a sacrifice for sin;” for 
this I shall Myself offer once for all. Offer it 
rather as you have been accustomed to offer sacri- 
fices “for a burnt offering,” or “for a sweet smell- 
ing savour.” Offer it “for a memorial of Me.” 

On the whole then it appears that the Greek 
Words, τοῦτο ποιεῖτε εἰς τὴν ἐμὴν ἀνάμνησιν, May, if re- 
garded by themselves, be rendered, “Sacrifice this 
for a memorial of Me,” with as mueh propriety as 
they have been rendered, “ Do this in remembrance 
of Me.” And perhaps it will not be denied, that, 
by substituting the former for the latter rendering, 
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in St. Paul’s account of the institution of the 
Eucharist, some indistinctness is removed, without 
any injury to the general meaning. 

2. The sacrificial view of the Eucharist is fur- 
ther countenanced in the parallel drawn by St. Paul 
_ between it and the Heathen Sacrifices. In order to 
show the Corinthians the incompatibility of their 
duties as Christians with occasional attendance at 
idolatrous rites, he argues, (1.) “The cup of blessing 
which we bless, is it not the communion of the 
Blood of Christ ? the bread which we break, is it 
not the communion of the Body of Christ ?” (2.) 
“Behold the Israel after the flesh, are not they 
which eat of the sacrifices communicants of the 
Altar ?” and then concludes, “ That which the 
Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice unto devils, and 
not to God ; and I would not that ye should have 
communion with devils.” Here then it is at least 
implied, that the Eucharist was a rite corresponding 
to the Jewish and Heathen Sacrifices; all three 
being in the same sense means of communion, the 
one with the Body and Blood of Christ, the other 
with the Altar of God, and the last with devils ; 
that they were corresponding parts of different 
religions, different not with respect to the nature of 
their worship, but the object of it. This corre- 
spondence is still farther dwelt on, and pointed out 
more in detail in the following verse, “ Ye cannot 
drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of devils ; 
ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s-table, and of 
the table of devils;” in which place it seems to be 
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implied, not merely that the Eucharist among 
Christians corresponded to the Heathen Sacrifices, 
but that the thing sacrificed was in both cases 
material, The cup of the Lord in the Eucharist 
could hardly correspond to the cup of devils in the 
Heathen Sacrifices, unless there was some corre- 
spondence in the manner of their dedication ; nor 
could the table of the Lord correspond to the table 
of devils, unless there was some correspondence in 
their respective uses. But it is well known that 
in the Heathen rites the cup which the wor- 
shippers drank, was in the first instance offered by 
the Priest; and that the table at which they par- 
took of it was the altar on which it had been 
sacrificed. 

3. There is one other passage in St. Paul’s 
Epistles which acquires much force and clearness 
by supposing that the Eucharist was administered 
in his time with the same rites, and viewed in the 
same light, as we know it to have been in the age 
immediately succeeding. Itis this: ‘« Nevertheless, 
brethren, I have written the more boldly to you in 
some sort, as putting you in mind of the grace that 
is given me of God, that I should be a Priest of 
Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, sacrificing the Gospel 
of God, that the offering up of the Gentiles might 
be acceptable, being sanctified by the Holy Ghost’ ;” 
cis τὸ ξιναί με λειτουργὸν Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ εἰς τὰ ἐθνη, ἰερουρηοῦντα 
τὸ εθαγηγέλιον τοῦ θεοῦ, ἵνα ἡένηται ἣ προσφορὰ τῶν ἐθνῶν 


> VEN ε , > , ε , 
εὕπροσδεκτος, ἡγιασμενὴ ἐν Πνεύματι Age, 


1 [ vid. Hickes. | 
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Now I suppose it cannot by any possibility be 
doubted that here is an allusion to some sacrificial 
rite or other. The sentiment is certainly not con- 
ceived in such plain matter of fact language as to 
allow us to rest satisfied with a bare literal inter- 
pretation : metaphorical it certainly is in a very 
high degree, and the metaphor is as certainly taken 
from some sacrificial rite: to deny this is to deny 
that the passage has any meaning at all. Again, 
in inquiring from what sacrificial rite the metaphor 
is taken, one naturally looks for that which offers 
most points of resemblance; and if any should sug- 
gest itself, the parts of which correspond exactly 
clause by clause to St. Paul’s figurative expressions, 
it will be at least a presumption that this was what 
he alluded to. 

Now although the words, λειτουργὸς, ἱερουρηεῖν, 
προσφορὰ, and εὐπρόσδιεκτος, are all common to every 
sacrificial rite, Jewish, Heathen, or Christian, it is 
quite clear that ἡγιασμένη Πνεύματι ᾿Αγίῳ can have no 
connexion with either of the former; that no offer- 
ing except a Christian offering can ever have been 
“sanctified by the Holy Ghost.” So that either 
these last words must be suffered to introduce a 
new and irrelevant metaphor, or the whole must 
be referred to a Christian rite. It is farther ob- 
servable, that the words, “sanctified by the Holy 
Ghost,” not only preclude the notion of any but a 
Christian rite, but they are in an especial manner 
applicable to a rite, which we know to have existed 
among Christians in a very early age. The most 
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marked feature in the ancient Eucharistic rite, was 
the Invocation of the Holy Ghost upon the elements 
of bread and wine, that they might thereby be 
made the Body and Blood of Christ. This rite we 
know to have been universally observed in the age 
next to the Apostolic; and if we suppose it to have 
originated but a few years earlier, it will afford a 
clear and easy key to St. Paul’s whole meaning. 
The passage in question will then run as follows : 
“ Nevertheless, brethren, I have written more 
boldly to you in some sort, as putting you in mind 
of the Apostolical office which is given me of God, 
that I should be a Priest of Jesus Christ among the 
Gentiles, the preaching of the Gospel being my 
sacrificial rite, and the whole Gentile Church my 
offering, acceptable to Ged, not as the legal sacri- 
fices, Which were seasoned only with salt, but, as 
the Evangelical Offering of the Holy Eucharist, 
sanctified by the Holy Ghost.” 

Thus a text, otherwise obscure, acquires a most 
simple and obvious meaning, on supposing the 
Apostolic Eucharist to have been, like the primitive, 
a sacrificial rite; and, so far, must be allowed to 
countenance that supposition. 


§ 6. No Eucharist without a Priesthood’. 


.... Wither the benefits we derive from the Eucha- 
rist are only such as a serious observation of our 


1{The remaining question whether the Apostolic Eucharist 
still remains in the Church, is not treated by the Author, who, 
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own hearts show us we derive, or besides these 
there are others of which we are necessarily uncon- 
scious, and which we cannot, with our present 
faculties, understand.... 

That from a right participation of this Ordinance 
we derive benefits of the first kind, both great and 
many, will be admitted by all serious persons: 


however, has left the notes which follow, and which were 
written prior to what has gone before, showing the mode in 
which he proposed to handle it. The argument ran thus: The 
Apostolic Eucharist was miraculous ; therefore, if ours be the 
Apostolic, it is miraculous; but miracles imply persons gifted 
with power to work them; our Eucharist, therefore, is not 
miraculous, unless there has been an appointment of consecra- 
‘ting persons, in other words, a Priesthood. He had then two 
points to insist on; first, that ‘‘no real Eucharist is without a 
Priesthood,” next, that ‘‘ a Priesthood exists.’? The former of 
these he discusses in the following paragraphs as far as they go ; 
the latter he considered, in a great measure, an historical not a 
Scripture question, (as the ascertainment of the Canon is,) fall- 
ing, to use his own words, under the following heads:] 1. It 
appears that our Lord made provisions for perpetuating the 
means of observing the Eucharist. 2. That these provisions 
have not yet been frustrated by man’s perverseness. 3. And 
therefore that since the means still exist, it is our duty to avail 
ourselves of them; for that they would not have been perpetu- 
ated for nothing. [This was to have been followed by a chap- 
ter on the ‘‘ Credibility of historical evidence in religious 
matters,’ of which one sentence is written,] As it is not my 
wish to throw a doubt over the identity of the modern and 
ancient Eucharist, but rather to make it credible that both are 
miracles, it is desirable to show that the grounds on which the 
two opinions rest, are not merely the same, which has been 
pointed out already, but that they are sufficient. 
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(1.) Because the rite itself is a standing evidence of 
the fact which it professes to commemorate, the 
death of our Lord; and thereby has an evident 
tendency at once to strengthen our own faith by 
bringing this evidence strongly before our mind, 
and to call the attention of unthinking people to 
the shortest and easiest refutation of Deism. This 
subject has been so admirably handled in Mr. 
Leslie’s well-known Treatise, that it is useless to 
dwell upon it. (2.) Because the great solemnity of 
the service, and the discipline which is required 
preparatory to it, are a most wholesome interruption 
of the worldly thoughts and pursuits which are so 
apt to engross us; and must, if properly observed, 
assist and enliven our devotions. These benefits 
are not small; and these, it is evident, are the 
natural consequences of a right participation of the 
Eucharist. 

A question, however, arises, whether these are 
the only benefits derived from it, or whether there 
are not others of a hidden and mysterious character, 
to produce which we see in it no natural tendency, 
and which no examination. of our own heart can 
enable us with any certainty to detect...... 

Such being the state of the case, it seems to me 
not a little remarkable, that the whole controversy 
should have been allowed by both parties to turn 
on a point, the relevance of which is far from being 
obvious, except on the admission of a fact which 
removes all ground for controversy. The question 
under dispute concerns the benefits which we at this 
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day derive from commemorating our Lord’s Last 
Supper with His Apostles: the question which has 
been substituted for this by both parties, concerns 
only the benefits which the Apostles derived from 
that Last Supper itself!. Of which two questions 
the identity is by no means obvious, as will be seen 
by every one who considers the subject dispassion- 
ately: and the confusion which has arisen from 
treating them as one and the same, has been in two 
respects prejudicial to the truth. 

On the one hand it has tended to withdraw from 
view a very important fact’, the due consideration 
of which might reconcile many inquiring minds to 
- the mysterious view of the Eucharist, as adminis- 
tered now; and on the other it has driven many, 
who feel a natural repugnance to this view, to 
cherish a similar repugnance with respect to the 
Eucharist of our Lord, and to acquiesce in forced 
and unnatural interpretations of it, which, when 
they have become habitual, are a barrier to all 
farther inquiry. 

Thus, if people would but open their eyes to the 
total and immeasurable difference between the most 
solemn circumstances under which the Eucharist 


1 {i.e. a question, which is only of importance on the assunip- 
tion that our commemoration is the same in its benefits as our 
Lord’s actual Supper; an assumption which is not tenable, 
except there are persons who can do what our Lord did in it; 
i.e. except on the admission of a fact which removes all ground 
for controversy. | 

9 | viz. the existence of persons who can do what Christ did. | 
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can now be administered among us, and those 
under which it was originally administered, and 
likewise between the persons receiving in the two 
cases, and above all between the administrators, 
they will clearly perceive that nothing could give 
any colour of probability to the identity of the 
two rites, except it could be made to appear that 
our Lord had left behind Him persons endowed 
with superhuman powers for this express purpose, 
and had secured a succession of such persons for 
ever; but if this could be made to appear, the mys- 
terious view of the rite would lose all its seeming 
absurdity, and become at once as credible as the 
other, even to the most sceptical mind: and un- 
less this could be made to appear, such persons 
might fearlessly acquiesce in a plain straight- 
forward interpretation of the Scriptures relating to 
the Lord’s Supper, without having recourse to the 
sophisms, which are now too frequently made use 
of in lowering that wonderful narrative, or being 
obliged to raise the modern Eucharist above the 
level which their reason assigns to it. 

What Jesus Christ did in administering the holy 
bread and cup to Eis Apostles, is one thing ; and 
whether any persons exist now on earth with 
power to do the same thing, is another. And these 
two questions are as perfectly distinct as any two 
questions can be...... 

The reason why men hesitate to adopt this view 
[the miraculous] of our Lord’s Last Supper, is a 
notion that they are thereby committing themselves 
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to a similar view of the modern Eucharist: let 
them again call to mind the wide difference between 
the two cases, and not fear that any admissions 
they may make respecting the power of the Incar- 
nate Word can involve assent to irrational super- 
stitions. No argument can be brought forward to 
identify the original Eucharist with our commemo- 
rative imitation of it, except one which, if made 
good, will make the miraculous character of the 
latter just as credible as that of the former’, and 
which is perfectly independent of any views that 
may be adopted respecting the words, “ This is My 
Body,” and “This is My Blood.” So that on this 
point men may trust their own impartial thoughts 
without any fear of consequences, or at all compro- 
mising their Protestantism...... 

The importance of guarding against this and 
similar fallacies [that of arguing from the Apostolic 
to the modern Eucharist,] arises from the tendency 
they have to leave the mind satisfied with a half 
truth. The conclusion drawn in this instance is 
perfectly true, however inconsecutive; and if it 
were the whole truth, there would be no reason for 
criticizing the arguments. But since it is only part 
of the truth, and since the manner of drawing it 
has a tendency to obscure the other half, such 
criticism becomes necessary. If the arguments on 
which we allow ourselves to rest the identity of the 
Apostolic Eucharist and that performed among 


1 | viz. that there is a person able to effect it. | 
VOL, I. M 
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ourselves, do not at the same time show it to be 
credible that miraculous powers have been left 
among us for the performance of it, then it will be 
to us incredible that the Apostolic Eucharist was 
miraculous ; and this, I believe, is the way in which 
most persons argue. Whereas the fact is, that 
there is no ground whatever for believing the two 
rites identical, except what is equally a ground 
for believing that there are persons now in the 
world endowed with miraculous powers for making 
them so. 

The short of the matter is, that both these things 
are credible, or neither are; in the former case 
there is no difficulty in attributing a miraculous 
character to the modern as well as the Apostolic 
Eucharist; in the latter there will be no inconsis- 
tency in denying it of the one, though we assert it 
of the other. The consecration of the bread and 
wine among ourselves need not be more than a 
form, though among the Apostles it was a miracle ; 
nor among the Apostles need it have been less than 
a miracle, though it be a form among ourselves. 
The two questions are distinct, and should be 
treated as such. 

Possibly it may here occur to many serious per- 
sons, not indeed as an argument against this view, 
but as a reason for disliking it, that it tends to 
throw an air of uncertainty over the use and 
excellence of our most solemn religious rite. Now 
of such persons I would ask, what do they consider 
to be the benefits they derive from this rite? If 
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they are members of the Church of England they 
will say, they consider their souls to be strengthened 
and refreshed by the Body and Blood of Christ, as 
their bodies are by the bread and wine: but these 
expressions are very ambiguous, and different per- 
sons interpret them differently. The Body and 
Blood of Christ are in one sense the spiritual 
aliment of pious souls, at all times and in all places, 
and are more so at one time than another, in pro- 
portion as we are more or less intent on the thought 
of what He has done for us, and on the resolution 
to identify our own will with His. If this sense of 
the Body and Blood of Christ is the sense in which 
it is said to be the inward part or thing signified in 
the Sacrament, and to be verily and indeed talen 
and received by the faithful, then it is taken and 
received by them at all times, in proportion as they 
are faithful, and only at the Lord’s Supper more 
than at other times, according as the outward and 
visible sign tends to enliven their faith, and to fix 
their hearts more intently on Christ. All persons 
then who conceive that this kind of spiritual eating 
and drinking of the Body and Blood of Christ is 
the only benefit of which we are partakers in this 
Sacrament, may at once divest themselves of any 
apprehension lest uncertainty should be cast over 
its use and excellency; the only uncertainty of 
which the nature of the case admits, must arise 
from their own want of faith, and has no connexion 
whatever with the origin of the institution. 

On the other hand, those who do not take this 
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limited view of the benefits of this Sacrament, but 
believe that in some sense or other the consecrated 
bread becomes really the Body, and the cup the 
Blood of their Lord, and that on eating and drink- 
ing they become nourished by Him in some unper- 
ceived and incomprehensible manner, such persons 
will have little reason to complain of [the above] 
view, as opposing difficulties to their generous faith. 
Surely if they attribute to consecration such wonder- 
ful effects, without at the same time supposing that 
there are persons set apart by God to consecrate, 
and endowed for this purpose with power from on 
high, their difficulties are great enough already. 
If they believe that because our Lord said, “Do 
this in remembrance of Me,” therefore any one is 
able to kneel down with a party of his serious 
friends, and by repeating the words of Him who 
spoke as never man spake, to make common bread 
and wine into His precious Body and Blood, they 
certainly will find it no fresh tax on their faith to 
believe that Christ has left behind him on earth, a 
succession of persons, empowered by a special com- 
mission, to work this miracle, which they can con- 
ceive to be done even without a commission. 

The modern Eucharist is either a [mere] com- 
memoration or a miracle; if it is only a commemo- 
ration, it is good and pious whoever instituted it ; 
if it is a miracle, no one can complain of its being 
shown to be a credible miracle. 


COLLECTION OF TEXTS, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE VIEWS CONTAINED IN 
THE ABOVE ESSAY. 


I. TEXTS INTIMATING THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


WHEREIN IT IS CALLED, 


1. The Kingdom of God. 


Matt. iv. 23. Jesus went 
about. «κηρύσσων τὸ εὐαγγέλιον 
τῆς βασιλείας. 

Matt. x. 7. The Apostles 
were commissioned to go to 
the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel....«Kypvocete, λέγοντες" 
Ὅτι ἤγγικεν ἡ βασιλεία τῶν 
θρανῶν. 

Matt. xvi. 28. Jesus tells 
the Disciples that some persons 
then living should not taste of 
death till they saw the Son of 
Man coming ἐν 77 βασιλείᾳ 
αὑτά. ᾿ 

Matt. xxi. 43. Jesus pro- 
phesying respecting the Jews, 
says, ἀρθήσεται ἀφ᾽ ὑμῶν ἡ Ba= 


σίλεία τᾶ Océ. 


“6. ῬΡΙΘΔΟΏΙηρ the Gospel 
of the Kingdom. 


.» Preach, saying, The King- 
dom of heaven is at hand. 


.. coming in His kingdom. 


The kingdom of God shall 
be taken from you. 
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Mark i. 14,15. After John 
was delivered up Jesus came 
to Galilee, κηρύσσων τὸ εὐαγγέ- 
λιον τῆς βασιλείας τᾶ Θεξ, Καὶ 
“Or 


x eo) ε , 
καιρὸς, καὶ ἤγγικεν ἢ βασιλεία 


λέγων" πεπλήρωται ὃ 
78 Θεδ' μετανοεῖτε, καὶ πιστεύ- 
ete ἐν τῷ εὐαγγελέῳ. 

Luke i. 32, 33. The pro- 
phecy of the Angel to the Vir- 
gin Mary: καὶ δώσει αὐτιῷᾷῇ, Κύ- 
ρίιος ὃ Θεὸς τὸν θρόνον Δαβὶδ τᾶ 
Kai βασιλεύσει 


sk 5 3 > \ ? 4 
€7t TOV OLKOV Ιακὼβ εἰς τς 


πσατρὸς αὐτᾶ. 


αἰῶνας, καὶ τῆς βασιλείας abt 
οὐκ ἔσται τέλος. 

Luke νη. 1. εὐαγγελιζόμενος 
τὴν βασιλείαν τὸ Θεδ' 

Luke xxi. 1. 
ye, when ye see these things 


So likewise 


...-know ὅτε ἐγγύς ἐστιν ἢ 
βασιλεία τᾶ Océ. 

Acts i. 3. After the Resur- 
rection, Jesus was with them 
forty days, λέγων τὰ περὶ τῆς 
βασιλείας τὰ Océ. 

Acts νι. 12. When they 
believed Philip, εὐαγγελιζομένιν 
τὰ περὶ τῆς βασιλείας τᾷ Cee, 
καὶ τᾶ ὀνόματος 78 ᾿Ιησᾶ Χριστέ, 
ἐβαπτίζοντο" 

25. ....OimdOov 


κηρύσσων τὴν βασιλείαν τὰ Océ. 


Δοίβ χΧχ. 
Acts xxviii. 81. . .. Kypvo- 
σων τὴν βασιλείαν τῇ Θεβ, καὶ 
διδάσκων τὰ περὶ τᾶ Kuple Ἰησὲ 


Χριστδ. 
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.. preaching the gospel of 
the kingdom of God, and say- 
ing, The time is fulfilled, and 
the kingdom of God is at hand: 
repent ye, and believe the 
Gospel. 


The Lord God shall give 
unto Him the throne of His 
father David: And He shall 
reign over the house of Jacob 
for ever; and of His kingdom 
there shall be no end. 

..»-Preaching. . the glad ti- 
dings of the kingdom of God. 


...-that the kingdom of 
God is nigh at hand. 


....Speaking of the things 
pertaining to the kingdom of 
God. 


..+-preaching the things 
concerning the kingdom of 
God, and the Name of Jesus 
Christ, they were baptized. 

..--preaching the kingdom 
of God. 

..+ Preaching the kingdom 
of God, and teaching those 
things which concern the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 
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~ 1 Cor. xv. 24. Εἶτα τὸ τέ- 


δ a - \ 
Nos, ὅταν παραδιῇ τὴν βασιλείαν 


5 Θεῶ x , 
Tw ει Kat TATPl. 


Cole 19 


2. ΔΝ 3 a > , a , 
μας EK THS é&sovas T8 OKOTSS, 


Ἂ d¢ 
“Os ἐῤῥύσατο 


τ t > \ , 
Kal μετεστήσεν els THY βασιλείαν 


τῇ Vis τῆς ἀγάπης αὗὑτϑ" 


107 


Then cometh the end, when 
He shall have delivered up the 


‘kingdom to God, even the 


Father. 

Who hath delivered us from 
the power of darkness, and 
hath translated us into the 
kingdom of His dear Son. 


2. The Dominion of Christ.—vid. Dan. 11. 44, vil. 14, 27. 


Heb. i. 8. Unto the Son 
He saith, ‘O θρόνος os, ὃ Θεὸς, 
εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα τᾶ αἰῶνος" ῥάβδος 
εὐθύτητος ἣ ῥάβδος τῆς βασιλείας 
ok. 

Heb. 11. ὃ. 
ὑποκάτω τῶν ποδῶν αὐτϑ" 

Mima νι]. Lo: 


καὶ μόνος δυνάστης, ὁ Βασιλεὺς 


, 
Πάντα ὑπέταξας 
Ὅ μακάριος 
τῶν- βασιλευόντων, καὶ Κύριος 


lol , 
τῶν KUPLEVOVTWY, 


Rev. xvil. 14. and xix. 16. 


Κύριος κυρίων καὶ Βασιλεὺς 
βασιλέων" ip 
Acts ii. 36. Κύριον καὶ 


Χριστὸν αὐτὸν ὁ Θεὸς ἐποίησε. 
Rom. xiv. 9. Εἰς τᾶτο yap 
Χριστὸς καὶ ἀπέθανε καὶ ἀνέστη 
5 ! iv, Ἂ “- ‘ 
Kal ἀνέζησεν, ἵνα καὶ νεκρῶν καὶ 
ζώντων κυριεύση. 
l 
ἐξῇ A τοῖς 
Philipp. u. 9—11. Διὸ καὶ ὁ 
Θεὸς 


, - “1, A \ 
ἐχαρίσωτο αὐτιῷ ὄνομω τὸ ὑπὲρ 


9 eae e , \ 
αὑτον ὑπερύψωσε, Kal 

>) 3") “ 9 ων ? ’ 
πᾶν ὄνομα “Iva ἐν τιῦ ovomate 


> a “ ' , 3 
Ino& παν yovu καμψρὴ ἐπδρα- 
[ 


Thy throne, O God, ἐδ for 
ever and ever, a sceptre of 
righteousness zs the sceptre of 
Thy kingdom. 

Thou hast put all things in 
subjection under His feet. 


The blessed and only Poten- 
tate, the King of kings, and 
Lord of lords ; 


Lord of lords, and King of 
kings. 

God hath made that same 
Jesus... both Lord and Christ. 

For to this end Christ both 
died, and rose, and revived, 
that He might be Lord both 
of the dead and living. 

Wherefore God also hath 
highly exalted Him, and given 
Him a Name which is above 
every name ; That at the Name 
of Jesus every knee should 
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t \ , ᾿ 
νεὼν και ἐπιγείων καὶ KaTAX= 


θονίων" Καὶ πᾶσα ηλῶσσα 
ἐξομολοηγήσηται, ὅτε Κύριος 


ἸἸησᾶς Χριστὸς, εἰς δόξαν Oca 


TATPOS. 
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bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things 
under the earth; And that 
every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father. 


3. The City of God. 


Gal. iv. 24—26. Αὗται yap 
εἰσιν ai δύο διαθῆκαι"... Τὸ 
yap” Ayap, wa ὄρος ἐστὶν ἐν τῇ 
᾿Αραβίᾳ, συστοιχεῖ δὲ τῇ νῦν 

υ 
Ἱερεσαλὴμ, δελεύει δὲ μετὰ τῶν 
τέκνων αὑτῆς" ἫἩ δὲ ἄνω Ἵερε- 
σαλὴμ, ἐλευθέρα ἐστὶν, ἥτις ἐστὶ 
μήτηρ πάντων ἡμῶν. 

Eph. 1.19. Συμπολῖται τῶν 


ε , A > “Ὁ ΄ ~ 
QaylWV και OLKELOL TB Ocs: 


Heb. xii. 22. Προσεληλύθατε 
Σιὼν ὄρει, καὶ πόλει Θεδ ζῶντος, 


Ἵερεσαλὴμ ἐπερανέῳ. 


For these are the two coye- 
nants;....For this Agar is 
mount Sina in Arabia, and 
answereth to Jerusalem which 
now is, and is in bondage with 
her children. 
which is above is free, which 
is the mother of us all. 


But Jerusalem 


...Fellow-citizens with the 
saints, and of the household 
of God. 

Ye are come unto Mount 
Sion, and unto the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem. 


4. The House and Household of God. 


Eph. 11. 19.. Οἐκεῖοι τᾶ Θεϑ. 
1 Tim. i. 15. “Iva εἰδῆς 
πῶς δεῖ ἐν οἴκῳ Océ ἀναστρέ- 
ῴεσθαι, ἥτις ἐστὲν ἐκκλησία Océ 


ζῶντος. 


Heb. lil. 1—6, ees . Χριστὸν 
Ἰησᾶν Πιστὸν ὄντα Tw ποιήσαντι 


28 e ι - ᾿Ξ 
αὐτὸν, ὡς καὶ Μωσῆς ἐν ὅλῳ τιῷ 


Of the household of God. 

That thou mayest know 
how thou oughtest to behave 
thyself in the house of God, 
which is the Church of the 
living God. 

.»-- The Apostle and High 
Priest of our profession, Christ 
Jesus; Who was faithful to 
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"» 9 6 , \ ' 
oikw αὐτο ἸΠλείονος yap δοξης 
ὅτος παρὰ Μωσῆν ἠξίωται, καθ᾽ 
e) , \ ») oe) 
ὅσον πλείονα τιμὴν EXEL TE OLKB 
Πᾶς 


\ 3 ' ε ’ 
yep οἶκος κατασκευάζεται U7rO 


i , ἢ 
ὁ κατασκευάσας αὐτον" 


ε \ \ r 
τινος ὃ δὲ τὰ πάντα κατασ- 
U ' ᾿ r \ 
κευάσας, Θεος. Kat Μωσῆς μὲν 
\ 9 ¢) ~ " 9 »“ ε 
πιστὸς ἐν ὅχῳ Tus οἴκῳ AVTE, ὡς 
, A \ e A 
θεράπων, ... . «Χριστὸς δὲ, ws υἷος 
A) ἢ 
ὃ οἶκος 


oN x 53 5. κα 
€7t TOV OLKOV αὖτ. 


ἐσμεν ἡμεῖς, 


1 Pet. ii. ὅ. Αὐτοὶ ὡς λίθοι 
ζῶντες οἰκοδομεῖσθε, οἶκος πνευ- 


ματικὸς, 
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Him that appointed Him, as 
also Moses was faithful in all 
his house. For this man was 
counted worthy of more glory 
than Moses, inasmuch as he 
who hath builded the house 
hath more honour than the 
house. For every house is 
builded by some man; but He 
that built all things is God. 
And Moses verily was faithful 
in all his house, as a servant, 
...-» But Christ as a Son over 
His own house; whose house 
are we. 

Ye also, as lively stones, are 
built up a spiritual house. 


5. A Temple. 


1 Cor. iii. 16,17. Οὐκ οἴδατε, - 


4 ~ nT 
ὅτι ναὸς Θεξ ἐστε, καὶ TO Πνεῦμα 
nan nan ᾽ n°: ε lal ε ν 
τοῦ Θεοῦ οἰκεῖ ἐν ὕμιν; ..ὁ γὰρ 

Ν lal aw , 9 A , 
vaos τοῦ Θεοῦ ἅγιος ἐστιν, OLTLVES 
oO e nr 
ἐστε ὑμεῖς. 

2 Cor. vi. 16. 


΄ κ᾿ A 
ναὸς Θεοῦ ἐστε ζῶντος" 


Ὑμεῖς γὰρ 
καθὼς 
εἶπεν ὁ Θεός. Ὅτι ἐνοικήσω 
3 53 lal Α 9 , 

ἐν αὐτοῖς, καὶ ἐμπεριπατήσω. 


Eph. u. 20—22. 


a Ν 
δομηθεντες 


Ἔποικο- 
> N ~ UY 
ἐπε Tw θεμελέῳ 
ἴω 3 ΑἹ wn 
τῶν ἀποστόλων καὶ προφητῶν, 


by] 3 " 9 n°} an 
OVTOS AKpoYyWVlals aUTOV Τησοῦ 


Χριοτοῦ Ἔν ᾧ πᾶσα ἡ οἶκο- 
δομὴ συναρμολογθμένη αὔξει 


Know ye not that ye are the 
temple of God, and that the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in you ? 
.»--for the temple of God is 
holy, which temple ye are. 

For ye are the temple of 
the living God; as God hath 
said, I will dwell in them, and 
walk in them. 

And are built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ Himself 
being the chief corner-stone ; 
In whom all the building, fitly 
framed together, groweth unto 


‘ 
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Ἔν 


lo A ε “ es ὃ “ 0 3 
" Kat U[MELS GUVOLKO OMELOUE, ELS 


> . Ψ 3 , 
εἐς ναὸν aytov εν Κυρέῳμ 


, a a 
KATOLKY TY PLOV τοῦ Θεοῦ ἐν Πνεύ- 


ματι. 
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an holy temple in the Lord: 
In whom ye also are builded 
together for an habitation of 
God through the Spirit. 


6. The Commonwealth (polity) of Israel. 


Ephes. i. 12. 


, a a 
μενοι THS πολιτείας του Ἰσραὴλ. 


᾿Απηλλοτριω- 


Aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel. 


7. The Body of Christ. 


Eph. i. 22, 23. Kai αὐτὸν 
3) ~ 
ἔδωκε κεφαλὴν ὑπὲρ πάντα τῆ 
l 
ἐκκλησέᾳ, "Horus ἐστὶ τὸ σῶμα 
9 Ens 
αὐτοῦ 
ὭΡΗΝ ἀν. 11. 10. 16. Καὶ 
> δ ΩΝ Ἁ A 9 
αὕτος ἔδωκε, τοὺς μὲν, ἀπο- 
oTONes* τοὺς δὲ, προφήτας" 
A 
τοὺς δὲ, evayyedisds. τοὺς δὲ, 
' Ὁ 
ποιμένας καὶ διδασκάλες, IIpos 
8 an 
τὸν καταρτισμὸν τῶν ἁγίων, εἰς 
᾿» , ’ 3 \ 
ἐργον διακονίας, εἰς οἰκοδομὴν 
Qn , n n 
τοῦ σώμωτος τοῦ Xpisov'.... 
ee ~ SS A 
Ἔξ & πᾶν τὸ σῶμα, συναρμολο- 
γέμενον καὶ συμβιβαζόμενον διὰ 
2 lot “ 
πάσης ἁφῆς τῆς ἐπιχορηγίας, 
κατ᾿ ἐνέργειαν ἐν μέτρῳ ἑνὸς 
ε , 4 " ἊΝ 
εκάστθ μερὲς τὴν αὔξησιν τοῦ 
, r 
σώματος ποιεῖται, εἰς οἰκοδομὴν 
ἑαυτοῦ ἐν ἀγάπη" 
. 
\ 
Eph. v. 23. Χριστὸς κεφαλὴ 


lol 5» , 
τῆς ἐκκλησίας" 


And gave Him to be the 
head over all things to the 
Church, which is His body. 


And He gave some, apostles ; 
and some, prophets ; and some, 
evangelists ; and some, pastors 
and teachers; For the per- 
fecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the 
edifying of the body of Christ... 
From whom the whole body 
fitly joined together and com- 
pacted by that which every 
joimt supplieth, according to 
the effectual working in the 
measure of every part, maketh 
increase of the body, unto the 
edifying of itself in love. 

Christ is the head of the 
Church. 


1 What does v. 21. Ὑπεράνω πάσης ἀρχῆς καὶ é€eocas,...and 


9 , a an U \ 
ov μονον ἐν TH αἰῶνι τούτῳ, ἀλλὰ, &c. Mean ? 
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Eph. v. 30. 


, “ lod ν 
τοῦ σώματος αὐτοῦ, ἐκ τῆς σαρκὸς 


Ὅτι μέλη ἐσμὲν 


αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἐκ τῶν ὀστέων αὐτοῦ. 
(Cf. John xv. 5. 

εν ; ε a Q , 

ῃ ἄμπελος, ὑμεῖς τὰ κλή μωτα" 

4—8. 

yap ἐν ἑνὶ σώματι μέλη πολλὰ 


"Ey εἰμι 


Rom. xii. Καθάπερ 
ἔχομεν, τὰ δὲ μέλη πάντα οὐ 
\ ὡς ἢ ᾽ a oO 

τὴν αὐτὴν exer πραξιν᾽ OvtTws 
of πολλοὶ ἕν σῶμά ἐσμεν ἐν 
Χριστιῷ, ὃ δὲ καθ᾽ εἷς, ἀλλήλων 
μέλη. 


A A U A\ lal 
κατὰ τὴν χάριν τὴν δοθεῖσαν 


Ἔχοντες δὲ χαρίσματα 


ε Ul 
ἡμῖν διάφορα" cite προφητείαν, 
...-Eize διακονίαν, « «. εἴτε ὁ 
διδάσκων, .. «. Εἴτε ὁ παρακαλῶν, 
ε ‘ ε oe U 
ον. οὐ μεταδιδοὺς,. . . «ὁ προϊστά- 
Ὁ κ᾿ 
mevos,....0 ἐλεῶν, 
ΙΕ Θοι; xis 125 19. 27: 28. 
\ ‘ nw 
Καθάπερ yap τὸ cima ἕν ἐστι, 
Ν ΠΝ 3) 
καὶ μέλη ἔχει πολλὰ, πάντα δὲ 
\ ff a , REM pseu 
Ta μέλη τοῦ σώματος τοῦ ἐνὸς, 
πολλὰ ὄντα, ἕν ἐστι σῶμα" ὅτω 
καὶ ὃ Χριστός. Καὶ yap ἐν ἑνὶ 
Πνεύματι ἡμεῖς πάντες εἰς ἕν 
σῶμα ἐβαπτίσθημεν"... .. Ὑμεῖς 
LU na a 
δέ ἐστε σῶμα Χριστοῦ, καὶ μέλη ἐκ 
μέρες. Καὶ ovs μὲν ἔθετο ὁ Θεὸς 
> “Ὁ 5 [} lal 9 Us 
ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ πρῶτον ATOGTONES, 
δεύτερον προφήτας, τρίτον διδασ- 
K. T. Ne 


16, 18. Ὅτι ἐν 


ὑτιῷ ἐκτίσθη τὰ πά θρό 
avuTu E€KTL TU TAVTA... povot, 


κάλες" 


Coloss. i. 


, 
MEE «Κυριότητες,... eo) Ἰρχαὶ,.... 
Kai αὐτὸς ἐστιν 4 κεφαλὴ τοῦ 


, lal ᾿ 
TWMATOS ΤῊ" ἐκκλησίας. 
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For we are members of His 
body, of His flesh and of His 
bones. 

I am the vine, ye are the 
branches :) 

For as we have many mem- 
bers in one body, and all mem- 
bers have not the same office ; 
So we, being many, are one 
body in Christ, and every one 
members of another. 
Having then gifts differing 


one 


according to the grace that is 
given to us, whether prophecy, 
ἐν τ. Ὁ} mimistrys.. «10k. ne 
that teacheth,....Or he that 
exhorteth,....he that giveth, 
.»»-he thatruleth,....he that 
sheweth mercy. 


For as the body is one, and 
hath many members, and all 
the members of that one body, 
being many, are one body: so 
Christ. For by one 
Spirit are we all baptized into 


also is 


one body,.... Now ye are the 
body of Christ, and members 
in particular. And God hath 
set some in the church, first, 
apostles; secondarily, pro- 
phets; thirdly, teachers ; 

For by Him were all things 
created....thrones....domi- 
nions... principalities ....pow- 
ers;...-And He is the head of 


the body, the church. 
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Il. TEXTS INTIMATING THE NATURE OF 


ITS GOVERNMENT. 


1. Power of binding and loosing. 


o 3 
Matth. xvi. 18,19. Σὺ εἶ 
, A ’ A ᾿ ~ , 
Iletpos, καὶ ἐπὶ TavTy τῇ πέτρᾳ 
Ω , A ΠῚ , 
οἰκοδομήσω μὲ τὴν ἐκκλησίαν" 
a , ῳ > , 
καὶ πύλαι Gos & κατισχύσεσιν 
αὐτῆς" Kat δώσω σοι τὰς κλεῖς 
τῆς βασιλείας τῶν οὐρανῶν" καὶ 
τὰ oh al : ᾿ ‘ lod lol >) 
O εαν OCYONS ETL τὴς YS, ETAL 
t 
δεδεμένον ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς" καὶ 
a 5 - 
ὃ ἐὰν λύσης ἐπὶ τῆς ηῆς, ἔσται 


, a lal 
λελυμένον ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς, 


Matt. xvii. 17—20. Ἐὰν 
δὲ παρακούσηῃ αὐτῶν, [δύο ἢ 
τριῶν μαρτύρων cimé τῆ ἐκ- 

ε 
ἐὰν δὲ ἐκ- 


, τ “ 
κλησέᾳ, καὶ τῆς 


κλησίας παρακούση, ἔστω σοι 
A <a> ‘ 5 x e U 
ὥσπερ ὁ ἐθνικὸς καὶ ὁ τελωνης. 
᾿Αμὴν λέγω ὑμῖν, ὅσα ἐὰν δήσητε 
ΘΝ “- a 3) ὡ > 
ἐπὶ τῆς Ys, ἔσται δεδεμενα ἐν 
- 9 ~ \, ceA\ , 
τῷ οὐρανιῦ" καὶ ὅσα ἐὰν λύσητε 
9 A lol »-- 53) > 
ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς, ἔσται λελυμενα ἐν 
΄ 9 - I I e lal 
7H ovpavw. Taku λέγω ὑμῖν, 
. 35. , ε κι ~. U 
ὅτι ἐὰν δύο ὑμῶν συμῴφωνήσωσιν 
ἐπὶ THS γῆς περὶ παντὸς πράγμα- 
ΜῈ: 
τος, οὗ ἐὰν αἰτήσωνται, γενήσεται 
αὐτοῖς παρὰ τοῦ πατρὸς μου, τοῦ 
9 > la) a> U 3 “ a 
ἐν οὐρανοῖς, Ov yap εἰσι δύο ἢ 
τρεῖς συνηημένοι εἰς τὸ ἐμὸν 


31 9. παν ἀν 79 > , ς κα 
OVOMA, EKEL εἰμι EV Meow aAUTWYV,. 


Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build My 


‘church ; and the gates of hell 


shall not prevail against it. 
And I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of hea- 
ven: and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven; and what- 
soever thou shalt loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven. 

And if he shall neglect to 
hear them, tell it unto the 
church: but if he neglect to 
hear the church, let him be 
unto thee as an heathen man 
and a publican. Verily I say 
unto you, Whatsoever ye shall 
bind on earth shall be bound 
in heaven; and whatsoever ye 
shall loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven. Again I 
say unto you, That if two of 
you shall agree on earth as 
touching any thing that they 
shall ask, it shall be done for 
them of My Father which is in 
heaven. For where two or 
three are gathered together in 
My name, there am I in the 
midst of them. 
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John xx. 21—23. Καθὼς 
of Xr ῃ ε \ d 
ἀπέσταλκέ je ὁ πατὴρ, Kdyw 

, ε ων A\ nr 3 A 
πέμπω ὑμᾶς, Kat τοῦτο εἰπὼν 
5" I? \ / 9 “ 
ἐνεφύσησε, καὶ λέγει αὐτοῖς" 
Λάβετε Πνεῦμα ἅγιον. “Av τινων 
ἀφῆτε τὰς ἁμαρτίας, ἀφίενται 
αὐτοῖς" ὧν 


τινων κρατῆτε, 


κεκράτηνται. 
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As My Father hath sent Me, 
even so send I you. And 
when He had said this, He 
breathed on them, and saith 
unto them, Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost: Whose soever 
sins ye remit, they are remit- 
ted unto them; and whose 
soever sins ye retain, they are 
retained. 


2. St. Paul’s practical Comment upon these powers. 


! 
Κε- 


1 Cor. ν. 3—9d. 


Ἤδη 
ε ΑἹ ‘ δ“ 
Kpika ὡς παρὼν, τὸν οὕτω 
τοῦτο κατερηασάμενον' °Ey τιῷῇ 


Deak! a , Gen 5 a 
ὀνόματι τοῦ Κυρίου ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦ 
Χριστοῦ, συναχθέντων ὑμῶν καὶ 
τοῦ ἐμοῦ πνεύματος, σὺν τῇ 
[ἡ 
δυνάμει τοῦ Κυρώ ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦ 
Χριστοῦ, ἸΠαραδοῦναι τὸν τοιοῦ- 
τον TH Latava εἰς ὄλεθρον τῆς 
A “ Ν n ~ 4 
σαρκὸς, ἵνα τὸ πνεῦμα σωθῆ ἐν 
[7 


a ep a Teas 5 aA 
τῆ ἡμέρᾳ τοῦ Κυρίου Ἰησοῦ. 
ι 


Τ᾿ 1. 20): 
᾿Αλέξανδρος" 


Y 
tva 


Ὑμέναιος καὶ 
‘\ ΄ 
οὺς παρέδωκα TH 
A 
μη 


Latava, παιδευθῶσι 


βλασφημεῖν. 

1 Cor. iv. 21. Ti θέχετε: 
ἐν ῥάβδῳ ἔλθω πρὸς ὑμᾶς, ἢ ἐν 
ἀγάπη; πνεύματί τε πρᾳότητος ; 

2 Cor. Kane 
μὴ παρὼν θαῤῥῆσαι τῇ πεποιθή- 


Δέομαι δὲ, τὸ 


Κἂν I a“ ᾿ , 
σει, 1) λογίζομαι τολμῆσαι ἐπι 


I, verily, as absent in 
body, but present in spirit, 
have judged already, as though 
I were present, concerning 
him that hath so done this 
deed, In the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, when ye are 
gathered together, and my 
spirit, with the power of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, To deliver 
such an one unto Satan for 
the destruction of the flesh, 
that the spirit may be saved in 
the day of the Lord Jesus. 

Hymeneus and Alexander ; 
whom I have delivered unto 
Satan, that they may learn not 
to blaspheme. 

What will ye? shall I come 
unto you with a rod, or in love, 
and in the spirit of meekness ? 

But I beseech you, that I 
may not be bold when I am 
present with that confidence 
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A , ε Lay » 
τινὰς τοὺς hoylComeves ἡμᾶς ὡς 


\ ' a 
κατα σάρκα περιπατοῦντα S. 


2 ΟοΥ. ΧΗ. 10. 


nan “΄ A , “ὔ \ 
ταῦτα ἀπὼν ypaP~w, ἕνα παρὼν 


A 
Διὰ τοῦτο 


ἡ ἀποτόμως χρήσωμαι, κατὰ 
μη Ie OW Mat, 
Ν . , τὰ ΕἾΕΝ / e 
τὴν ἐξεσίαν, ἣν ἔδωκέ μοι ὁ 
\ 
Κύριος εἰς οἰκοδομὴν, καὶ οὐκ εἰς 
ρ Μη») 


κα θαίρεσιν. 


1 Cor: v. 12, 13. 


" ε “ , ‘ Lie 
ἔσω ὑμεῖς KpiveTe;.... Kat ἐξα- 


Οὐχὲ τοὺς 


r XQ ‘ e a SN 
PELTE TOV πονῆρον ἐξ υμῶν αὐτιὺνς 


3. St. Paul’s 


Rom. i. 1. HavXos, δοῦλος Ἴη- 
σοῦ Χριστοῦ, κλητὸς ἀπόστολος, 


Lf a 
ἀφωρισμένος εἰς εὐαγγέλιον Θεξ, 


Chol Cor 1 and 2, Cor: 
Gal. i. 1. 


2 


᾽᾿Απόστολος οὐκ 


3 
ave 


5 > “ 95. ’ 
ἀπ’ ἀνθρώπων, οὐδὲ δι 
θρώπε, ada διὰ Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ. 


Gale 11» 


if 
παρὰ avOpwre παρέλαβον αὐτὸ, 


Οὐδὲ yap ἐχὼ 


li 
οὔτε ἐδιδάχθην ἀλλὰ δὲ ἀπο- 


καλ ὑψεως Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ. 
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wherewith I think to be bold 
against some, which think of 
us as if we walked according 
to the flesh. 

Therefore I write these 
things being absent, lest being 
present I should use sharp- 
ness, according to the power 
which the Lord hath given me 
to edification, and not to de- 
struction. 

Do not ye judge them that 
are within ?.... Therefore put 
away from among yourselves 
that wicked person. 


Comumission. 


Paul, a servant of Jesus 
Christ, called to be an apostle, 
separated unto the gospel of 
God. 

11:1: 

An apostle, not of men, 
neither by man, but by Jesus 
Christ. 

For I neither received it of 
man, neither was I taught it, 
but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ. 


4. Extent of the Apostolical Commission. 


Mark xvi. 15. 


ἸΠορευθέντας εἰς 


= κ 
Εἰπεν αὐτοῖς" 
τὸν κόσμον 
“ f Ν 9 Lj 
ἅπαντα, κηρυξατε τὸ εὐωγηελίον 


, ~ , 
aon τ KTLOEL. 
πάσῃ τή 


He said unto them, Go ye 
into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature. 
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Matt. xxvii. 18—20. Kai 
προσελθὼν ὁ ᾿Ἰησοῦς, ἐλάλησεν 
αὐτοῖς, λέγων" ᾿Εδοόθη μοι πᾶσα 
ἐξεσία ἐν οὐρανιῷ καὶ ἐπὶ γῆς. 
ΠΠῸορευθέντας οὖν μαθητεύσατε 


U A y, 
πάντα τὰ €Ovy, βαπτίζοντες 
9 ‘ ᾽ ΔΕ oo an X 
αὐτοὺς εἰς τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ Ἰ]ατρὸς 
kat τοῦ Yiod καὶ τοῦ ἁγία Πνεύ- 
ἢ 9 Ων 
ματος" Διδάσκοντες αὐτοὺς τε- 
a U e/ 9 Ν ε lal 
ρεῖν πάντα ὅσα ἐνετειλάμην ὑμῖν" 
NEN > 48 θ᾽ fern en » 
καὶ LOOUV, EYW ME ὑμῶν εἰμι 
ε I “ a 
πάσας TAS ἡμέρας, ἕως τῆς συντε- 
λείας τοῦ αἰῶνος. ᾿Αμήν. 
. 4 9 Ἁ 
Luke xxiv. 49. Kai ἐδοὺ, 
ἐγὼ ἀποστελλω τὴν ἐπαγγελίαν 
a ’ 3.15, Lea e A 
τοῦ πατρὸς me ἐφ᾽ ὑμᾶς" ὑμεῖς 
δὲ καθίσατε ἐν τῇ πόλει Ἵερεσα- 
l 
λὴμ, ἕως οὗ ἐνδύσασθε δύναμιν 
ἐξ Des. 
Matt. x. 16. 


[2 
στέλλω ὑμᾶς ὡς πρόβατα ἐν μέσιυ 


41. δ ’ i 5 
δου, ἐγὼ ἀπο- 


λύκων, 
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And Jesus came and spake 
unto them, saying, All power 
is given unto me in heaven 
and in earth. Go ye there- 
fore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost ; Teach- 
ing them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded 
you: and, lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of 
the world. Amen. 

And, behold, I send the 
promise of my Father upon 
you: but tarry ye in the city 
of Jerusalem, until ye be en- 
dued with power from on high. 


Behold, I send you forth as 
sheep in the midst of wolves. 


5. Commission given by the Apostles to their immediate 
Successors. 


; A 
Acts xx. 28. Προσέχετε οὖν 

e a 4A ‘ ~ Ι 

ἑαυτοῖς, καὶ παντὶ TH ποιμνίῳ, 

> iol e cx) ‘ II nan Ν “ 

ἐν ᾧ ὑμᾶς τὸ ἸΠνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον 


yy ς ’ 
ἔθετο €TLOKOT ES. 


Take heed therefore unto 
yourselves, and to all the flock 
over the which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you overseers. 


May not these, ἐπισκόποι have been called πρεσβύυτεροι cate- 
chrestically 2? as St. Paul calls himself διάκονος (1 Cor. iii. 5. 
Eph. i. 7.) St. Peter calls himself πρεσβυτερος, 1 Pet. v. 1. 
and St. John, 2 John 1, and 3 John 1. 


Acts vi. 5,6. Καὶ ἐξελέξαντο 
Στέφανον, ἄνδρα πλήρη πίστεως 


᾿ , ε , 4 ἰὴ 
καὶ πνεύματος ἀγίβ, Kat Φιλιπε 


And they chose Stephen, a 
man full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost, and Philip, and 
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\ 1 
mov, καὶ IIpoxopov, καὶ Νικάνο- 
pa, καὶ Τέμωνα, καὶ ἸΤαρμενᾶν, 
, 
καὶ Νικόλαον προσήλυτον ᾽Αντι- 
, eA / > , 
οχέα. Ovs ἐστῆσαν ἐνώπιον 
a > ' \ , 
τῶν ἀποστόλων" καὶ προσευξα- 


Aa Ni a 
μενοι ἐπέθηκαν αὐτοῖς Tas χεῖρα". 


Acts xiv. 29. 


a , 
σαντες αὐτοῖς Πρεσβυτέρες κατ᾽ 


Χειροτονή- 


5 , ! A 
ἐκκλησίαν, προσευξάμενοι μετὰ 
wn δὰ ~ 
νηστειῶν, παρέθεντο αὐτοὺς TH 
[2 
Κυρίῳ, 
Titus 1. ὅ. 


f , Ω U “ \ 
κατέλιπον σε ἐν Κρήτη, ἵνα τὰ 
t 


Τούτου χάριν 


᾿ 9 , . 
λείποντα ἐπιδιορθιυση, καὶ κατα- 
Ul \ ᾿ ‘ ! 
στήσης κατὰ πόλιν πρεσβύυτερες, 

ι 


ε 3 , , 
ὡς ἐγώ σοι διεταξάμην. 


1 Tim. iv. 14. 


an 3 A U iy “ὦ } 
τοῦ ἐν σοί χαρίσματος, ὁ €600n 


Μὴ ἀμέλει 


͵ 
σοι διὰ προφητείας, μετὰ ἐπιθέ- 


A ' 
σεως TWV χειρῶν τοῦ πρεσβυτερίδ. 


; : ᾿ 
Ὁ ΤΠ τ ἢ OLS Δ ἣν αἰτίαν 
9. , ΔῈ 19; A ‘ 
ἀναμιμνήσκω σὲ ἀναζωπυρεῖν TO 
' wn nr [ 9. 9 A 
χάρισμα τοῦ Θεοῦ, ὃ ἐστιν ἐν σοὶ 


διὰ τῆς ἐπιθέσεως τῶν χειρῶν μ8. 


Heb. ν. 4, 5. Καὶ οὐχ 
ε ~ nN B U A A 
ἑαυτιῇ τις λαμβάνει τὴν τιμὴν, 
ἀλλὰ ὃ καλούμενος ὑπὸ τοῦ Θεοῦ, 
καθάπερ καὶ ὃ *Aapwy: Οὕτω 

A 2 A 3s ε A sar 
Kat οΧριστος οὐχ EavTov ἐδοἕασε 
γενηθῆναι ἀρχιερέα, ἀλλ᾽ ὁ λα- 
λήσας πρὸς avtov' Yios pe eb 


\ 4 ' , ! 
συ, ἐγὼ σήμερον γεγεννήκα σε. 
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Prochorus, and Nicanor, and 
Timon, and Parmenas, and 
Nicolas a proselyte of An- 
tioch; Whom they set before 
the apostles: and when they 
had prayed, they laid their 
hands on them. 

When they had ordained 
them elders in every church, 
and had prayed with fasting, 
they commended them to the 
Lord, on whom they believed. 

For this cause left I thee in 
Crete, that thou shouldest set 
in order the things that are 
wanting, and ordain elders in 
every city, as I had appointed 
thee. 

Neglect not the gift that is 
in thee, which was given thee 
by prophecy, with the laying 
on of the hands of the pres- 
bytery. 

Wherefore I put thee in re- 
membrance, that thou stir up 
the gift of God, which is in 
thee by the putting on of my 
hands. 

And no man taketh this 
honour unto himself, but he 
that is called of God, as was 
Aaron. So also Christ glori- 
fied not Himself to be made an 
high priest; but he that said 
unto Him, Thou art My Son, 
to-day have I begotten Thee. 
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6. The Apostles require obedience to their Successors. 


Heb. xiii. 7. 
τῶν ἡγεμένων ὑμῶν. 
Heb. xiii. 17. Πείώθεσθε τοῖς 


ε , n ’ 
ἡγξμένοις ὑμῶν, καὶ ὑπείκετε" 


Μνημονεύετε 


αὐτοὶ yap ἀγρυπνοῦσιν ὑπὲρ τῶν 

“νκ ε - ε , 9 at 
ψυχῶν ὑμῶν, ws hoyov ἀποδιυ- 
σοντες" 


1 6558]. ve 12, 13. 


τῶμεν δὲ ὑμᾶς, ἀδελφοὶ, εἰδέναι 


Ἔρω- 


‘ ° e lal \ 
τους κοπιῶντας ἐν ULL, Kal Tpo= 


ee ! ε fal 5» , ‘ 
ἵσταμενες ὑμῶν ἐν Κυρίῳ, Kal 
an ε a A e a 
νϑθετοῦντας ὑμας" καὶ ἡγεῖσθαι 
9 A e A > “ 9 9 
αὐτοὺς ὑπὲρ ἐκπερισσοῦ ἐν aya= 


D200» Dear 
πη; διὰ TO ἔργον αὐτῶν. 
. 


Remember them which have 
the rule over you. 

Ohey them that have the 
rule over you, and submit 
yourselves: for they watch for 
your souls, as they that must 
give account ; 

And we beseech you, bre- 
thren, to know them which 
labour among you, and are 
over you in the Lord, and ad- 
monish you; And to esteem 
them very highly in love for 
their work’s sake. 


7. The use the Successors of the Apostles were to make 
of ther powers. 


1 Tim. v. i. Πρεσβύτερῳ μὴ 
ἐπιπλήξης, ἀλλὰ παρακάλει ὡς 
πατέρα" 

1 Tim. v. 20. Τοὺς ἁμαρτά- 
νοντας, ἐνώπιον πάντων ἔλεγχε, 
ἵνα καὶ οἱ λοιποὶ φόβον ἔχωσι. 

2 Tim. iv. 2. Κήρυξον τὸν 


λόγον, ἐπίστηθι εὐκαίρως, ἀκαί. 
2 ' PLS; 


5) ᾽ , 
ρως" ἐλεηξον, ἐπιτίμησον, πα- 
U 
ρακάλεσον. 

Tit. 1. 13. ἜἜλεγχε αὐτοὺς 
> , 7 e , > ~ 
ἀποτόμως, ἔνα ὑγιαίνωσιν ἐν τ 

μα; of i} 
πίστει" 

Tit. ii. 15. ἴἤἜλεγχε μετὰ 


πάσης ἐπιταγῆς" μηδέις σοῦ 
U 
περιφρονείτω. 


VOL. 1. 


Rebuke not an elder, but 
entreat him as a father ; 


Them that sin rebuke before 
all, that others also may fear. 


Preach the word ; be instant 
in season, out of season; re- 
prove, rebuke, exhort, 

Wherefore rebuke them 
sharply, that they may be 
sound in the faith ; 

Rebuke with all authority ; 
let no man despise thee. 
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Rev. ii. 14. 


ON ἡ “ " etal a 
ὁλέγα, OTL EXELS EKEL κρατοῦντας 


"EXwW κατὰ σοῦ 
A 
τὴν διδαχὴν Βαλαὰμι. 
χη , 


Rev. ii. 20. 


~~ 7 . Ξ \ Ἐς 
ὀλίγα, ὅτι ἐᾷς τὴν γυναΐῖκω ᾿Ιεζ- 


7H 3 2 Q a 
χω κατὰ σου 


αβὴλ, τὴν λέγεσαν ἑαυτὴν προ- 
φῆτιν, διδάσκειν καὶ πλανᾶσθαι 


ἐμους δουλους. 
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But I have a few things 
against thee, because thou hast 
there them that hold the doc- 
trine of Balaam, 

I have a few things against 
thee, because thou sufferest 
that woman Jezebel, whith 
calleth herself a prophetess, to 
teach and seduce my servants. 


8. Warnings to those who join the Rulers of this world 
against the Apostles. 


2 Chron. xxvi. 17, 18. And Azariah the priest....with 
fourscore priests of the Lord, that were valiant men;....with- 
stood Uzziah the king, and said unto him, It appertaineth not 
unto thee, Uzziah, to burn incense unto the Lord, but to the 
priests the sons of Aaron, that are consecrated to burn incense : 
go out of the sanctuary; for thou hast trespassed: neither shall 
it be for thine honour from the Lord God. 

Matt. x. 40. He that receiveth you, re- 
δέχεται" ceiveth Me; and he that re- 
ceiveth Me, receiveth Him 
that sent Me. 

He that heareth you, hear- Ὁ 
eth Me ; and he that despiseth 
you, despiseth Me; and he 
that despiseth Me, despiseth 
Him that sent Me. 

Verily, verily, I say-unto 


‘O δεχόμενος 
ε “Ὁ ° A \ e ey \ 
VMAS, ἐμὲ καὶ O ἐμε 

' au κι 9 ἢ 
δεχόμενος, δέχεται τὸν ἀποστεί- 
λαντά με. 


uke lx ΤῸ Ὁ 


ε A > n° , Nie RID lal 
ULWYV, εμου ακουει" KaLO ἀθετῶν 


» Ud 
ἀκούων 
Duds, ἐμὲ ἀθετεῖ: ὁ δὲ ἐμὲ ἀθε- 
a » rad XN 9 ’ , 
τῶν, ἀθετεῖ τὸν ἀποστείλαντά με. 
cee \ Sets S 
John xii. 20. ᾿Αμὴν ἀμὴν 


λέγω ὑμῖν: Ὃ λαμβάνων, ἐάν you, he that receiveth whom- 


τινα πέμψω, ἐμὲ NauBaver ὃ soever I send, receiveth Me; 
and he that receiveth Me, re- 


ceiveth Him that sent Me. 


δὲ ἐμὲ λαμβάνων, λαμβάνει τὸν 


, [} 
πεμψγαντά με. 
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9. Conflict between Christ's Kingdom and that of the world. 


Matt. x. 34. 
ὅτι ἦλθον βαλεῖν εἰρήνην ἐπὶ 
οὐκ ἦλθον βαλεῖν 
εἰρήνην, ἀλλὰ μάχαιραν. 

19. Ὁ δὲ Πέτρος 


3 ' > , Ree 
καὶ Iwavyns ἀποκριθεντες T pos 


M ὴ νομίσητε 
τὴν ηῆν" 
Acts iv. 


5 \ 5 > or , 9 
αὐτοὺς εἶπον: Ke δικαιον ἐστιν 


> , n las ε a > Uy 
EVWTLOV TOU Θεοῦ, UMWV QKOVELV 


μᾶλλον ἢ τοῦ Θεοῦ, κρίνατε. 


Acts v. 29. 


/ A δ 9 “" 
Iletpos καὶ οἱ ἀπόστολοι, εἶπον" 


᾿Αποκριθεὶς δὲ ὁ 


Πειθαρχεῖν δεῖ Θει μᾶλλον, ἢ 
5 , 
ἀνθριόποις. 

Xcts; νη. ὃ. 7. 


᾽ , ͵ - 
OlLRBILEVYV ἀναστατώσαντες, OUTOL 


Oz τὴν 


καὶ ἐνθάδε πάρεισιν,. «καὶ οὗτοι 
πάντες ἀπέναντι τῶν δοημάτων 
Καίσαρος πράττεσι, βασιλέα λέ- 
youtes ἕτερον εἶναι, Ἰησοῦν. 
Luke xxiii. 2. Ἤρξαντο᾽ δὲ 
κατηγορεῖν αὐτοῦ, λέγοντες" 
Τοῦτον εὕρομεν διαστρέφοντα τὸ 
ἔθνος, καὶ κωλύοντα ἹΚαίσαρι φό- 
pes 


, 
Χριστὸν βασιλέα εἶναι, 


, , e 4 
διδοναι, λέγοντα ἑαυτὸν 


Think not that I came to 
send peace on earth; I came 
not to send peace, but a sword. 

But Peter and John an- 
swered and said unto them, 
Whether it be right in the 
sight of God to hearken unto 
you more than unto God, 
judge ye. 

Then Peter and the other 
Apostles answered and said, 
We ought to obey God rather 
than men. 

These that have turned the 
world upside down are come 
hither also;....these all do 
contrary to the decrees of Ce- 
sar, saying that there is another 
King, one Jesus. 

And they began to accuse 
him, saying, We found this 
fellow perverting the nation, 
and 1forbidding to give tribute 
to Cesar, saying that He Him- 
self is Christ a King. 


1 It should be translated, ‘‘ leading them to withhold tribute, 


by saying.”’ 
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Ill. TEXTS INTIMATING THE MYSTERY OF GODLINESS. 


wee , 
Rom. vil. 38, 389. Πέπεισ- 
A e/ 39 U 3 
μαι yap, ὅτι οὔτε θάνατος, οὔτε 
\ 7 3) 5) 5 ‘ 
ζωὴ, οὔτε ἄγγελοι, οὔτε ἀρχαὶ, 
97 , + 4, ~ 
οὔτε δυνάμεις, οὔτε ἐνεστῶτα, 
3, I 
οὔτε μέλλοντα, οὔτε ὕψωμα, 
39) Ul 5) , ε , 
οὔτε βάθος, οὔτε τις κτίσις ἑτέρα, 
δυνήσεται ἡμᾶς χωρίσαι ἀπὸ τῆς 
9 an an ~ . ~ 
ἀγάπης τοῦ Θεοῦ, τῆς ἐν Χριστιῦῇ 


Ἰησοῦ τῷ Κυρίῳ ἡμῶν. 


Eph. 1. 17—21. 


΄σ U νυ “ nan 
τῆς δόξης, δῴη ὑμῖν ΤΙνεῦμα 


ὁ πατὴρ 


σοφίας καὶ ἀποκαλύψεως ἐν 
{, an ! 
ἐπιγνώσει αὐτοῦ" ἸΠεφωτισμενες 
A ᾽ ΄σ 
τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς Tis διανοίας 
« a 3 A 3 , ε ia) , 
ὑμῶν, εἰς TO εἰδέναι ὑμᾶς, τίς 
» ἘΠῚ αν ‘ ~ , 9 an 
ἐστιν ἡ ἐλπὶς τῆς κλήσεως αὐτοῦ, 
, ε nan ΄σ ΄' 
καὶ τίς ὁ πλοῦτος τῆς δόξης τῆς 
! 9 .- 3 “ ε , 
κληρονομίας αὐτοῦ ἐν τοῖς ayLoLs* 
Καὶ τί τὸ ὑπερβάλλον μέγεθος 
rn D 9 A ’ OA 
τῆς δυνάμεως αὐτοῦ εἰς ἡμᾶς, 
τοὺς πιστεύοντας κατὰ τὴν ἐνερ- 
a , ~~ ~ 
yelav τοῦ KpaTes τῆς ioxvos αὐτϑ" 
Ἣν ἐνήρηησεν ἐν 7H Χριστῷ, 
ἐγείρας αὐτὸν ἐκ νεκρῶν" καὶ 
, , > a ~ 9 val > Tal 
ἐκάθισεν ἐν δεξιᾷ αὐτοῦ ἐν τοῖς 
> , a 1 , 9 
ἐπερανίοις, Ὑπεράνω ὠάσης ἀρ- 
~ 4 . , Ά a , 
χῆς καὶ ἐξεσίας καὶ δυνάμεως, 
9 , 
καὶ κυριότητος, καὶ παντὸς ὀνομ- 
9 , , > U 3 
ατος ὀνομαζοόμενε οὐ μονον ἐν 
΄ 5A ; 9 A A 9 - 
τῷ αἰῶνι τούτῳ, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν τῷ 


μέχλοντι. 


For I am persuaded, that 
neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any 
able 
to separate us from the love 
of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 

That...the Father of glory, 


may give unto you the spirit 


other creature, shall be 


of wisdom and revelation in 
the knowledge of Him: The 
eyes of your understanding 
that ye 
may know what is the hope of 
His calling, and what the riches 
of the glory of His inheritance 
in the saints, And what is the 
exceeding greatness of His 


being enlightened ; 


power to us-ward who believe, 
according to the working of 
His mighty power, Which He 
wrought in Christ, when He 
raised Him from the dead, and 
set Him at His own right hand 
in the heavenly places, far 
above all principality, and 
power, and might, and domi- 
nion, and every name that is 
named, not only in this world, 
but also in that which is to 


come. 


A COLLECTION OF TEXTS. 


eee A , 

Eph. ill. 8S—10. ’Epoe ἐδοθὴη 
3, 

ἐν τοῖς ἔθνεσιν εὐαγγελίσασθαι 
Ν Ε [, Qn ἴον 
τὸν ἀνεξιχνίαστον πλοῦτον τοῦ 
Χριστοῦ. καὶ φωτίσαι πάντας 
2 2 
τίς ἢ κοινωνίᾳ τοῦ μυστηρίβ τοῦ 
ἀποκεκρυμμένε ἀπὸ τῶν αἰώνων 

5 a - An \ ' , 2 
ἐν TH Oew TH τὰ πάντα κτίσαντι 
διὰ Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ" “Iva ἡνω- 
~ na lat 5" lal A n 
ρισθῆ νῦν ταῖς ἀρχαῖς καὶ ταῖς 
9 τ 9 a > U ‘ 
ἐξεσίαις ἐν τοῖς ἐπερανίοις, διὰ 
τῆς ἐκκλησίας, ἡ πολυποίκιλος 


σοφία τοῦ Θεοῦ" 


Eph. vi. 11, 12. ᾿Ενδύσασθε 
\\ U 4a an A 
τὴν πανοπλίαν τοῦ Θεοῦ, προς 
Merk A a ἃ 
τὸ δύνασθαι ὑμας στῆναι προς 
τὰς μεθοδείας τοῦ διαβολε" “Ore 
9 " εἰγαι, τ τε ᾿ a 
οὐκ ἐστιν ἡμῖν ἡ πάλη πρὸς αἷμα 
A U 9 \ Ν A 9 \ 
kat σάρκα, ἀλλὰ πρὸς Tas apxas, 
x. AY ° , Χ ‘ 
προς Tas ἐξεσιας, προς τοὺς κοσ- 
μοκράτορας τοῦ oKoTes τοῦ 
αἰῶνος TOUTE, πρὸς τὰ πνευματικὰ 
τῆς πονηρίας ἐν τοῖς ἐπερανίοις, 


Col. i. 16, 


A U A cr - 
τα παντὰα Ta ἐν τοις οὐρανοῖς 


Ἔν αὐτιῷ ἐκτίσθη 


Q \ ° Ν ἴω ἴω \ e A ‘ 
καὶ τὰ ἐπὶ τῆς YRS, TA Opata καὶ 
\ OD 3) , ” 

Ta aopata, et τε Opovol, εἴ TE 
, 2) 3 \ / 
KUPLOTYTES, εἰ TE ἀρχαὶ, εἰ TE 
> , \ , > > a \ 
ἐξδσίαι τὰ πάντα δι’ αὐτοῦ καὶ 


3 Samy / 
εἐς αὑτον EKTLOTAL® 


Col. ii. 9, 10, 15. 


κατοικεῖ πᾶν TO πλήρωμα τῆς 


> ~ 
Ἔν αὐτῷ 


’ A 
θεότητος σωματικῶς" καὶ ἐστε 


J 9 An μ“ 2 3 
εν avuTw TETANPWMEVOL, OSs €OTLV 
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Unto me is this grace given, 
that I should preach among 
the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ ; And to make 
all men see what is the fellow- 
ship of the mystery, which 
from the beginning of the 
world hath been hid in God, 
who created all things by 
Jesus Christ: To the intent 
that now, unto the principali- 
ties and powers in heavenly 
places, might be known by 
the church the manifold wis- 
dom of God, 

Put on the whole armour of 
God, that ye may be able to 
stand against the wiles of the 
devil. For we wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of 
the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in 
high places. 

For by Him were all things 
created that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, visible and 
invisible, whether they be 
thrones, or dominions, or prin- 
cipalities, or powers ; all things 
were created by him, and for 
him ; 

For in him dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily. 
And ye are complete in him, 
which is the head of all prin- 
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ε A ' > r o ‘ 
ἢ κεφαλὴ πάσης ἀρχῆς Kat 
, 
ἐξεσίας"... .᾿Απεκδυσάμενος τὰς 
5 A A A Ε , ΕἸ U 
apxXas Kal Tas efeouas ἐδειγμα- 
“4 ge 72 , 

τισεν ἐν παῤῥησίᾳ, θριαμβεύσας 
αὐτοὺς ἐν αὑτῷ. + 


eet τ, 22) 


δεξιᾷ τοῦ Θεοῦ, πορευθεὶς εἰς 


“Ὅς ἐστιν ἐν 


9 Ἦν ε , Qn 5 
ουρανον, VTOTAYEVTWY αὐτιῦ aye 


I an 
ηέλων καὶ ἐξεσιῶν καὶ δυνάμεων. 


Philipp. ii. 9, 10. Ὃ Θεὸς 
> Ν ε , WD , 
αὐτὸν ὑπερύγψρωσε, καὶ ἐχαρίσατο 
oo ! & U 
avTH ὄνομα τὸ ὑπὲρ πᾶν ὄνομα" 
“ > A ’ ’ > n “ 
Iva ἐν 7 ονόματι Ἰησοῦ πᾶν 
, 
γόνυ Kaun ἐπερανίων καὶ ἐπι- 
« 


, ι 
γεέεὼν Kal καταχθονίων" 


Heb. ii. 8. 


Os es \ ἢ 90. 94 
auTw Ta Tav7a, οὐδεν ἀφῆκεν 


΄. e 7 
Ἔν τῷ ὑποτάξαι 
ι 
9 ΄ 5) U 
αὐτιῷ ἀνυποτακτον" 


Titus i. 1. 


9 A ’ “ ‘ “ / e 
αὑτοὺς ἀρχαῖς καὶ ἐἕεσίαις ὑπο- 


Ὑπομιμνήσκε 


πτάσσεσθαι, 

Jude 8,10. Οὗτοι ἐνυπνια- 
ζόμενοι, σάρκα μὲν μιαίνεσι, κυ- 
ριότητα δὲ ἀθετοῦσι, δόξας δὲ 
βλασφημοῦσιν.... «ὅσα μὲν οὐκ 
οἴδασι, βλασφημοῦσιν: ὅσα δὲ 
φυσικῶς, ὡς τὰ ἄλογα ζῶα, r= 


a > ' 0 ' eS 
στανται, EV TOVTOLS Dp elpov7dat, 


1 Cor. vi. 3. Οὐκ οἴδατε ὅτι 
ἀγηέλες κρινοῦμεν ; 


Cf. 1 Tim. v: 21. 


A COLLECTION OF TEXTS. 


cipality and power ;....And, 
having spoiled principalities 
and powers, He made a shew 
of them openly, triumphing 
over them in it. 

Who is gone into heaven, 
and is on the right hand of 
God; angels, and authorities, 

-and powers, being made sub- 
ject unto Him. 

Wherefore God also hath 
highly exalted Him, and given 
Him a name which is above 
every name ; That at the name 
of Jesus every knee should 
bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things 
under the earth ; 

For in that He put all in 
subjection under Him, He left 
nothing that is not put under 
Him. 

Put them in mind to be 
subject to principalities and 
powers. 

These filthy dreamers defile 
the flesh, despise dominion, 
and speak evil of dignities.... 
speak evil of those things 
which they know not: but 
what they know naturally, as 
brute beasts, in those things 
they corrupt themselves. 

Know ye not that we shall 
judge angels ? 


A COLLECTION OF TEXTS. 


ἿΝ 

1 Cor. xv. 24, 25. Εἶτα τὸ 
, 4 Ως δὶ 

τέλος, ὅτων παραδῷ τὴν βασι- 

λείαν τῷ Θεῷ καὶ πατρί, ὅταν 

καταρηγήση πᾶσαν ἀρχὴν καὶ 

[ 

πᾶσαν ἐξεσίαν καὶ δύναμιν. Δεῖ 
\ 9 Nw ! / “- 

γὰρ αὐτὸν βασιλεύειν, ὄχρις οὗ 

a ~ I Ν ° X ε ν 

ἂν On πάντας τοὺς ἐχθροὺς ὑπο 

u 

TOUS ποῦδας αὑτοῦ. 

ΟΠ ν᾿. 224 276 


ε Ὁ U 5.7 5 \ \ 
ὁ TuTHp κρίνει οὐδενα, ἀλλὰ τὴν 


Οὐδὲ γὰρ 


[) oN In - a 
κρίσιν Tacav δεδωκε TH VU. . 
D \ > U ᾿ς ΕΣ 7 δὰ 

Καὶ ἐξοσίαν ἔδωκεν αὐτιῇῷ καὶ 

, rn e es 9. , 

κρίσιν ποιεῖν, ὅτι υἷος avOpwire 
“ , 
ἐστί. 


Matt. xix. 28. 


Niyyeveria, ὅταν καθίση ὃ υἱὸς 


Ἔν τῆ πα- 
7 


700 ἀνθρώπε ἐπὶ Opove δοξης 
ε ΩΣ ᾿ a e ‘ ΕἸ A 
αὑτοῦ, καθίσεσθε Kal ὑμεὶς ἐπὶ 
δώδεκα Opoves, κρίνοντες Tas 
δώδεκα φυλὰς τοῦ Ἵσραήνλ. 
Τλῖκα xxi. 29, 90. 


διατίθεμαι ὑμῖν, καθὼς διέθετο 
iP 01. 


Κἀγὼ 


μοι ὃ πατήρ μου, βασιλείαν" Ἵνα 
ἐν ον καθίσησθε ἐπὶ θρόνων, κρί- 
νοντες τὰς δώδεκα φυλὰς τοῦ 


Ἰσραὴλ. 
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Then cometh the end, when 
He shall have delivered up the 
Kingdom of God, even the 
Father; when He shall have 
put down all rule, and all 
authority and power. For He 
must reign, till He hath put 
all enemies under His feet. 

For the Father judgeth no 
man, but hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son:.... 
And hath given Him authority 
to execute judgment also, be- 
cause He is the Son of Man. 

In the regeneration, . when 
the Son of Man shall sit in the 
throne of His glory, ye also 
shall sit upon twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel. 

And I appoint unto you a 
Kingdom, as My Father hath 
appointed unto Me; That ye 
may...sit on thrones, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel. 


REMARKS 


ON 


STATE INTERFERENCE 


IN 


MATTERS SPIRITUAL. 


Introductory Matter?. 


THE recent changes which have taken place in our 
political constitution are still regarded throughout 
the country with such strong feelings either of 
triumph or disapprobation, that it is scarcely possi- 
ble to utter any opinion about them without calling 
forth the angry feelings of one party or another ; 
while with more dispassionate persons the whole 
subject is studiously put aside as one which can no 
longer lead to any practical good. Yet if the fol- 
lowing Remarks should be so fortunate as to attract 
attention, it is hoped that they will on the whole be 


1 | Written in 1833. The MSS. are very numerous, and vary 
a good deal. The greater part has appeared in the British 
Magazine. | 

2 [Apparently the beginning of a re-cast of the whole. | 
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found neither irritating nor unpractical ; indeed 
that their tendency may in some respects prove 
healing and conciliatory, while at the same time 
they may be not wholly destitute of importance. 

On the political effects of these changes the 
writer has no intention of expressing any opinion : 
his hope is that they may prove as beneficial to the 
country as their most sanguine advocates anticipa- 
ted; and that all those who, like himself, have felt 
alarm at the spirit in which they were enacted, 
may live to recognize in them the favour, not the 
wrath, of an over-ruling Providence. Their politi- 
cal effects we must leave time to interpret for us: 
other effects, however, they certainly have had, 
quite independent of Politics, on which, as they 
respect not the future, but the past, and turn sim- 
ply on facts, without involving any questions of 
opinion, it may be possible to arrive at something 
like a general agreement. 

The joint effect of three recent and important 
Acts, (1.) the Repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, (2.) the Concessions to the Roman Catholics, 
(3.) the late Act for Parliamentary Reform, has 
most certainly been to efface in at least one branch 
of our Civil Legislature, that character which, 
according to our great Authorities, qualified it to 
be at the same time our Ecclesiastical Legislature, 
and thus to cancel the conditions on which it has 
been allowed to interfere in matters spiritual. 

This is no subject on which we may lightly dog- 
matise one way or the other; the interests at stake 
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are too important to be so dealt with. We must 
come to it in a serious considerate frame of mind, 
looking steadily to the result of our determination. 
On the other hand, we must weigh well the re- 
sponsibility we incur if in our time we allow a new 
system to be established, an wsurpation to be com- 
menced, affecting an Institution so important as 
Christ’s Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, with- 
out taking pains in the first place to assure our- 
selves that we are not compromising its safety or 
even dignity ; for even the dignity of the Church is 
“not to be lightly disregarded. On the other hand, 
we must not conceal from ourselves the hazard of 
the alternative; the more than possibility that a 
rejection of Parliamentary interference may lose for 
us Parliamentary protection. On this important 
question then, the writer of these pages will not 
take upon himself to dogmatise; he has his own 
opinion, but he leaves others to form theirs. Of 
this, however, he is certain, that we are now com- 
mencing a new system of Kcclesiastical Polity, the 
merits of which are yet to be decided... 

The’ extent to which Parliament has lately 
pressed its claim to interfere with the internal 
government of the Church, naturally excites atten- 
tion in the minds of Churchmen: and many who 
have been led to canvass the justice of the claim, on 
what appears to be [its] own merits, have found it 
difficult to devise any reasonable pretext for [it]. 


1 [This seems to be a new beginning. | 
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It seems at first sight something short of reason- 
able, that persons, not necessarily interested in the 
welfare of the Church, should deliberate for its 
good ; and still less so, that they should be allowed 
to dictate laws to it, without the consent of those 
who are necessarily interested ; and least reasonable 
of all, when we add the consideration, that many of 
the persons so dictating, are, as a fact, its avowed 
enemies, and that their dictates are deeply reproba- 
ted by the great body of its attached members. 
And yet that the Parliament of Great Britain and 
Ireland are not necessarily interested in the welfare 
of the Church, indeed that many of its members 
are our avowed enemies, and that the Church, as a 
body, deeply deplores this interference in its con- 
cerns, are, it is supposed, admitted facts. So that 
persons, who have been led to canvass the question 
on its own merits, have felt in some degree per- 
plexed at the recognition of a claim apparently so 
111 according with common sense. 

To such persons a painful doubt is apt to suggest 
itself, whether there may not be something un- 
sound, and almost unjust, in the system of govern- 
ment which authorises such a claim; whether, 
after all that has been said and felt about the 
excellence of the English Constitution, there may 
not still be something wrong about it; some hol- 
lowness or flaw which has hitherto escaped notice 
only because circumstances have kept it hidden: 
in short, whether we may not even now have to 
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revert to first principles, and lay our foundations 
afresh!. 

Such a doubt [may indeed] be resolutely re- 
pressed even by [him] to whom it occurs most 
forcibly, in the full conviction, that, whatever may 
appear to himself to be just and reasonable, still 
that the great and good persons who have lived 
before him, could scarcely have overlooked the 
anomaly so apparent to himself, nor have passed 
it uncensured, unless they had been prepared to 
justify it. Still, however, though the doubt may 
be suppressed, the perplexity will remain; common 
sense will persist in obtruding its suggestions, and 
these are, it may be, more easily silenced than 
satisfied. 

It is with a view to this perplexity that the 
following considerations are put together. They 
are addressed to persons who fear to trust their 
common sense in a matter of such importance, and 
who, though they cannot justify the system of gov- 
ernment under which they live, still feel inclined to 
acquiesce in it, out of deference to their wiser pre- 
decessors. For the satisfaction of such persons, it 
may be noticed, in the first place, that the inconsis- 
tency which they suppose to subsist between the 
views of their predecessors and their own, is rather 
apparent than real; for that the system of govern- 
ment which they allowed to pass uncensured, was 


1 [This passage may throw light on the Author’s meaning in 
saying, that ‘“‘the Reformation was a limb badly set.” vid. 
vol. i. p. 433. ] 
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then free from the anomaly, the existence of which 
constitutes our difficulties...... 


§ 1. [Legislative interference considered on | Conservative 
Principles}, 


“Α union between excellent men of all parties 
for the maintenance of peace and order!” excellent 
truly, and of all parties! parties who agree in 


$29 


nothing but a wish to maintain peace and good 
order! who differ in opinion respecting all man’s 
higher interests and duties, respecting all those 
points about which to differ is to disapprove; who 
will unite on no other basis than that of selfish 
worldly convenience; and yet who are to recognise 
each other as excellent men! How can one protest 
too earnestly against such mawkishness as this ? 

Excellent Independents forsooth; and excellent 
Socinians; and excellent Jews; excellent aliens 
from the Church of Christ; excellent unbelievers 
in the faith, in the which “he that believeth not 
shall be damned ;” and, to amalgamate the strange 
mass, excellent latitudinarians, who, like Gallio, 
“care for none of these things!” These excellent 
persons are to come together, and, waving those 
minor pots on which they differ, to unite on those 
of which all acknowledge the importance,—the 
maintenance of peace and good order. 

And yet, say many considerate persons, it is 
much easier to declaim against the absurdity of 


1/{From the British Magazine for July, 1833. | 
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such an arrangement than to suggest a substitute 
for it, which is at once better and practicable. It 
may be very true that peace and good order are 
but of secondary importance to the well-being of 
society ; it may be very sad and grievous to aban- 
don the nobler parts of our political system; it may 
be a revolting task to co-operate with those for 
whom we entertain a just and deep-rooted an- 
tipathy: all this may be, and yet it may become a 
wise and good man to lay a strong restraint upon 
his feelings, and to accept, as an alternative, what 
in itself he considers ever so objectionable. 

Such is the tone of many considerate and right- 
minded persons, who, looking to the present dispo- 
sitions of Parliament, and to the probable current 
of what is called public opinion, have judged it, 
humanly speaking, impossible for the Church of 
England to recover her lost ascendancy in the 
councils of this nation. They believe, and perhaps 
justly, that the changes lately introduced into the 
British constitution have enabled the dissenting 
and latitudinarian parties to overthrow any gov- 
ernment formed on exclusive principles; and that 
no set of men will ever again share a prepondera- 
ting influence except on the basis of concession ; in 
short, that an effort to secure to ourselves any 
thing more than peace and good order, can end in 
nothing less than anarchy and confusion. 

Now is this the real state of the case? Is our 
position indeed so altered in the course of the last 
few years? This is no unimportant question, no 
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dreamy unpractical speculation, no subject for pro- 
fitless inquiry or otiose acquiescence. If we must 
indeed make up our minds to the course which is 
here prescribed ; if we must abandon all hopes of 
recovering our lost position; if we are no longer to 
contend for the exclusive supremacy that was for- 
merly deemed the right of the Church of England ; 
—if so, then it is high time for us to look the truth 
in the face, to examine it in all its bearings, and 
follow it out into all its consequences. It is not for 
us to hope and to wait, and to praise caution, and 
to deprecate gloomy views, and to trust things may 
turn out better than we expect, and to lull our ap- 
prehensions by dreaming about “ excellent men,” 
and “minor points,” and “ peace and good order,” 


** Non hoe ista sibi tempus spectacula poscit.”’ 


If Churchmen must submit to a union with dis- 
senters and latitudinarians, they should at least do 
so with their eyes open. If they must make up 
their minds to concession, they should at least see 
clearly what they can concede legally and without 
impiety ; what parts of their system they may re- 
linquish, and what they must maintain at all costs. 
For whatever sacrifices we may be prepared to 
make for peace and good order, we must sacrifice 
even these for the Church of Christ. 

The practical question, then, on which we have 
to decide, is this :—Is it possible so to remodify our 
Church system as to propitiate the dissenting and 
latitudinarian parties? and if so, have we a right 
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to do this? Nor do I doubt that most persons will 
feel themselves prepared with a ready answer to 
both these questions. It seems to be generally as- 
sumed that such a reconciliation would be no- hard 
matter; that the worst we have to fear is such a re- 
arrangement of Church property as should render 
the higher clergy less obnoxious to envy, and per- 
haps lower the body generally as a caste of society. 
This seems to be the very worst fear of the most 
apprehensive persons; and to all this it seems to 
be admitted that we might consent without a com- 
promise of principle. 

But let the good persons, who satisfy themselves 
so easily, but open their eyes a little wider. Let 
them not look forward so many moves; but observe 
more closely how things stand at present. Let 
them not flatter themselves that the changes about 
which they deliberate are future and distant. They 
are present,—nay, past. A great change has taken 
place already in the constitution of the Church of 
England,—a change which affects her welfare not 
remotely or virtually, but actually and at once. 
Whenever it was that the Church of England lost 
her exclusive supremacy in the councils of this na- 
tion, then, at that very instant, a change took place 
in her internal constitution—a change, too, of no 
ordinary magnitude or importance, but a down- 
right Revolution. <A trust, which had been 
reposed by our Apostolical predecessors on a 
power internal to the Church, was then allowed to 
devolve upon aliens; and that, too, in a matter of 
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the very highest consequence, virtually affecting 
her well-being, perhaps even her existence as a 
visible society. 

As long as the governing power was restricted, 
either by law or in fact, to persons in communion 
with the Church, so long it was safe and proper to 
confide to that power the nomination of our ecclesi- 
astical superiors. But now, that neither law se- 
cures to us such a government, nor does the exist- 
ing state of things permit us ever again to hope for 
it, the question assumes a very altered aspect. 
‘(uel sera la garantie de leur choix ?” says one of 
the able writers of the “ Avenir,” under circum- 
stances very similar to our own. “ Quel sera en 
effet pour nous la garantie de leur choix ? Depuis 
que la religion Catholique n’est plus la religion de 
la Patrie, les Ministres d’état sont et doivent étre 
daus une indifférence légale 4 notre egard: est-ce 
leur indifference qui sera notre garantie ? Ils sont 
laics, ils peuvent étre Protestants, Juifs, Athées : 
est-ce leur conscience qui sera notre garantie? Ils 
sont choisis dans les rangs d'une société imbue d’un 
préjugé opiniatré contre nous: est-ce leur préjugé 
qui sera notre garantie? 115 régnent enfin depuis 
quatre mois: est-ce leur passé qui sera notre 
garantie ?” 

So too with us, according to the wretched princi- 
ples which it is supposed impossible any longer to 
withstand. His Majesty’s Ministers, in future must 
be, and ought to be, at least in their public capacity, 
detached from religious parties,—dans une indiffé- 

VOL. I. O 
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rence légale a notre egard: with us, then, as with 
the Catholics of France,—est-ce leur indifférence 
qui sera notre garantie? Nor is zndifference the 
worst we have to fear; they ought to be indifferent ; 
they may be, on conscientious principles doubtless, 
our enemies ; they may be conscientious dissenters, 
or conscientious Jews, or conscientious Atheists ; 
est-ce leur conscience qui sera notre garantie ? 
Finally, and with sorrow be it spoken, we have 
ground for alarm not merely in what they ought to 
be or what they may be; melancholy indeed is the 
truth, but nevertheless it is a truth, that we can 
look with no greater confidence to what they have 
been. ‘Est-ce leur passé qui sera notre garantie ἢ 
Ils n’ont ouvert Ja bouche que pour nous menacer ; 
ils n’ont étendu la main que pour abattre nos croix ; 
ils n’ont signé les ordonnances ecclesiastiques que 
pour sanctionner les actes arbitraires dont nous 
étions victimes; * * ils ne nous ont pas proteges 
une seule fois sur un seul point de France; ils nous 
ont offerts en holocauste prémature 4 toutes les 
passions.” And here too the painful parallel of our 
situations will suggest itself but too vividly. 
«¢ VOILA LES MOTIFS DE SECURITE Q’ILS NOUS PRESENT- 
ENT! VOILA LES HOMMES DE QUI VOUS CONSENTIRIEZ A 
RECEVOIR VOS COLLEGUES DANS LA CHARGE DE PRe- 
MIERS PasTEURS.” 

Nor need we fear, continues this able writer, to 
reassert our privileges; the power as well as the 
right is ours; let us know our strength and use 
it. Quer craicNnez vous! N’ETEs vous pas Eveques? 
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Bishops of Christ’s holy everlasting Church, who 
shall interfere with the free exercise of your indel- 
ible prerogative ἡ Consecrate or refuse to conse- 
crate: who shall reverse your decree? You can 
bind, and who shall loose ὃ Unr sEULE CHOSE LEUR 
EST POSSIBLE ; LE RETRANCHEMENT DE NOTRE BUDGET. 
Evéques de France! nous de vous en disons pas 
@avantage: c’est a vous de voir lequel vous 
preferez laisser sur vos sieges, en mourant, ou 
d’un Episcopat riche et corrupteur, ou d’un Epis- 
copat pauvre et digne de vous succeder.” 

Such are the sentiments of a true conservative : 
a conservative, not of names, but of things; not of 
appearances, but of realities: a conservative that 
would conserve, not to a latitudinarian government 
trusts that had been reposed in an exclusive gov- 
ernment, merely because it was a government, and 
is a government, but to the representatives of the 
Church, rights which have always belonged to the 
Church, though they were once a ruling party, and 
are now a persecuted party. 

And now, good cautious people, you that praise 
peace and order, and thank Heaven you are not 
ultras, be at the pains to give these suggestions 
just so much thought as to see that they cannot be 
set aside by a shake of the head, or a shrug of the 
shoulders, or a declaration that “you cannot go 
these lengths.” Look fairly at the question before 
you; make up your mind, not whether you will 
“90 these lengths” or remain where you are, but 
whether you will go ¢hese lengths or other lengths. 
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Lengths you must go, whether you will or no; 
lengths you have already gone, and intolerable 
lengths. Open your eyes to the fearful change 
which has been so noiselessly effected ; and acknow- 
ledge that BY STANDING STILL YOU BECOME A PARTY 
TO REVOLUTION. 


§ 2. [Legislative Interference considered upon the principles 
of Hooker’. | 


The recent changes in our constitution have 
been so warmly and ably canvassed that the sub- 
ject is now supposed to be exhausted, and has 
become distasteful to all parties. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that if any one can so far overcome this dis- 
taste as to give the following remarks a few 
minutes’ consideration, they will be found to open 
a view of these changes in some respects novel, and 
not wholly destitute of practical interest. 

In order to ascertain what the ConpiTions 
were on which conscientious men among our pre- 
decessors consented to parliamentary interference 
in matters spiritual, it is obvious to consult the 
8th Book of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. There, 
if any where, we shall find the views of a holy: and 
humble man of God, who consented to the interfe- 
rence here spoken οἵ, and who has distinctly in- 
formed us of the Conpirions on which he so 
consented. 

Now the proposition which will be maintained 


1 [From the British Magazine for November, 1833. | 
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in the following paper is simply this, that if 
Hooker be right, by the operation of recent changes, 
the Conpitions on which Parliament has been 
allowed to interfere in matters spiritual are Can- 
CELLED. 

1. Hooker' gives the following opinion as to the 
natural and religious course of making laws for the 
Church :— 

*“ The most natural and religious course in 
making laws is, that the matter of them be taken 
Jrom the judgment of the wisest in those things 
which they are to concern. In matters of God—to 
set down a form of prayer, a solemn confession of 
the articles of the christian faith, and ceremonies 
meet for the exercise of religion—it were unnatural 
not to think the Pastors and Bisuors of our 
souls a great deal more fit than men of secular 
trades and callings. Howbeit, when all which the 
wisdom of all sorts can do is done for the devising © 
of laws in the Church, it is the GENERAL CON- 
SENT OF ALL that giveth them the form and 
vigour of laws, without which they could be no 
more unto us than the counsel of physicians to the 
sick. Well might they seem as wholesome admo- 
nitions and instructions, but Laws they never 
could be without the consent of the WHOLE 
CuuRCH TO BE GUIDED BY THEM; whereunto 
both nature and the practice of the Church of 
God, set down in Scripture, is found every way 
so fully consonant, that God Himself would not 
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impose, no not His own Laws, upon His people 
by the hand of Moses, without their free and open 
consent.” 

Such is the opinion of the great Hooker as to 
the natural and religious course of making Laws 
for the Church. He determined it to be “ unnatu- 
ral” that the origination of such laws should not 
rest with the Bisuors and Pastors of our souls; 
but that “when all that the wisdom of all sorts can 
do, is done, for devising” them, still the GENERAL 
CONSENT OF ALL TO BE GUIDED BY THEM is 
necessary to give them the vigour and form of 
laws. From whence it follows, that no daw can 
obtain vigour in the Church of England—can ever 
become “naturally” or “religiously” binding, weth- 
out the sanction of a GENERAL SyNop, competent 
to represent the whole Church, Larry as well as 
CLERGy. 

2. We are informed by Hooker! that, in his 
time, such a sanction was conferred by the appro- 
bation of PartiamMent and Convocation. For 
that as convocation was a synod of the clergy, so 
PaRLIAMENT Was a SYNOD OF THE LAITY OF THE 
CuurcH oF νον. “The ParuiamMent of 
England, together with the Convocation there- 
unto annexed, is that upon which the very 
essence of all government within this kingdom 
doth depend; 7 zs even the sopy oF THE WHOLE 
REALM; it consisteth of the King and all that 
within the land are subject unto him.” 
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Here then is one step in the argument: parlia- 
ment and convocation represented the whole body of 
the realm. But, further, the whole body of the 
realm was, in Hooker’s time, only another name 
for the Church. “We hold,” says he', “that seeing 
there is not a man of the Cuurcu or Enc. 
LAND, but the same man is also a member of the 
CoMMONWEALTH; nor any member of the Com- 
MONWEALTH which is not also of the CuHurcu 
oF Eneianp; therefore, as in a triangle, the 
base doth differ from the sides thereof, and yet 
one and the selfsame line is both a base and also 
a side; a side simply, a base if it chance to be 
the bottom and underlie of the rest; so albeit pro- 
perties and actions of one sort do cause the name 
of a commonwealth, qualities and functions of 
another sort the name of a Church, to be given to 
a multitude, yet one and the selfsame multitude 
may in such sort be both. Nay, τέ 15 so with us, 
that no person appertaining to the one can be denied 
to be also of the other.” And again’, “ When we 
oppose therefore the CuHurcH and CommMon- 
WEALTH in a Christian society, we mean by the 
CoMMONWEALTH that society, with relation to 
all the public affairs thereof, the matter of true 
religion only excepted; by the Cuurcn, the same 
society, only with reference to true religion, with- 
out any affairs besides.” 

Thus, according to Hooker, the representatives 
of the commonwealth, i.e. the PaRrLiaMENT of 
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England, were at the same time representatives of 
the Church, and thus a Lay Synop oF THE 
Cuurcnh or Encianp. And it was because 
parliament was such a synod, and only because it 
was so, that Hooker justified himself in consenting 
to its enterference in matiers spiritual: in any 
other case, such interference would have been, in 
his judgment at least, alike unconformable to the 
‘law of nature” and the “ practice of the Church as 
set down in Scripture.” 

As a proof that Hooker was not trifling with 
himself in thus identifying the Commonwealth and 
the Church of England, the following Act of Par- 
liament will probably be deemed sufficient :— 


“35 Elizabeth,” [c. 1.] A.D. 1592. 


“Be it enacted by the Queen’s most excellent 
Majesty, and by the Lords spiritual and temporal, 
and the Commons in this present Parliament as- 
sembled, and by the authority of the same, That if 
any person or persons above the age of sixteen 
years, who shall obstinately refuse to repair to 
some church, chapel, or usual place of common 
prayer, to hear divine service, established by her 
Majesty’s laws and statutes in that behalf made, 
and shall forbear to do the same by the space of a 
month next after, without any lawful cause; or, 
ἄγοι ee shall (at any time after 40 days next after 
the end of this session of parliament,) either by him 
or themselves, or by the motion, persuasion, en- 
ticement, or allurement of any other, willingly join 
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in, or be present at, any (unlawful) assemblies, 
conventicles, or meetings, under colour or pretence 
of any exercise of religion, contrary to the laws and 
statutes of this realm: that then every such person 
so offending as aforesaid, and being thereof lawfully 
convicted, shall be committed to prison, there to 
remain without bail or mainprize, until they shall 
conform and yield themselves to come to some 
church or chapel, or usual place of common prayer, 
and hear divine service, according to her Majesty’s 
laws and statutes aforesaid, and to make such open 
submission and declaration of their said conformity 
as hereafter in this act is declared and appointed’. 
“Provided always, and be it further enacted, by 
the authority aforesaid, that ifany such person or 
persons which shall offend against this Act, as 
aforesaid, shall not within three months next after 
they shall be convicted for their said offence, con- 
jorm themselves to the obedience of the laws and 
statutes of this realm, in coming to the Church to 


1 The form of submission, as iar as it affects the Church, is 
as follows :—‘‘I, A. B. do humbly confess and acknowledge | 
that I have grievously offended God in contemning her Majes- 
ty’s godly and lawful government and authority, by absenting 
inyself from church and from hearing divine service, contrary 
to the godly laws and statutes of this realm, and in using and 
frequenting disordered and unlawful conventicles and assem- 
bhes, under pretence and colour of exercise of religion, &c.... 
And I do promise and protest, without dissimulation, or any 
colour or means of any dispensation, that from henceforth I 
will perform and obey her Majesty’s laws and statutes, in re- 
pairing to the Church and hearing divine service, and do my 
utmost endeavour to maintain and defend the same.”’ 
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hear divine service, and in making such public con- 
fession and submission as hereafter in this Act is 
appointed and expressed, being thereunto required 
by the Bishop of the diocese, or any justice of the 
peace of the county where the same person shall 
happen to be, or by the minister or curate of the 
parish: that in every such case every such offender 
being thereunto warned or required by any justice 
of the peace of the same county where such offender 
shall be, shall, upon his or their corporal oath, 
before the justices of the peace in open quarter 
sessions of the same county, or at the assizes and 
gaol-delivery, abjure this realm of England and 
all other the Queen’s dominions for ever, wuless her 
majesty shall licence the party to return. And 
hereupon shall depart out of this realm, at such 
haven or port, and within such time as shall in that 
behalf be assigned and appointed by the said jus- 
tices before whom such abjuration shall be made, 
unless the said offender be letted or stayed by such 
lawful and reasonable means or causes as by the 
common laws of this realm are permitted and 
allowed in cases of abjuration for felony. And in 
such cases of lett or stay, then within such reason- 
able and convenient time after as the common law 
requireth in case of abjuration for felony as afore- 
said. And that the justices of peace before whom 
such abjuration shall happen to be made, as is 
aforesaid, shall cause the same presently to be 
entered of record before them, and shall certify the 
same to the justices of assize and gaol-delivery of 
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the county, at the next assizes or gaol-delivery to 
be holden in the same county. 

« And if any such offender which by the tenor 
and intent of the act is to be abjured, as is aforesaid, 
shall refuse to make abjuration, as is aforesaid, or 
after such abjuration made shall not go to such 
haven and within such time as is before appointed, 
and from thence depart out of this realm according 
to this present act, or after such his departure shall 
return or come again into any her majesty’s realms 
or dominions, without her majesty’s special licence 
in that behalf first had and obtained; that thus, in 
every such case, the person so offending shall be 
adjudged a felon, and shall suffer as in case of 
felony without benefit of clergy.” 

This act, it must be admitted, is sufficiently to 
the point. Persecuting it may be called, unjust 
and atrocious, if the reader pleases; but it is, at 
any rate, decisive. It goes straight to the point, 
and empowers the magistrates and clergy to drive 
out dissenters, Roman Catholic or protestant alike, 
all who choose to withhold themselves from the 
worship of the Church of England: in short, if 
rigorously enforced, it ensures the identity of the 
Cuurcu and the ComMMoNWEALTH. 

Here, then, we have a formal acknowledgment of 
the principle on which Hcoker justified the then 
existing relations of Church and State, a Ratiri- 
caTion of the Conpition on which he con- 
sented to parliamentary interference in matters 
spiritual, 
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It remains to trace this principle in the various 
modifications which it has subsequently undergone, 
and to show that it was not finally obliterated, nor 
consequently the Conpition CanceLLep, till the 
recent changes which have taken place in our 
constitution. 

On referring, then, to Gibson’s Summary of 
“Temporal Laws against Separation,” we find that 
the act above cited, made in the 35th year of 
Klizabeth, was pronounced to be in force by subse- 
quent acts in the 39th and 43rd years of her reign, 
and also in the Ist and 7th years of James I.;. that 
in the subsequent parliament, ending in the 18th 
year of James I., no provision was made for its 
continuance, through oversight; but that it was 
again continued in the 21st of James I., and in the 
3rd of Charles I. Then a long interval occurs till 
1663, which is called the 16th of Charles II., when 
in the famous act “to prevent and suppress sedi- 
tious conventicles,’ we find—‘* Whereas an act 
made in the 35th year of the reign of cur Sovereign 
Lady Queen Elizabeth, entitled, &c...... hath uot 
been put in due execution, by reason of some doubt 
of late made, whether the said act be still in force, 
although it be very clear and evident; it is hereby 
declared that the said act is still in force, and ought 
to be put in due execution.” The history of the 
act winds up in the year 1688.—1 William and 
Mary,—*‘In an act entitled, An Act exempting 
their Majesties’ Protestant Subjects, Dissenting, 
(C7 ne [ Dissenters | shall not be liable to any pains, 
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penalties, or forfeitures, mentioned in an act made 
in the 35th year of the reign of the late Queen 
Elizabeth, entitled, &c.” 

But though ἐδ 5 act was finally repealed in 1688, 
still the principle on which it was founded was 
allowed to survive it. Three other acts which had 
been founded on the same principle were allowed to 
continue in force: viz. (1.) An act made in the 13th 
year of Charles II., “for the well-governing and 
regulation of corporations.” (2.) An act made in 
the 25th year of Charles II., “for preventing dan- 
gers which may happen from Popish recusants.” 
(3.) An act made in the 30th year of Charles 11. 
“‘for the more effectual preserving of the King’s 
person and government by disabling Papists from 
sitting in either house of parliament.” And till 
these acts were repealed, the Conpirion on 
which Hooker insists was not thoroughly Can- 
CELLED...... His argument was indeed in some 
respects weakened by the Act of Toleration, in 
1688, but still it was not entirely overthrown. 
From that time the Commonwealth did indeed cease 
to be edentical with the Church; but parliament 
did not cease, at least, did not entirely cease, to 
represent the Church; it was still, by virtue of the 
foregoing acts, in some sense at least, a day synod 
of the Church. By the 13th of Charles II. the 
government of all corporations had been consigned 
into the hands, not merely of churchmen, but of 
communicants; by the 25th, the crown was pro- 
tected from all dissenting influences by the exclu- 
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sion of all except communicants from every office 
held directly or indirectly by royal appointment ; 
and by the 20th, the most influential body of dis- 
senters, i.e. the Roman Catholics, were shut out 
from either house of parliament. And, till the- 
repeal of these acts, it is clear that vigilance on the 
part of the Church might have secured for itself at 
least a very strong party in the House of Commons. 

The Church, however, was not vigilant, and two, 
at least, of these important acts were allowed to 
fall into disuse. In the 5th year of George I it 
was enacted, by a House of Commons in which the 
Church ought to have retained an ascendancy, 
“that elections into corporate offices shall not be 
void on account of the person elected having omitted 
to communicate within a year of the election, unless 
he shall be removed within six months of the elec- 
tion, or unless a prosecution shall be commenced 
within that time and be carried on without delay.” 
In the 9th year of George II. a further act was 
passed, ‘“‘indemnifying all those who, though not 
communicants, held offices which were restricted to 
communicants.” And subsequently it became a 
regular practice to pass an act of “indemnity” every 
session of parliament. At length, in 1828, men 
had so completely forgotten the principles on which 
Church and State were anciently united, that the 
13th and 25th of Charles IJ., viz. the test and cor- 
poration acts, were repealed, almost without oppo- 
sition; and the year following, the Roman Catho- 
lics were admitted to seats in parliament. In 1832, 
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the extinction of the Irish Protestant boroughs, and 
the great power accidentally given to dissenters by 
the Reform Act, gave a concluding blow to the 
ancient system. And in 1833, we have witnessed 
the assembling of a parliament in which few per- 
haps can detect the traces of a Lay Synop oF 
THE CuurcH oF ENcitaNnp. To revert, then, to 
the original proposition, it does appear that, accord- 
ing to Hooker, our civil legislature is no longer 
qualified, as it formerly was, to be our ecclesiastical 
legislature; that the Conpitions on which our 
predecessors consented to parliamentary interfe- 
rence in matters spiritual are CANCELLED’. 


1 |The following remarks on the foregoing Section occur in 
a letter written in July or August, 1833, by the Author, to a 
friend who seems to have observed upon it:]| I have thought a 
great deal of your last letter, and quite admit that Hooker’s 
argument has no especial reference to the appointment of 
Bishops, but goes to any kind of State Interference as well. 
You seem to think indeed that I stretched it unfairly in apply- 
ing it to the case of Bishops at all, but this is Hooker’s fault, 
not mine. I have some misgiving myself that it { Hooker’s 
theory of State Interference] is a quibble, but it is the quibble 
of a great man; and really, if it 2s a bad argument, I can find no 
other justification for either our ancestors or ourselves, for 
having so long tolerated the King’s usurpation. However, if 
one looks only at the common sense of the matter, is it not 
this ? As long as the Church had preponderating influence in 
Parliament, so long it was the interest of the Minister, ceteris 
paribus, to prefer a Churchman to a Latitudinarian ; if the lat- 
ter obtained preference, it would be not because of his opinions, 
but ἐγ) spite of them. The short Whig Dynasties have been an 
exception to this statement; and it is because they were an ex- 
ception that they were short. The country, such as it was 
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§ 3. [Interference of the Crown considered under its 
existing disabilities. | 


I have already shown on the principles of the 
great Hooker, that our Civil Legislature is no 
longer competent to act as our Ecclesiastical Legis- 
lature. I now throw out for enquiry, whether the 
same principles may not affect the competence of 
the head of Civil Legislature, as head of the Eccle- 
siastical Legislature. 

The two cases are certainly in one respect very 
different, for after all the changes that have taken 
place in the constitutional relations of Church and 
State, it still remains a law that the King of Eng- 
land must be in communion with the Church of 
England. Yet it may be questionable whether any 
great stress should be laid on this difference, as 


then, did not like their principles, and turned them out. Now 
we shall have long Whig Dynasties, because the country, as it 
is now, does like their principles: and we shall have Latitudi- 
narians appointed because they are such ; which is what I 
meant when I said we had no guarantee against the systematic 
appointment of Latitudinarian Bishops. Indeed this is what 
you say in the latter part of your letter, viz. that such appoint- 
ments will be more a matter of course than formerly. Now it 
appears to me, that (whether Hooker was refining or not) this 
is enough for us, and practically settles the point. I wish 
Bishops had never been appointed by the King; but it seems to 
me that the impropriety of allowing it now is in degree so vastly 
greater than it was till within this last year or two, that I see 
no great use in the enquiry whether it is new in kind. How- 
ever, it is no use to trouble you on paper, as I mean to accept 
your kind invitation, ἕο. 
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tending to affect his Majesty’s public acts. In 
those acts it was never at any time possible for the 
King of England to maintain a course systematically 
and constantly opposed to the will of Parliament: 
he might, indeed, in frequent instances oppose the 
wishes of his people, either in resisting their 
caprices or in indulging his own; but to maintain 
such opposition, in a systematic line of conduct, is 
what no King has successfully attempted since the 
first opening of our constitutional liberty. Αἱ 
any time then, at any previous period of our his- 
tory, the religious opinions of the King, if opposed 
to the resolute will of Parliament, could have 
exerted but little influence on his public conduct. 
At present the case is very much stronger, as will 
readily be acknowledged by all who have watched 
the recent progress of events; and more especially 
those of May, 1832. On the 17th of that month 
in particular, a scene took place in the House of 
Lords, in which we are furnished with a very vivid 
and forcible proof of the dependence of His present 
Majesty on the will of his Parliament. 

In the debate on that night, as reported in the 
Mirror of Parliament, the following words are 
attributed to Lord Lyndhurst. 

“When I was introduced to his Majesty he was 
pleased to say, he was wholly unprepared for the 
situation in which he found himself placed, that he 
had sent to his former chancellor, to consult and 
advise with me as to the course he should pursue. 
His Majesty was desirous that I should collect 
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information and communicate it to him, with respect 
to the state of the country and the state of parties, 
in order that he might have materials to guide him 
in the difficult situation in which he was placed.” 

This subject is further elucidated by the Duke 
of Wellington, as follows :— 

“Your Lordships will recollect that in the course 
of the last week, I think it was Wednesday, his 
Majesty’s ministers informed your Lordships that 
they had offered certain advice to his Majesty, in 
reference to the important subject of the Reform 
Bill; and as his Majesty had not thought proper 
to follow that advice, they had considered it their 
duty to tender their resignations to his Majesty, 
which resignations his Majesty was pleased to 
accept. His Majesty was graciously pleased on 
that occasion, on which he was left so entirely alone 
by his ministers, to send for a noble friend of 
mine, to enquire whether, in his opinion, there 
were any means of forming a government for his 
Majesty * * * * My noble friend came to me and 
informed me of the difficulty of his Majesty’s situa- 
tion * * * * and I stated that I was ready to serve 
his Majesty in any or no capacity, so as best fo 
assist him in carrying on a Government to resist 
the advice that had been given him by his late 
ministers * * * The only course of proceeding at 
this eventful crisis, worthy of the men with whom 
I have the honour to be connected, was to counsel 
his Majesty to resist the advice that had been 
given him, 1F HE COULD FIND MEANS OF CARRYING 
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ON THE GOVERNMENT OF THE COUNTRY WITHOUT 
Acommmne: ΤῸ 1 *.* * * Kor myself, my lords, 
I feel that if I had been capable of saying to 
his Majesty, “1 cannot assist you in this affair,’ I 
do not think I could have shewn my face in the 
streets for shame at having done so—for shame at 
having abandoned my Sovereign under such dis- 
tressing circumstances * * * * It was impossible 
that I should shrink from ‘his Majesty in the des- 
tressing circumstances in which he was placed * * * 
But, my Lords, when I found that 7” consequence 
of the discussions on Monday in aNoTHER PLACE, 
when I found from these discussions that it was 
ampossible to form a Government from that House 
of such a nature as to secure the confidence of the 
country, I felt it my duty to inform his Majesty 
that I could not fulfil the commission with which 
he was pleased to honour me, and his Majesty 
informed me that he would renew his communica- 
tions with his former ministers.” 

From this declaration of the Duke of Wellington 
we learn, at the first glance, that in a case where 
his Majesty has a strong opinion, and is prepared 
to maintain it, without flinching from the most 
“ difficult” and “distressing” circumstances; when 
moreover, he is “assisted” in maintaining it, with 
no ordinary zeal, and by no ordinary person, still 
the discussions of one night in the House of Com- 
mons may compel him to abandon it; may prove 
to a very firm man that it is “impossible to form 
a Government from that House,” without acceding 
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to the terms it requires, and therefore impossible 
for himself to “assist” his Majesty in “resisting.” 
This much we learn at a first glance—farther 
examination will teach us more. The terms which 
the House of Commons required of the King, and 
to which he was compelled to accede, were of a 
kind peculiarly relevant to the subject now under 
consideration: and his Majesty’s submitting to 
them proves, not only that in some cases he may be 
compelled to submit against his conscience, but that 
he may be so compelled in spite of the most sacred 
religious obligations. 

Every one knows that the advice tendered to his 
Majesty on the above occasion was, to create a suf- 
ficient number of Peers to force the Reform Bill 
through the House of Lords. It is also well known 
that this Bill was opposed by the Bishop of Exe- 
ter, on the ground that it must “extinguish the 
Protestant power which was retained in the then 
existing Corporations in Ireland,” and that for 
this reason it was contrary to the Coronation Oath. 
Also that Lord Grey answered this objection by 
stating, that the King, in consenting to this Bill, 
would be acting only in his Legislative capacity, 
whereas the Coronation Oath bound him only in 
his Executive; admitting thereby, that if the Coro- 
nation Oath bound his Majesty in both capacities, 
he could not consent, i. e. that the Bill was con- 
trary to the principles to which his Majesty was 
pledged in his Executive capacity. It appears then 
that on this memorable occasion, Lord Grey in the 
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first instance, reconciled his Master’s conscience to 
passing this Bill, because in passing it he should 
have to act only Legislatively ; then, finding that 
this would not do, advised him to act Executively, i 
which, by his own showing, was a violation of the 
Coronation Oath; and when his Majesty shrunk 
from this, forced the advice [upon him] by the 
threats of the House of Commons. “Voila les 
hommes de qui vous consentiriez a recevoir vos 
premiers Pasteurs.” 

Such is the Supreme Head of the Church. I 
shall not myself presume to decide whether it is 
safe or wise for us to trust our most valued interests 
in such hands, relying on the difference which sub- 
sists between his Majesty’s own religious opinions 
and those of his Parliament. Yet this I would re- 
mark, that to the Coronation Oath at least we can- 
not look with any reasonable confidence. 


§ 4. [State Interference considered on the principles 
of Former Times. | 


In speaking of the incompetence of our present 
Governors to interfere in the spiritual concerns of 
the Church, I may appear to some persons to be 
speaking evil of the powers that be. 

That impression may perhaps be counteracted by 
the following considerations. 

(1.) Although by “ the Powers that be” we gene- 
rally understand our Civil Governors, and though 
it is quite evident St. Paul was alluding to those 
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when he said, “the Powers that be are ordained of 
God,” still it will be admitted at once by all mem- 
bers of the Church Catholic, that Civil Governors 
are not the only Powers on earth that are Ordained 
of God. Those who believe that when our Lord 
said to His Apostles, ““ Whatsoever ye shall bind on 
earth shall be bound in Heaven,” He gave them a 
commission which was not to perish with them- 
selves, but to continue till the end of the world, 
will scarce doubt that there exists on earth some- 
where a Power quite distinct from the sword of 
the Civil Governor, and that too ordained of God. 
And those who on the most solemn occasion of 
their lives have consented to accept authority to 
remit and retain sins, will scarce doubt where this 
Power rests. Let it be once admitted that the 
Ordination Service of the Church of England is 
not lightly expressed, and it follows, that besides 
the power of the Civil Magistrate, there exists 
also another power, independent and essentially 
superior, derived through the Successors of the 
Apostles from Christ Himself,—the power to remit 
and retain sins. 

(2.) If our obligation to obey the Civil Magis- 
trate arises from the fact that “he who resisteth 
the Power, resisteth the Ordinance of God,” the 
same fact can give rise to no less obligation in the 
case of other “ Powers that be.” This is a plain 
truth, which cannot be set aside by any apparent 
difficulty that may arise out of it. The obligation 
to twofold obedience may and must entail its per- 
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plexities, but be these perplexities what they may, 
they cannot prove such obligation absurd. It is 
enjoined by God; “let God be true, but every man 
whether it leaves the way of duty plain to 
us or difficult, some way there must be of fulfilling 


aphian:” 
it in both its parts. 

(3.) Since then in all countries the allegiance 
which Christ’s flock owes to the Powers that be, is 
necessarily a divided allegiance, and since in such 
a case it is evidently not the right way to neglect 
either, we have no choice but to inquire what is 
due to each. 

(4.) Though it might be no difficult task to elicit 
from Scripture, precepts sufficient to satisfy this 
inquiry, it may perhaps be a shorter and a surer 
process, to refer to the interpretation put upon 
these precepts by persons better qualified than our- 
selves to judge of them: and for that I shall refer 
to one of acknowledged learning, and who will not 
be suspected of any religious prepossession,—the 
historian Gibbon. 

«The distinction,” says he, “of spiritual and 
temporal powers, * * * was introduced and con- 
firmed by the legal establishment of Christianity. 
* * Τὴ the Christian Church, which entrusts the 
service of the Altar to a perpetual succession of con- 
secrated ministers, the monarch, whose spiritual rank 
is less honourable than that of the meanest deacon, 
was seated below the rails of the sanctuary, and 
confounded with the rest of the faithful multitude. 
The emperor might be saluted as the father of his 
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people, but he owed a filial duty and reverence to 
the fathers of the Church; * * * The opposition or 
contempt of the civil power served only to cement 
the discipline of the Primitive Church. The Chris- 
tians had been obliged to elect their own magis- 
trates, to raise and distribute a peculiar revenue, 
and to regulate the internal policy of their republic 
by a code of laws which were ratified by the con- 
sent of the people and the practice of three hun- 
dred years. When Constantine embraced the faith 
of the Christians, he seemed to contract a perpetual 
alliance with a distinct and independent society, 
and the privileges granted or confirmed by that 
Emperor or by his successors, were accepted, not as 
the precarious favours of the court, but as the just 
and inalienable rights of the Ecclesiastical Order. 
The Catholic Church was administered by the spir- 
itual and legal jurisdiction of eighteen hundred 
Bishops. * * * The important review of their sta- 
tion and attributes may be distributed under the 
following heads. 1. Popular Election. 2. Ordina- 
tion of the Clergy. 3. Property. 4. Civil Juris- 
diction. 5. Spiritual Censures. 6. Exercise of 
Public Oratory. 7. Privilege of Legislative As- 
semblies.” Of these the 1st and 5th are the ones 
which require attention. 

“1, The freedom of elections subsisted long after 
the legal establishment of Christianity, and the sub- 
jects of Rome enjoyed in the Church the privilege 
which they had lost in the Republic, of choosing the 
magistrates whom they were bound to obey. As 
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soon as a Bishop had closed his eyes, the Metropol- 
itan issued a commission to one of his Suffragans, to 
administer the vacant See, and prepare within a 
limited time the future election. The right of 
voting was vested in the inferior Clergy who were 
best qualified to judge of the merits of the candi- 
dates; in the Senators or Nobles of the city, all 
those who were distinguished by their rank or pro- 
perty; and finally, in the whole body of the Peo- 
ple, who on the appointed day flocked in multitudes 
from the most remote parts of the Diocese * * * 
The authority of the Provincial Bishops who were 
assembled in the vacant Church to consecrate the 
choice of the People, was interposed to moderate 
their passions and to correct their mistakes. The 
Bishops could refuse to ordain an unworthy candi- 
date, and the rage of contending factions sometimes 
accepted their impartial mediation. ‘The submission 
or the resistance of the Clergy and People, on various 
occasions, afforded different precedents, which were 
insensibly converted into positive laws and provincial 
customs, but it was everywhere admitted as a funda- 
mental maxim of religious policy, that no Bishop 
could be imposed on an Orthodox Church, without 
the consent of its members. The Emperors, as the 
guardians of the public peace, and as the first citi- 
zens of Rome and Constantinople, might effectually 
declare their wishes in the choice of a Primate; 
but those absolute monarchs respected the freedom 
of ecclesiastical elections; and while they distribu- 
ted and resumed the honours of the state and army, 
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they allowed eighteen hundred perpetual magis-. 
trates to receive their important offices from the 
free suffrages of the People. * * * 

“δ, The Bishop was the perpetual censor of the 
morals of his people. The discipline of penance 
was digested into a system of canonical jurispru- 
dence, which accurately defined the duty of private 
and public confession, the rules of evidence, the 
degrees of guilt and the measure of punishment. 
It was impossible to execute this spiritual censure, 
if the Christian Pontiff, who punished the obscure 
sins of the multitude, respected the conspicuous 
vices and destructive crimes of the magistrate: but 
it was impossible to arraign the conduct of the 
magistrate without controlling the administration 
of civil government. Some considerations of reli- 
gion, or loyalty, or fear, protected the sacred per- 
sons of the Emperors from the zeal or resentment 
of the Bishops; but they boldly censured and ex- 
communicated the subordinate tyrants who were 
not invested with the majesty of the purple. St. 
Athanasius excommunicated one of the ministers of 
Egypt; and the interdict which he pronounced of 
fire and water, was solemnly transmitted to the 
Churches of Cappadocia. Under the reign of the 
yeunger Theodosius, the polite, the eloquent Syne- 
sius, one of the descendants of Hercules, filled the 
episcopal seat of Ptolemais, near the ruins of the 
ancient Cyrene, and the philosophic Bishop sup- 
ported with dignity that which he had assumed 
with reluctance. He vanquished the monster of 
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Lybia, the president Andronicus, who abused the 
authority of a venal office, invented new modes of 
rapine and torture, and aggravated the guilt of 
oppression with that of sacrilege. After a fruitless 
attempt to reclaim the haughty magistrate by mild 
and religious admonition, Synesius proceeds to 
inflict the last sentence of Ecclesiastical justice, 
which devotes Andronicus with his associates and 
their families to the abhorrence of earth and heaven. 
The impenitent sinners * * * are deprived of the 
name and privilege of Christians, of the participa- 
tion of the Sacraments, and of the hope of Paradise. 
The Bishop exhorts the clergy, the magistrates, 
and the people, to renounce all society with the 
enemies of Christ; to exclude them from their 
houses and tables; and to refuse them the common 
offices of life, and the decent rites of burial. The 
Church of Ptolemais, obscure and contemptible as 
she may appear, addresses this declaration to all 
her sister Churches of the world, and the profane 
who reject her decrees will be involved in the guilt 
and punishment of Andronicus and his impious 
followers’.” 

Such was the independent power asserted by 
the church when its champions emerged from the 
bracing air of persecution, with their armour bright 
and their loins girded. 

1. The whole body of Christ’s Church asserted 
and maintained to themselves the right of freely 
choosing those who were to be their Spiritual Ru- 


1 Gibbon—Roman Empire, ch. 20. 
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1615. This right they did not think it fit to make 
over either to the Emperor’s ministers or to the 
Emperor himself. It was their own; it had been 
bequeathed to them by the Apostles; and they 
would not sell the inheritance of their fathers. 2. 
The persons so elected, after they had received the 
spiritual gift which qualified them for their high 
office, deemed it in no wise incumbent on them, or 
consistent with their duty, to consult their civil 
governors as to the manner in which they should 
administer it. The sword of the Holy Spirit was 
in their hand, and they turned it against whomso- 
ever that Spirit pleased. 

I hope, then, that when I maintain the incompe- 
tence of our present Governors to represent Christ’s 
flock in the choosing who shall be Bishops, and to 
represent a higher Power in controlling them when 
they are Bishops, I shall escape the imputation of 
speaking lightly of the Powers that be. 

Perhaps the same conclusion may be brought 
home to some minds more forcibly, by ἃ short 
sketch of the process which has brought things 
into their present state. Nor will it be necessary 
in tracing this process to enter at all on the long 
and often told tale of Papal usurpations, which, 
important as they are in the internal history of the 
Church, have no immediate connexion with its 
external relations to Civil Governments. In the 
long and obscure interval between the 5th and the 
13th centuries, however unjust and oppressive may 
have been the encroachments made on the indepen- 
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dence of different national churches by the policy of 
the Roman Pontiff, still it does not appear that the 
Church as such had effected any material aggres- 
sion on the Rights of Christian States. Indeed, if 
we compare the claims of Gregory VII. and his 
austere successors, with those which Gibbon allows 
to have been conceded by Constantine and other 
Emperors to the Patriarchs of the primitive 
Church, it may be thought on the whole that their 
policy, with respect to Civil Governments, was 
directed rather to recovering losses than extending 
conquests. 

Without attempting then to trace the various 
stages by which the independent rights of each 
separate Church were absorbed in one, as the 
Catholic head of Christendom, it may be sufficient 
to describe briefly the state of things existing in 
the middle of the 14th century, from which time 
we may date the systematic and open aggressions 
of the powers of this world against “that Kingdom 
which shall not be destroyed.” 

In the middle of the 14th century, the two 
prominent features of primitive Ecclesiastical Poli- 
ty, the popular Election of Bishops, and the system 
of Episcopal Jurisdiction, had undergone a complete 
change. In elections, the voice of the people had 
ceased to be in any way formally expressed ; and 
whatever influence was still left to the voice of the 
clergy, instead of extending, as it had formerly 
done, to the clergy of the whole diocese for which a 
Bishop was to be chosen, had been insensibly nar- 
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rowed to the small circle of Ecclesiastics officiating 
round the Cathedral Church. Neither indeed were 
these privileged Electors allowed to exert any dis- 
cretionary power in the choice of their Pastor: a 
third and controlling influence had been intro- 
duced with which they might seem to co-operate, 
but which they could not effectually resist. In 
fact, the remaining vestiges of Election had become 
only forms; the electors had no course open to 
them but either to second the Nomination of the 
Pope, or, by a refusal, to forfeit, pro hde vice, all 
apparent share in the appointment; since, in this 
case, an authoritative Presentation superseded all 
further ceremony. Sometimes, even without the 
courtesy of a formal Nomination, the Pope pro- 
ceeded at once to present; as in the case of Grandi- 
son, Bishop of Exeter, who, happening to be in 
Italy at the time when a vacancy of that See was 
announced, procured his own immediate present- 
ment and consecration, without any intervening 
form whatever, indeed to the prejudice of-a regular 
election, in which the Canons of Exeter had chosen 
John Godley for their Bishop, A. D. 1327. Or 
more remarkably, in the case of Simon Islip, A. D. 
1349, who had been regularly elected a Bishop by 
the Convent of Canterbury, but was unable to ob- 
tain from Rome the mandate for his consecration, 
except on the condition that the election should be 
cancelled, and the appointment made out in the 
Pope’s name (ex plenitudine potestatis.) 

Yet it will be observed at once on comparing the 
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elective system of the 14th century, with that de- 
scribed by Gibbon as existing in the age of Con- 
stantine and his successors, that the change which 
had taken place affected only the internal arrange- 
ment of the Church, and not its external relations 
to Civil Governments. The usurpations of the 
Roman Pontiffs were usurpations, not on the rights 
of Kings and Governors, but on the rights of the 
Church itself, of the congregations of Christ’s little 
ones, the poor, the halt, the lame, and the blind ; 
for of a truth it was to other hands than those of 
Nero and Domitian that Christ had committed the 
precious gift, the right of choosing Successors to 
the Apostles. 

Again, with respect to the administration of 
spiritual censures, it was indeed true that the 
authority to excommunicate which had in the first 
instance resided independently in the decree of each 
separate Bishop, was by degrees entangled with 
various canonical restrictions, which subjected the 
judgments of subordinate courts to the revisal of 
superiors, and at length constituted the Bishop of 
Rome and his Cardinals a court of ultimate appeal 
“over all persons and in all causes ecclesiastical.” 
Yet here again it cannot’ be maintained, that the 
withdrawal of ecclesiastical causes from inferior 
courts, and their ultimate concentration in the 
court of Rome, was in any sense an encroachment 
on the right of secular princes. These princes, as 
Gibbon most clearly demonstrates, enjoyed in the 
Primitive Church no authority whatever over the 
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spiritual functions of the meanest officer of the 
Church : indeed their highest ministers, and occa- 
sionally themselves, were subjected to the utmost 
severity of Church censure. The president of 
Libya bowed before the Bishop of Ptolemais; and 
the great Theodosius did public penance in the 
Cathedral of Milan. Vain is it then to pretend 
that the loftiest of the Roman Pontiffs, either 
Gregory or Innocent, exalted themselves unwar- 
rantably above the proud Potentates of Europe. 
Unjust they may have been in the infliction of 
their censures, unchristian in the spirit with which 
they wielded them; but that the circumstance of 
their directing them against princes was in itself 
unchristian, is what the history of the early Church 
most unequivocally denies. The encroachments 
which they had effected were, as in the case of 
Elections to Bishoprics, encroachments upon other 
Churches, not on secular Powers: and however 
unjustly they may have monopolised, they in no 
degree extended the limits “ of that Kingdom under 
the whole heaven which shall be given to the peo- 
ple of the Saints of the Most High.” 

The selfish policy of the See of Rome, which was 
more or less successful up to the middle of the 14th 
-century, had nevertheless tended gradually to un- 
dermine the foundations on which it had built its 
power; and to smooth the way for that course of 
systematic aggression which has from that time 
been pursued by the “kings of the earth,” not 
merely against the offending See itself, but against 
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the whole Church, “ against the Lord and against 
His Anointed.” In particular it had introduced 
one idea unknown to Catholic antiquity, but which 
in its subsequent developement has occupied a very 
prominent place in English ecclesiastical history, 
that of a “Supreme Head of the Church:” and at 
the same time had associated this idea with so much 
of what was worldly and intriguing, that, as far as 
appeared in practice, this upstart authority might 
as well be wielded by Lay hands as by Clerical ; 
might be consigned to the King of England as to 
the Pope of Rome. 

We have seen that in the year 1349, the right of 
the monks of Canterbury to elect their own Arch- 
bishop, had been denied by the Pope, in the case of 
Simon Islip, whose election he annulled, though he 
ratified the appointment (ex plenitudine potestatis.) 
This and similar aggressions seem to have caused a 
feeling on the part of the Clergy, which enabled 
Edward III. to commence a system of counter 
aggressions, vitally injurious to the liberty of the 
Church as a whole, though it might seem in some 
degree favourable to the liberty of the English 
branch of it. Accordingly, in the year 1350, an 
Act was passed, professing to guarantee the freedom 
of English Elections by the severest restrictions on 
Papal interference, but at the same time providing 
that in all cases where the Pope had interfered, the 
King should; and explaining that by a free Elec- 
tion was meant an Election licenced and confirmed 
by the King. 

VOL, 1. Q 
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However, the time was not yet arrived when 
such a system could be followed up effectually. 
The spirit of the monks of Canterbury was still 
too high to bow before an earthly sovereign, as 
they had habitually done before the “ Vicar of 
Christ ;’ and when unshackled by a Power to 
which they had deferred for conscience’ sake, they 
were not so readily to be overcome by force. 
Twenty-five years after the enactment of the fore- 
going statute, a vacancy occurred in the Metropoli- 
tan See, on the death of William Wittlesey, and 
Adam Easton, one of the college of Cardinals, was 
unanimously elected as his successor. The enraged 
King was on the point of proscribing the whole 
convent, and driving them in a body from his 
dominions; but afterwards, as if shrinking from 
the unpopularity of such an outrage, he gladly 
accepted the mediation of Gregory XI., and in 
direct violation of his own statute, allowed Simon 
Sudbury to be collated by a Papal Bull. 

Again, in 1392, the 16th of Richard II., a fresh 
attempt was made to substitute Regal for Papal 
interference, by the famous Statute of Pramunire, 
in which the penal clauses of the Statute of Edward 
III. are extended to all such as “pursue or cause 
to be pursued, in the Court of Rome or elsewhere, 
any sentences of Excommunication, or any other 
things whatsoever which touch the King, against 
him, his crown, his regality, or his realm, and they 
which bring within the realm, or receive or make 
notification thereof, or any other execution what- 
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ever, within the said realm or without,” and more- 
over to all “ their notaries, procurators, maintainers, 
abettors, actors, and counsellors.” Yet neither was 
this act more than partially successful: only four 
years after it passed, 1396, Thomas Arundel was 
translated from York to Canterbury “ provisione 
papali;” and again, in 1414, Henry Chicheley from 
St. David’s. But these can only be regarded as 
expiring efforts: the inherent strength of the 
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Church had been lost with its primitive constitu- 
tion, and the great body of Christ’s flock looked on 
as unconcerned spectators, amidst the selfish strug- 
gles of the Civil and Ecclesiastical Powers. The 
Clergy and the People of the Holy Church were no 
longer knit together with those indissoluble ties 
which in former ages had compacted their system 
and rendered it proof against all the fiery darts of 
the wicked. ‘The wealth of bishoprics and dignities, 
which was once regarded as the patrimony of the 
poor, had by degrees assumed the character of worldly 
property, was bestowed by patronage, and used for 
private gratification; while the lordly personages 
who possessed it, with the enjoyment of riches, had 
imbibed the dread of poverty, and shrunk from 
asserting their station as Successors of the Apostles, 
for fear of losing their station in society. 

In this melancholy and fallen condition, that edi- 
fice against which the gates of Hell shall not finally 
prevail, became a ready prey to the rapacious 
Henry. It had been polluted, it fell ;—shall it ever 
rise again ? 
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§ 5. [State Interference considered on Popular Principles. | 


In a former [section] I have endeavoured to point 
out to members of the Church of England, the 
duty of resisting State Interference in the appoint- 
ment of Bishops, on the ground that the conditions 
which once legalised that interference have been 
recently cancelled. 

The Constitution, as it at present stands, affords 
us no one security against a succession of latitudi- 
narian appointments. Our Chapters indeed cannot 
be compelled to elect, nor our Archbishops to con- 
secrate, persons whose bad principles are notorious ; 
but these are not the persons against whom we need 
security. Weak, compromising, latitudinarian 
governors may, in spite of Chapters and Arch- 
bishops, be one after another obtruded on the 
Church; till the whole vigour of our system has 
been undermined, till our salt has lost its savour, 
and ourselves [are] trodden under foot of men. 

The defencelessness of our present position, and 
at the same time the illegality of submitting to it, 
[has already been shown] by contrasting it with 
the position which we held formerly, indeed which 
we have been always assumed to hold by the 
defenders of our Ecclesiastical System. The state 
of things [has been described] which, according to 
the great Author of the Ecclesiastical Polity, could 
alone justify the Church in tolerating the interfe- 
rence of the Governing Power [of the State;] and 
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consequently, whenever this state of things should 
cease, it would become the imperative duty of the 
Church to resist that interference. When the gov-, 
erning power should cease to reside exclusively in 
members of the Church of England, then the con-_ 
dition on which the Church had trusted that power 
would be cancelled ; and consequently the trust itself 
ought to be revoked immediately. There can be 
no doubt then, that, according to this high autho- 
rity, the interference of our present Government 
in the nomination of Bishops is a usurpation ; and 
that we are called on to resist it. 

To this it [may] be answered, that the responsi- 
bility of deciding whether we ought or ought not 
to resist, does not devolve upon the present genera- 
tion; that the state of things described by Hooker, 
ceased long ago; that prescription has long before 
this legalised the present system; and consequently, 
that the time for resistance has gone by. Nor is it 
denied that the process by which the Church 
Influence has been undermined, began before our 
times. A Grafton or a Shelburn would not other- 
wise have obtained access to the Cabinet, nor a 
Hoadly to the Bench. 

In order then to make it clear that the duty of re- 
sistance belongs especially to us, First, let us observe 
that the duty has belonged to some one; shift it as 
we may from one to another, it rests somewhere. 
Some period or other between the times of Hooker 
and our own, has been the time to resist. The 
change in our Civil Institutions which has taken 
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place between the reigns of Elizabeth and William 
IV. is not the less a change because it has been 
gradual; and the time for making a corresponding 
change in our Ecclesiastical Institutions has not the 
less certainly arrived, because we cannot point out 
when it arrived. Secondly, Let us bear in mind, 
that in order to decide what particular time has 
been the time for resistance, we must inquire, not 
when the changes in question began, but when 
they arrived at their turning point. Thirdly, with 
a view to discover this turning point, let any candid 
man compare the present position of the Church 
with that which it held under the administration 
of Lord Liverpool. Let him recollect that the 
power of the Church was still fortified by many 
exclusive acts, that its influence was in a general 
Way so preponderating as to secure to it, in ordi- 
nary cases, the deference of the Minister; that we 
have a sufficient proof of the justice with which 
this might have been urged, in the vehement and 
acrimonious clamours with which this exclusive 
system has been in our own times assailed. Surely 
it was not for nothing that till 1829 our Govern- 
ment was so loudly stigmatised as “ bigotted,” 
“oppressive,” ‘‘persecuting.” But then let him 
turn his eyes to the notable pageant of Feb. 12, 
1833'; and he will probably admit, that between 
these two poms in our history, the balance of 


1 The day on which the promised extinction of ten Bishop- 
rics was hailed so memorably by the, House of Commons. 
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Political Power has been turned against the Church 
of England. If then the duty of resistance belongs 
to any one, it belongs to us. 

‘Tt will be my object now to dwell more minutely 
on the facts to which I only alluded [before, ] and to 
give a more definite shape to the conclusions I drew 
from them. And first, I wish it to be understood 
that the following observations are addressed to 
LayMEN. 


1. To the Laity of the Church of England. 


It is well known that in the earliest ages of the 
Church, it was considered the right, and there- 
fore the duty, of lay Churchmen, to interpose their 
voice in the election of their spiritual rulers. And 
since primitive usage carries with it on such points, 
an authority which we can hardly venture to dis- 
pute, it should seem that the same right and duty 
have devolved on all succeeding lay Churchmen as 
an inalienable inheritance. 

How far our ancestors have fulfilled their duty 
in transferring to the King a right naturally their 
own, is a point on which men may differ in opinion ; 
but we should never lose sight of the fact that they 
did so transfer it; that whether rightly or wrongly, 
whether voluntarily or on compulsion, they suffered 
the Crown to interfere in the appointment of Bish- 
ops, in which they themselves had a right to inter- 


1 [From the British Magazine for Sept. 1833. ] 
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fere; that the interference of Kings is to this day, 
nothing more than a substitute for the interference 
of the whole laity of the Church; and that the 
responsibility of sanctioning this substitution rests 
not only on those who first submitted to it, but on 
every subsequent generation that has allowed it; 
finally, that this responsibility has become greater 
and greater, in proportion as our institutions have 
become more popular. In these days more espe- 
cially, when the recent changes introduced into our 
Constitution have given an opportunity almost to 
an individual churchman for legally expressing his 
opinion on this subject, each individual is propor- 
tionably responsible for not expressing it. In our 
case, silence must in an especial sense be construed 
into positive approbation. If we, in these days, do 
not avail ourselves of our many opportunities for 
protesting and resisting, more credit or more blame 
is due to us than was ever due to our predecessors, 
who were without such opportunities ; more credit, 
if in submitting, we act rightly,—if, on the contrary, 
by so doing we are neglecting a duty, more blame. 

The degree in which each of us is responsible for 
the continuance of the present system, will perhaps 
become more apparent when we regard it as de- 
pending on the will of Parliament,—on the will of 
a body of which some of us are constituent mem- 
bers, in the selection of which most of us have a 
voice, direct or indirect, and before which we all of 
us have an acknowledged right to lay our remon- 
strances, under the recognised form of petitions. 
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It would seem then, that without having recourse 
to any of those extra-legal means which a strong 
conviction of our duty might in such a case seem 
to authorise, we have ways of resisting ready made 
to our hands; ways recognised by the law of the 
land, and pointed out to us by the every-day prac- 
tice of every body who, in any matter, however 
trifling, considers himself aggrieved. For it is by 
the will of Parliament that the present system of 
appointment is upheld; the system itself is based 
on nothing more than an Act of Parliament, and 
is in itS nature in no way more permanent or invi- 
olable (even on Parliamentary principles) than any 
of the thousand other usages which are daily 
moulded and remoulded, according to the will of 
the existing legislature. 

If the statute under which the Bishops of the 
Church of England are nominated by the Crown 
be an evil, it is an evil that may be resisted by all 
the means which in the case of other evils, real or 
supposed, are brought daily into operation, by par- 
ties considering themselves aggrieved,—by the very 
means which, within this last few years, we have 
seen employed, and employed successfully, by other 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects, in procuring what 
they called their just rights,—nay, by means far 
more powerful. His Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects had no access themselves to that Parlia- 
ment which they compelled to cede their claims: 
their influence as electors and petitioners was alone 
sufficient. Unlike the Roman Catholics, the laity 
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of the Church of England may press their demands 
in person, as speakers and voters; they constitute 
at least a portion of our great deliberative assem- 
blies ; and if they learn to act together, perhaps no 
despicable portion. 

With these advantages then, with these great 
and legal means of resistance, the laity of the- 
Church of England are indeed responsible for their 
submission. Truly great is the praise due to them, 
if their silence is the result of thought and con- 
scientious forbearance, and not less their guilt if it 
result from negligence or apathy. 

But to go on to particulars. The basis on which 
the present system of appointment rests, and on the 
removal of which it must fall to the ground, is the 
following Act of Parliament. The laity of the 
Church of England are earnestly requested to 
peruse it, and with attention; making up their 
minds, each person for himself, whether he, as an 
individual, can acquiesce in it conscientiously,— 
whether he can with a safe conscience intrust to 
the king his own voice in the nomination of his 
spiritual rulers, in the way in which, by tolerating 
that act, he does intrust it. 


“A.D. 1533. 25 Hen. VIII. cap. 201. 


“An Act entituled ‘An Act...of the Electing and Consecra- 
ting of Archbishops and Bishops within this realm.’ 


“‘Clause IV. And furthermore be it ordained and 
established by the authority aforesaid, that at every 


1 Cf. Gibson’s Codex, vol. 1. p. 107. 
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avoidance of any archbishopric or bishopric within 
this realm, or in any other of the King’s dominions, 
the King, our Sovereign Lord, his heirs and suc- 
cessors, may grant to the Prior and Convent’, or to 
the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral churches or 
monasteries where the see of such archbishopric or 
bishopric shall happen to be void, a Licence under 
the Great Seal, as of old time hath been accus- 
tomed, to proceed to the election of an Archbishop 
or Bishop of the see so being void, with a letter 
missive, containing the name of the person which 
they shall elect and choose: by virtue of which 
licence the said Dean and Chapter, or Prior and 
Convent, to whom such licence and letter missive 
shall be directed, shall with all speed and celerity, 
in due form elect and choose the said person named 
in the said letter missive, to the dignity and_ office 
of the Archbishopric or Bishopric so being void, 
and none other. 

“ And if they do defer or delay their election above 
twelve days next after such /icence and letter mis- 
sive to them delivered, that then for every such 
default the King’s Highness, his heirs and success- 


1 Anciently, the elections of Bishops, in the case of the fol- 
lowing sees, resided in the Prior and Monks of convents 
attached to the Cathedrals; and the elected Bishop was Abbot:— 
Canterbury, Rochester, Winchester, Ely, Norwich, Worcester, 
Durham. The Bishop of Bath and Wells was elected, alternately, 
by the Monks of Bath and the Canons of Wells: so, too, the 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, alternately, by the Canons 
of Lichfield and the Monks of Coventry. 
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ors, at their liberty and pleasure, shall nominate 
and present, under the Great Seal, such a person 
to the said office and dignity so being void, as they 
shall think able and convenient for the same. 

«And that every such nomination and present- 
ment to be made by the King’s Highness, his heirs, 
or successors, if it be to the office and dignity of 
a Bishop, shall be made to the Archbishop and 
Metropolitan of the province where the see of the 
same Bishopric is void, if the see of the said Arch- 
bishopric be then full and not void; and if it be 
void, then to be made to such Archbishop or Metro- 
politan within this realm, or in any of the King’s 
dominions, as shall please the King’s Highness, his 
heirs, or successors. And if such nomination and 
presentment shall happen to be made for the de- 
fault of such election to the dignity and office of 
any Archbishop, then the King’s Highness, his 
heirs, and successors, by his Letters Patent, under 
his Great Seal, shall nominate and present such 
persons as they will dispose to have, the office and 
dignity of Archbishop being void, to one of such 
Archbishops, and two such Bishops, or else to four 
such Bishops in this realm, or in any of the King’s 
dominions, as shall be assigned by our said Sov- 
ereign Lord, his heirs and successors. 

«V. And be it enacted by the authority afore- 
said, that whensoever any such nomination and pre- 
sentment shall be made by the King’s Highness, his 
heirs, or successors, by virtue and authority of this 
Act, and according to the tenor of the same, that 
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then every Archbishop and Bishop to whose hand 
such nomination and presentment shall be directed, 
shall, with all speed and celerity, znvest and conse- 
crate the person nominated and presented by the 
King’s Highness, his heirs, or successors, to the 
office and dignity that such person shall be pre- 
sented unto, and give and use to him Pall, and all 
other benedictions, ceremonies, and things requisite 
for the same, without suing, procuring, or obtaining 
hereafter any Bulls or other things at the see of 
Rome, for any such office or dignity in that behalf. 

«‘ And if the said Dean and Chapter, or Prior and 
Convent, after such licence and letters missive to 
them directed, within the said twelve days do elect 
and choose the said person mentioned in the said 
letters missive, according to the request of the 
King’s Highness, his heirs, or successors, thereof 
to be made by the said Jetters missive in that be- 
half, then their election shall stand good and effec- 
tual to all intents; and that the person so elected, 
after certification being made of the same election 
under the common and convent seal of the electors 
to the King’s Highness, his heirs, or successors, 
shall be reputed and taken by the name of the 
Lord elected of the said dignity and office that he 
shall be elected unto; and then making such oath 
and fealty duly to the King’s Majesty, his heirs, or 
successors, as shall be appointed for the same, the 
King’s Highness, by his Letters Patent, under the 
Great Seal, shall signify the said election, if it be 
to the dignity of a Bishop, to the Archbishop and 
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Metropolitan of the province where the see of the 
said Bishopric was void, if the see of the said 
Archbishopric be full, and not void: and if it_ be 
void, then to any other Archbishop or Metropolitan 
within this realm, or any other of the King’s 
dominions, as shall please the King’s Highness, his 
heirs, or successors; requiring and commanding 
such Archbishop to whom any such signification 
shall be made, to confirm the said election, and to 
invest and consecrate the said person so elected to 
the office and dignity that he is elected unto, and 
to give and use to him Pall, and all other benedic- 
tions, ceremonies, and things requisite for the same, 
without suing, procuring, or obtaining hereafter 
any Bulls or other things at the see of Rome, for 
any such office or dignity in that behalf. And if 
the person be elected to the dignity and office of an 
Archbishop according to the tenor of this Act, then, 
after such election certified to the King’s Highness, 
in the form aforesaid, the said person so elected 
to the office and dignity of an Archbishop, shall be 
reputed and taken Lord elect to the said office and 
dignity of an Archbishop whereunto he shall be so 
elected. And then after he hath made such oath 
and fealty to the King’s Majesty, his heirs, or suc- 
cessors, as shall be limited for the same, the King’s 
Highness, by his Letters Patent, under his Great 
Seal, shall signify the said election to one Arch- 
bishop and two other Bishops, or else to four 
Bishops within this realm, or in any of the King’s 
dominions, as shall be assigned by our Sovereign 
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Lord, his heirs, or successors, requiring and com- 
manding the said Archbishop and Bishops, with 
all speed and celerity, to confirm the said election, 
and to invest and consecrate the said person so 
elected to the office and dignity of an Archbishop 
that he is elected unto, and to give and use to him 
Pall, and all other benedictions, ceremonies, and 
things requisite for the same, without suing, pro- 
curing, or obtaining any Bulls or other things at 
the see of Rome, for any such office or dignity of 
an Archbishop in that behalf. 

«VJ. And be it farther enacted, by the authority 
aforesaid, that if the Prior’s Convent of any mon- 
astery, or the Dean and Chapter of any cathedral 
church where the see of an Archbishop or Bishop 
is, within any of the King’s dominions, after any 
such licence as is aforesaid rehearsed shall be deli- 
vered to them, proceed not to election, and signify 
the same according to the tenor of this Act, within 
the space of twenty days next after such “ecence 
shall come to their hands: or else if any Archbishop 
or Bishop within any of the King’s dominions, after 
such election, nomination, or presentation, shall be 
signified unto them by the King’s Letters Patent, 
shall refuse, and do not confirm, invest, and conse- 
crate with all due circumstance as is aforesaid, 
every such person as shall be so elected, nominated, 
or presented, and to them signified as is above men- 
tioned, within twenty days next after the King’s 
Letters Patent of such signification or presentation 
shall come into their hands, or else if any of them, 
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or any other person or persons admit, maintain, 
allow, obey, do, or execute any censures, excommu- 
nications, interdicts, inhibitions, or any other process 
or act, of whatever nature, name, or quality soever 
it be, to the contrary or lett of the due execution of 
this Act, that then every Prior and particular per- 
son of his Convent, and every Dean and particular 
person of the Chapter, and every Archbishop and 
Bishop, and all other persons offending and doing 
contrary to this Act, or any part thereof, and their 
aiders, councellors, abettors, shal] run in the dan- — 
gers, and pains, and penalties of the Statute of 
Provision and Pramunire, made in the 25th year 
of the reign of King Edward III., and in the 16th 
year of King Richard IT.” 

Such is the Act under which the Bishops of the 
Church of England are at this day appointed. 
The following is an analysis of it :— 

1. It apportions severally to the laity, the clergy, 
and the Archbishop of the province, their respective 
shares in an appointment which was anciently their 
joint right. To lay hands it consigns the right of 
nomination, to clergymen that of election, and to 
the Archbishop confirmation. 

2. It constitutes the King the representative of 
the laity, by vesting the entire right of nomination 
in his hands. 

3. As it makes over to the King the entire rights 
of the laity, so it enables him to controul the clergy 
in the exercise of theirs, by enforcing their acqui- 
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escence in his wishes, under certain pains and 
penalties. 

4. In case these pains and penalties should prove 
insufficient, it enables him to supersede elections 
and confirmation by a third process, presentation, 
to which he may have recourse at pleasure. 

5. And as, over and above nomination, election, 
and confirmation, which are human institutions, 
and may be superseded by the authority that 
enacted them, there remains a fourth process, con- 
secration, of divine institution, and consequently 
indispensable, those whom God has empowered to 
use or refuse it, are commanded by this Act to 
employ their great trust at the King’s pleasure, 
under the pains and penalties aforesaid. 

Thus the rights of the whole Church of England, 
and of every individual member of it, laity, clergy, 
and Bishops, are surrendered unconditionally to one 
person,—the King. It is for us to consider, laity as 
well as clergy and Bishops, whether this is any 
longer to be tolerated. Whether the crown, ex- 
posed as it has been, by recent changes in our con- 
stitution, to all sorts of influences, dissenting and 
latitudinarian, is any longer qualified to represent 
the entire Church of England. 

This is the great question on which members of 
this Church must decide, each person for himself. 
And if, after due consideration, any individual sees 
reason to think that his own voice in the nomina- 
tion of his spiritual rulers is still safely vested in 
the hands that are now intrusted with it, he, of 

VOL. 1. R 
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course, may still, with a safe conscience, acquiesce. 
If, after the events of May 1832, he still finds rea- 
son to hope the King’s views and feelings; when 
opposed to those of ministers and parliament, will 
prevail,—if, with the scene of February 12, 1833, yet 
fresh in his memory, he is still able to suppose a par- 
liament such as ours rightly impressed with the im- 
portance of the episcopal office, and good judges of 
the qualifications it requires,—lastly, if he feels that 
he can repose any great confidence in His Majesty’s 
ministers, when he recollects the manner in which 
they have trifled with the King’s coronation oath, 
even as interpreted by themselves,—if he sees fit to 
intrust his most sacred interests to such hands,—if 
so, well. If not, the remedy is in his own hands. 

But the members of the Church of England are 
not the only persons who may be supposed to be 
compromised in the foregoing Act of Parliament. 
There are some of its provisions which concern all 
British subjects alike. 


2. To the People of England. 


A growing feeling has for a long time prevailed 
against all legislative interference with the freedom 
of conscience, and that more particularly on the 
subject of religion. This feeling may or may not 
be correct, but it is certainly general, and has been 
a principal instrument in effecting most of the great 
changes which have lately been brought about in 
our constitution. It is a feeling which has been 
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avowed over and over again by almost all who now 
take a lead in public affairs; and, doubtless, after 
their successful labours on former occasions, they 
_will be interested in finding a fresh field open for 
its exertion. All those who feel sincere sympathy 
for an honest conscience restrained by legislative 
enactments in the discharge of its religious duties ; 
all that numerous and powerful class by whose 
influence the Test Act was repealed and the Catho- 
lic claims conceded, will do well to look into the 
penal provisions of the foregoing Act. 

Penalties, it will be remembered, are there enacted, 
(1.) against Dean and Chapter who fail to elect within 
twenty days the person nominated by the crown for 
their future Bishop; (2.) against any Archbishop 
who fails, within the said time, to confirm such 
election, if duly made, or, in case the Dean and Chap- 
ter hesitate to elect, who refuses to consecrate on the 
King’s presentation. In these cases, the recusant 
Archbishop, or Dean and Chapter, are liable to the 
pains and penalties of the Statutes of Provision and 
Premunire, made in the 25th year of the reign of 
Kdward III., and in the 16th year of the reign of 
Richard II. Now, whatever these penalties may 
be, be they nominal or real, little or great, as far as 
they are penalties at all, they must be perceived to 
interfere with freedom of conscience. For any one, 
even slightly acquainted with the present state of 
the Church of England, must be aware, that there 
exist among its nominal members some whose 
general reputation makes it at least supposable that 
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they may be nominated to Bishoprics, and yet 
whose opinions are regarded by their own body 
with something more than jealousy. It is, then, 
at least supposable, that an Archbishop, or Dean 
and Chapter, imbued with the sentiments common 
among clergymen, should be called on to elect, or, 
what is still worse, to consecrate one of whom they 
cannot in their consciences approve; or, what is 
the same thing, that circumstances may arise under 
which the penalties incurred on a refusal to elect or 
consecrate, will interfere directly with the plain dic- 
tates of conscience. I ask then, are such penalties, 
be they what they may, consistent with the princi- 
ples of modern legislation ? Can they be consis- 
tently upheld by persons who have condemned the 
Test Act as unjust and oppressive ? Is the case of 
dissenters so very unlike that of churchmen that it 
can be right to treat their conscientious scruples so 
differently ὃ It must certainly be felt that, under 
such circumstances, to subject a set of clergymen to 
any penalties whatever, even to the most trifling 
civil disabilities, is to interfere, and very inconsis- 
tently, with freedom of conscience. 

How great, then, is the amount of this inconsis- 
tency, when we take into account what these penal- 
ties are to which such clergymen subject themselves: 
i. 6. those of the Statutes of Provision and Przemu- 
nire, made in the 25th of Edward III., and the 
16th of Richard II. It is really to be hoped, for 
the credit of those who speak so often and so suc- 
cessfully on the subject of religious liberty, that 
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they are ignorant of the nature of these two atro- 
cious statutes. They are as follows :— 


“A.D. 1350. 
““ The Statute of Provisors: of Benefices, made in the 25th 
year of Edward ILI. 
τ: % * * ὃς ἧς 


«« And in case that the Presentees of the King, or 
the Presentees of other Patrons or Advowees, or 
they to whom the King, or such Patrons or Ad- 
vowees aforesaid, have given Benefices pertaining 
to their Presentments or Collations, be disturbed 
by such Provisor, so that they may not have pos- 
session of such Benefices by virtue of the Present- 
ments or Collations made to them, or that they 
which be in possession of such Benefices be im- 
peached of the said possessions by such Provisors : 
then the said Provisors, their Procurators, E:xecu- 
tors, and Notaries, shall be attached by their body 
and brought to answer: And if they be convicted, 
they shall abide in prison, without being let to 
mainprixe, or bail, or otherwise delivered, till they 
have made fine and ransom to the King, at his 
will, and agree to the party that shall feel himself 
aggrieved. 

« And nevertheless, before that they be delivered, 
they shall make full renunciation, and find sufficient 
surety that they shall not attempt such things in 
time to come.” 


1 Provisores dicuntur qui vel Episcopatum vel Ecclesiasticam 
aliam Dignitatem in Romana Curia ambiebant.—Spelman’s 
Glossary. 
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SoD 199. 
“ The Statute of Premunire made in the \6th year 
of Richard IT. 


“‘ Whereupon our said Lord the King, by the as- 
sent aforesaid’, and at the request of his said Com- 
mons, hath ordained and established, that if any 
purchase or pursue, or cause to be purchased or 
pursued, in the Court of Rome or elsewhere, by 
any such Translations, Processes, and Excommuni- 
cations, Bulls, Instruments, or any other things 
whatsoever, which touch the King, against him, 
his crown, his royalty, or his realm, or them 
receive, or make thereof notification, or any other 
execution whatsoever, within this same realm or 
without, that they, their Notaries, Procurators, ἡ 
Maintainers, Abettors, Fautors, and Counsellors, 
shall be put out of the King’s protection, and their 
lands and tenements, goods and chattels, forfeit to 
our Lord the King: and that they be attached by 
their bodies, if they may be found, and brought 
before the King and his Council, there to answer to 
the cases aforesaid : or that process be made against 


29 


them by “ Przemunire facias,” in manner as is or- 
dained in other Statutes of Provisors.” 

The penalties of these statutes are, as the law of 
England now stands, transferred from those against 
whom they were originally enacted, to any Arch- 
bishop or Dean and Chapter who dare act on the 


plain dictates of conscience in refusing to elect or 


1 Of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal. 
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consecrate state favourites of whose principles they 
disapprove—they, their notaries, procurators, main- 
tainers, abettors, fautors, and counsellors, are to be 
put out of the protection of the law: their lands 
and tenements, goods and chattels, all forfeited to 
the king; and themselves to abide in prison, with- 
out being let to mainprize or bail, or otherwise de- 
livered, till they have made fine and ransom at the 
King’s will, and have satisfied the parties that con- 
sider themselves aggrieved, and have made full 
renunciation, and found sufficient surety that they 
shall not attempt such things in time to come: i.e. 
till they have pledged themselves to violate the 
plain dictates of conscience. 

Such is the law of England as it at present 
stands,—a law which is allowed to exist in the 
nineteenth century, and by a nation second to none 
in its admiration of religious liberty. 

But to place this whole subject in a clearer light, 
and to enable persons themselves unconcerned to 
enter into the feelings of electors when ordered, 
under circumstances at least supposable, to choose 
a Bishop of whom they cannot approve, it may be 
useful to exhibit, at one view, all the formal pro- 
ceedings which take place at such elections. These 
documents will be found not unworthy of perusal 
as mere matters of curiosity ; but as monuments of 
the spirit in which elections were once conducted, 
and ought to be conducted now, and as showing 
the incongruity of this spirit with that of the fore- 
going statutes, they are invaluable. 
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When a vacancy occurs in an English bishopric, 
as a first step towards filling it up, the King grants 
“to the dean and chapter of the cathedral church 
where the see of such bishopric happens to be void, 
a licence under the Great Seal, to proceed to the 
election of a Bishop of the see so being void,” which 
is commonly known by the more familiar name of 


Congé d Elire. 


« William IV., by the grace of God, &c., to our 
trusty and well-beloved the Dean and Chapter of 
our Cathedral Church of 
, greeting. 


, in the Diocese of 


‘‘Supplication having been humbly made to us 
on your part that, whereas the aforesaid Church is 
now void and destitute of the solace of a Pastor, 
by the death of the Right Rev. Father in God, 
, late Bishop thereof, we would be graciously 


pleased to grant you our leave and licence to elect 
you another Bishop and Pastor; we being favour- 
ably inclined to your prayers in this behalf, have 
thought fit by virtue of these presents to grant you 
such leave and licence, requiring and commanding 
you by the faith and allegiance by which you stand 
bound to us, that you elect such a person for your 
Bishop and Pastor as may be devoted to God, and 
useful and faithful to us and our kingdom. 

“In witness whereof we have caused these our 
Letters to be made Patent: Witness ourself at 


Westminster on the — day of , in the — year 


of our reign By Writ of Privy Seal.” 
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This licence to elect is always accompanied with 
a letter missive, containing the name of the person 
which they shall elect and choose. 


Letter Recommendatory. 


“To our trusty and well-beloved Dean and Chap- 


ter of , in the Diocese of 


‘Trusty and well-beloved, we greet you well. 

«‘Whereas the Bishopric of is at present 
void by the death of the Right Rev. Father in God, 
, late Bishop thereof, we let you know that for 


certain considerations us at this time moving, we 
of our princely disposition and zeal being desirous 
to prefer unto the same see a person meet there- 
unto, and considering the virtue, learning, wisdom, 
gravity, and other good gifts wherewith our trusty 
is endued, we have been 


and well-beloved 
pleased to name and recommend him unto you by 
these Presents, to be elected and chosen into the 
said Bishopric of 

«Wherefore we require you upon receipt hereof 


to proceed to your election according to the laws and 
statutes of this our realm, and our Congé d’Elire 
herewith sent unto you, and the same election so 
made to certify unto us under your Common Seal. 

«Given under our Signet at our Palace of West- 
minster, the — day of 


, in the — year of our 
reign.” 

On the receipt of these letters a citation is issued 
by the said Dean and Chapter to all persons 
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having, or pretending to have, any right or interest 
in the ensuing election, which runs as follows :— 


Citatory Letier from the Dean and Chapter. 
“A. B., Dean of the Cathedral Church of : 


, and the Chapter of the said 
Church, send greeting to 3 


in the Diocese of 


** Whereas the episcopal see of 
of the Right Rev. Father in God, 
thereof, is vacant and destitute of a Pastor; and 


, by the death 
, late Bishop 


we, the said Dean and Chapter, have on this present 
with all due reverence received in our Chapter 
House from his most excellent Majesty William 
IV. Letters of Congé d’Elire under the Great Seal 
of Great Britain, for choosing another Bishop and 
Pastor of the said Cathedral Church, and also other 
Letters Recommendatory, under the Signet of his 
said Majesty, to us the Dean and Chapter directed ; 
we, the said Dean and Chapter, according to the 
same respective Letters, have determined to proceed 
to the election of a future Bishop in our said Cathe- 
dral Church so as aforesaid vacant, and have ap- 
pointed that you the aforesaid 


in particular, 
and the Canons of the said Church in general, and 
others having, or pretending to have, right or 
interest in the said election, be lawfully cited to 
appear on , the — day of 
hours of ten and twelve in the forenoon of the same 


, between the 


day, to give your votes respectively. 
“We do therefore, by virtue of these Citatory 
Letters, warn you, the said 


, that you do 
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appear before us, the Dean and Chapter of the said 
Cathedral Church, on the day and at the hour and 
place aforesaid, in the forenoon of the same day, 
and in the choir of our said Cathedral Church pro- 
ceed to the election of a new Bishop and Pastor in 
the same Cathedral Church as aforesaid vacant ; 
according to the tenor of the said Congé d’Elire and 
Letter Recommendatory to us the said Dean and 
Chapter directed: intimating to you and every of 
you, as by these Presents we do intimate and sig- 
nify, that we the said Dean and Chapter then pre- 
sent, do intend on the same day, and at the same 
hour and place, to proceed in the whole business of 
the said election, with all its incidents, emergencies, 
and dependences whatsoever, until the final des- 
patch of the said election, as, God willing, we ought 
to proceed, your contumacy or absence notwith- 
standing. 

“In testimony whereof, we, the said Dean and 
Chapter, have hereunto put our Common Seal, the 
— day of ἢ 

On the day mentioned in the citatory letters, if 
the election takes place, a record of it, to the fol- 
lowing effect, is entered in the Chapter Register :— 


Record of the Election. 


‘¢ Acts in the Cathedral Church of 
day of , in the — year of our Sovereign Lord, 
&e., between the hours of ten and twelve in the 
forenoon of the same day, in the presence of C. D., 


, on the — 
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Registrar of the Dean and Chapter aforesaid, and 
public Notary. 
“Αὐ which day, hour, and place above written, 


immediately after morning prayers, the Rev. : 
and the Chapter of the said Church, did, in the 
South Chapel of the said Church, (his Majesty’s 
Royal Licence of Congé d’Elire and Letter Recom- 
mendatory for choosing another Bishop to the See 
of . vacant by the death of — 
read,) with one assent and consent elect unto the 
, the Rev. 
so elected Bishop of , did openly and solemnly 
declare in the body of the said Church, before ali 
the people there, and also before C. D., public No- 
tary and Registrar of the said Dean and Chapter. 
So I attest, C. D., Public Notary.” 


, being first 


said See of 


, and him by them 


Signification of the Election to the King. 


“To his most excellent Majesty , your most 
humble and devoted the Dean and Chapter of the 
Cathedral Church of 
and subjection due to your most excellent Majesty. 

«“We, the said Dean and Chapter, do by these 
Presents most humbly intimate and signify unto 


, all manner of obedience 


your Majesty, that the episcopal see of 
vacant by the death of 
authority of your Majesty’s Royal Licence, to us 


, being 


» we, by virtue and 


most graciously made and granted, for electing 
another Bishop of the said Cathedral Church, being 
capitularly assembled in the said Cathedral Church, 
and there making Chapter (saving to ourselves all 
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the privileges that ought to be saved with regard 
to the said election, as well by the laws of this our 
Jamous kingdom of Great Britain, as by the 
ancient and laudable customs of your said Cathe- 
dral Church,) and having maturely and seriously 
considered of a person MEET TO BE ELECTED there- 
unto, at length we have unanimously agreed and 
given our consent and voices for the Rev. : 


being nominated and recommended unto us by your 
Majesty, as a person endued with virtue, learning, 
wisdom, and gravity, and other good gifts; and by 
virtue of your Majesty’s Letter Recommendatory, 
we the said Dean and Chapter unanimously, and 
to 
, and we most humbly beseech 


no one contradicting, have elected the said 
be Bishop of 
your most excellent Majesty that you will be gra- 


ciously pleased to command and cause to be con- 
firmed, our said election made of the person of the 


said . as aforesaid. So that, by the favour of 
Almighty God, the giver of all good things, the 
said , Bishop of » by us elected, may be 


devoted to God, and to the service of your said 
Majesty and your kingdom, and may be able usefully 
to preside over us the said Dean and Chapter, and to 
promote the interests of your said Cathedral Church. 
And so may Almighty God always prosper and 
protect your most Sacred Majesty. 

“In testimony whereof, we the said Dean and 
Chapter, have hereunto put our Common Seal, 
dated in our Chapter House in , the — day of 
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, In the — year of his Majesty’s reign, and in 


39 
. 


the year of our Lord Jesus Christ 

A similar signification is sent to the Archbishop 
of the province, or “to any other who hath or shall 
have sufficient authority in this behalf,” praying 
him to confirm the election; and at the same time 
a letter is addressed to the Bishop Elect, requesting 
his consent. 


Address to the Bishop Elect. 


«To the Rev. , your humble and devoted the 
Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral Church. of 
in the Diocese of , Send greeting. 

«* We, the said Dean and Chapter, do humbly cer- 
tify to you that the episcopal See of 
vacant by the death of , we, the said Dean and 
Chapter did, on , the — day of 
with all due reverence receive his Majesty’s Patent 
of Congé d’Elire, or Royal Licence, under the 
Great Seal of Great Britain, for electing to us 
another Bishop and Pastor, and also his Majesty’s 
Letter Recommendatory, under his Royal Signet to 
us the said Dean and Chapter directed. And then 
and there, according to the tenor of the aforesaid 


3 


, being 


instant, 


Licence, we did agree to proceed to the election of 
a future Bishop of the Church aforesaid, as afore- 
said vacant, and for that purpose did cause all and 
singular of the Canons and Prebendaries of the 
same Church, and others having or pretending to 
have any right or interest in that behalf, to be cited 


to appear on this — day of , to give their con- 
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sent and voices respectively : which said — day of 
being come, and Prayers to Almighty God 
before all things being humbly offered up, we the 
said Dean and Chapter, capitularly assembled in 
the said Cathedral Church, and making a full 
Chapter, did there, by virtue of his Majesty’s 
Royal Licence, and according to the Statutes and 


Fieclesiastical Laws of the famous Kingdom of 
Great Britain, canonically proceed to the election 
aforesaid, in the manner and form following: 
(to wit)— 

« First, after mature and serious consideration 
had between ourselves concerning a FIT PERSON, in 
that behalf to be elected, (and saving to ourselves, 
&c.) we did at length agree to give our votes for 
you, being nominated and recommended to us by 
his Majesty’s said Letter Recommendatory, as a 
person endued with virtue, learning, wisdom, and 
other good gifts, and by virtue of his Majesty’s said 
Licence and Letter Recommendatory, with our 
whole assent and consent, no one contradicting, we 
did elect you Bishop and Pastor of the said Cathe- 
dral Church: which said election of you as is afore- 
said made, we immediately published to the clergy 
and people then and there present in the public and 
usual place, and all and singular other things of 
right or by custom in that behalf necessary, we 
have caused to be done and despatched in the pre- 
sence of a Registrar or Public Notary, and other 
credible witnesses, as by Act or Public Instruments, 
which upon the whole election aforesaid, we have 
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taken care to make more plainly appear, all and 
singular which things, according to the Statutes of 
this United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
in that behalf provided, were duly had and made, 
as we have signified to our said Sovereign Lord the 
King by other Letters certificatory of the day of 
the date of these Presents, sealed with our Common 
Seal. 

«‘'The same like by these our Letters, sealed with 
our Common Seal, we do signify to you, and we 
earnestly desire you to give your assent and con- 
sent to such election so made of you as aforesaid. 

«In testimony whereof, &c.” 


Such are the processes gone through by every 
Dean and Chapter at every election: “prayers to 
Almighty God are before all things humbly offered 
up ;” they then proceed “ maturely and seriously to 
consider between themselves concerning a fit person 
to be elected,” and “at length,” “according to the 
ecclesiastical laws,” ‘canonically proceed to elec- 
tion.” And yet, if they exercise any discretion in 
this most weighty matter, if they require time, i. 6. 
exceeding twenty days, to enquire into the charac- 
ter and opinions of the person nominated, who may 
be wholly a stranger to them, or if they hesitate to 
accept one who is known to them, and that most 
unfavourably, they are forthwith outlawed, all 
their goods forfeited, and themselves imprisoned 
till they consent to violate their conscience. 

I shall not dwell on the enormity of this perse- 
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cuting law—to state it most nakedly is to expose 
it most forcibly. Surely it is not unreasonable to 
call on our dissenting countrymen to join in effect- 
ing the speedy removal of a grievance such as this, 
so much severer than any which themselves have 
experienced. This is no question for party jealousy ; 
it involves no doctrinal nicety, no principle of po- 
litics; it turns not on the peculiarities of sect or 
faction ; Presbyterian, Quaker, Independent, Soci- 
nian, all must agree on it, all, in short, whose 
creed obliges them to uprightness and fair dealing, 
who profess to act on the broad principles of com- 
mon sense and common honesty. 


§ 6. State Interference and State Protection’. 


We are very naturally jealous of the attempts 
that are making to disunite, as it is called, Church 
and State; which in fact means neither more nor 
less, in the mouths of those who clamour for it, 
than a general confiscation of Church property, and 
a repeal of the few remaining laws which make the 
true Church the Church of England. 

This is what Dissenters mean by disuniting 
Church and State; and we are all naturally anxious 
to avert a step at once so unjust towards men and 
sacrilegious towards Gop. 

Let us not imagine, however, that every one who 
apparently joins with us in this anxiety must neces- 
sarily have the welfare of the Church at heart. 


1 [This Section forms No. 59 of the Tracts for the Times. | 
VOL. I. 5 
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Many people seem to join us at this crisis, and pro- 
test loudly in favour of the Union of Church and 
State, who nevertheless mean by this, something 
very different from what Dissenters mean, and 
from what we mean when we are opposing Dis- 
senters. The “Union of Church and State,” which 
many persons so call, and are so anxious to pre- 
serve, is in some points almost as great an evil, as 
it is confessedly, in other points, a good: and 
there are almost as many persons who support it 
for its bad points, as there are who hate it for its 
good. 

To make this plain, I shall endeavour to explain 
what it is that the Union of Church and State con- 
sists in, as now enforced by the law of the land. 

It consists in two things, StaTE PROTECTION and 
Strate INTERFERENCE; the former of which, Dis- 
senters wish to overthrow; and the latter of which, 
governments, of whatever kind, are very naturally 
anxious to retain: while Churchmen have hitherto 
been contented to accept both conjointly, without 
perhaps very exactly calculating how little they 
gain on the one hand, and how much they sacrifice 
on the other. This subject is indeed one which, 
from the confidence hitherto placed by us in the 
integrity of government, has, perhaps, been much 
less investigated than any other of equal import- 
ance. But recent changes in the constitution have 
now so entirely altered the mutual relations of the 
Church and the Legislature, that what has in past 
times been a becoming, though perhaps misplaced, 
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reliance on authority, would at present be a dis- 
graceful negligence about our most sacred interests. 
In the following pages, then, it will be my object 
to consider the gaims and losses which we accept 
jointly, in the Union of Church and State, arranging 
them under the above-mentioned heads: Srate 
Protection and State INTERFERENCE. 

I. The Protection which the Church receives 
from the State consists principally in four things. 

1. In securing to us by Law some small portion 
of those ample endowments which the piety of 
our forefathers set apart for the maintenance of 
true religion in this country. Of these endow- 
ments far more than half are at this day in the 
hands of noble aristocrats, who may be of any 
religion or none, and do not consider themselves 
obliged to spend one farthing of it in the cause of 
Gop. But there is still a certain remnant in the 
hands of the clergy, who are thereby enabled to 
spread truth over the land, in the poorest and most 
remote districts; and to live in decency themselves, 
without being a burden to the poor people for 
whose good they are labouring. This remnant 
then the State has forborne to confiscate, as it has 
confiscated the rest; and in this consists the first 
kind of State Protection. 

2. It further consists in enabling us to raise a 
tax on real property for the keeping our parish 
churches in tolerable and decent repair through the 
country,—which tax, as estimated by those who 
put it at the highest, amounts to about as many 
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thousands a year as the other taxes amount to hun- 
dred thousands. ‘This is the only existing law by 
which Englishmen, as such, are called on to assist 
in the maintenance of the Church of England. 

3. It consists, farther, in allowing Thirty Bishops 
to sit and vote in the House of Lords, to which 
House all Bishops, and many other Church Digni- 
taries belonged, as a matter of right, at the signing 
of Magna Charta; and from which they never 
can be excluded without violating the very first 
article of Magna Charta, the basis of English 
liberty. 

4. In the law De excommunicato capiendo, by 
which the State engages, that on receiving due 
notice of the excommunication of any given person, 
he shall be arrested, and put in prison until he is 
absolved. 

Such are the four principal heads of StatE Pro- 
TECTION: on reading them over, it will occur to 
every one, that the first is nothing more than com- 
mon justice, and no greater favour than every other 
person in the country receives in being protected 
from thieves; that, as to the second, the most that 
one can infer from it is, that in the eye of the 
State the importance of the Church is to the im- 
portance of civil government as a thousand to a 
hundred thousand, or as one to a hundred; that to 
counterbalance the third, which admits some Bish- 
ops to the House of Lords, all clergymen whatever 
are excluded from the House of Commons; and 
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that the fourth is a bad useless law, which cannot 
be done away with too soon. 

II. Such is Strate Protection: now, on the 
other hand, let us consider the existing set off 
against it, which is demanded of us. This is Strate 
INTERFERENCE, which encumbers us in ways too nu- 
merous to be catalogued, but is especially grievous 
in regard to the two following particulars :—1. 
Church Patronage. 2. Church Discipline. 

1. With regard to the first of these, it is obvious 
that the efficiency of the Church must ever mainly 
depend on the character of the Bishops and Clergy ; 
and that any laws which facilitate the intrusion of 
unfit persons into such stations must be in the 
highest degree prejudicial. The appointment of 
our Bishops, and of those who are to undertake the 
cure of souls, is a trust on which so much depends, 
that it is difficult to be too cautious as to the hands 
in which it is placed, and as to the checks with 
which its due execution is guarded. The sole 
object which should be kept in view is the getting 
these offices well filled, and the fewer private inte- 
rests which are allowed to interfere in filling them 
the better. Yet what are the Laws which are 
forced on the acceptance of the Church for regula- 
ting this important matter ? What is the care that 
has been taken to vest the appointment in proper 
hands? with what checks is its due execution 
guarded ? what attention has been paid to any one 
point except the very last that should have been 
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thought of, the private interests of patrons? We 
shall see. 

The appointment of all our Bishops, and, in 
much the greater number of instances, of those 
who are to undertake the cure of souls, is vested in 
the hands of individuals irresponsible and unpledged 
to any opinions or any conduct; laymen, good or 
bad, as it may happen, orthodox or heretic, faithful 
or infidel. ‘The Bishops, every one of them, are, 
as a matter of fact, appointed by the Prime Minister 
for the time being, who, since the repeal of the 
Test Act, may be an avowed Socinian, or even 
Atheist. A very large proportion of other Church 
benefices, carrying with them cure of souls, are 
likewise in the hands of the Prime Minister, or of 
the Lord Chancellor and other Lay Patrons, who, 
like him, may be of any or no religion. So much 
for the hands in which these appointments are 
vested: the checks by which they are guarded 
must be considered separately in case of Bishoprics 
and of inferior benefices. 

At former periods of our history, even in the 
most arbitrary and tyrannical times, various pre- 
cautions were adopted to prevent the intrusion of 
improper persons into Bishoprics. To exclude the 
great officers of state from a share in the nomina- 
tion was indeed impossible,—perhaps not desirable ; 
—but to prevent their usurping an undue and ex- 
clusive infiuence, their choice was subjected to the 
approbation of other bodies of men, with different 
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interests, and sufficiently independent to make their 
approbation more than a form. 

The Nomination of the King and his Ministers 
was to be followed by a real bond fide election on 
the part of the Collegiate Body attached to the 
vacant See. In the Church of Canterbury this 
body consisted of 140 men, with small incomes, 
and connected, in many instances, with the pea- 
santry of the country, whose feelings and opinions 
they seem to have, in a great measure, represented. 
The courage and resolution with which these men 
frequently resisted state persecution, will be appre- 
ciated on reading Gervase’s History of Canterbury, 
between the years 1160 and 1200. Indeed, it 
would be no difficult matter to make a catalogue of 
the atrocities perpetrated at different times on these 
collegiate bodies by kings and nobles, in the hope 
of extorting consent to improper nominations, such 
as would rival Fox’s Book of Martyrs in number 
and cruelty. Here then was the first check on im- 
proper appointments. 

Again, after Nomination and Election followed 
Confirmation, a process well calculated to elicit any 
sinister dealings which might have influenced the 
previous steps. On a day appointed by the Arch- 
bishop, all persons whatever that had any objection 
to urge against the election or person elected, were 
cited to appear in the cathedral church of the vacant 
Diocese. The Archbishop was himself to be in 
attendance as judge, to confirm or annul what had 
passed, according to the evidence which should 
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come before him. The publicity of this process, 
and the circumstance that it was conducted in a 
place of all others the most interested in the result, 
seemed calculated to preclude any very flagrant 
neglect of duty. 

But, should no obstacle have interfered with the 
will of the State, either in Election or Confirmation, 
it still remained with the Archbishop to decide 
whether he was justified in consecrating: and in 
deciding this he was left to the dictates of his own 
conscience, exposed indeed to the vindictive tyranny 
of power, but uncontrolled by any law, and respon- 
sible to no earthly tribunal. 

Thus it appears that in the most arbitrary and 
tyrannical times the constitution of England recog- 
nised three independent checks to the King’s ap- 
pointment, allowing a veto to be put upon it either 
at Election, Confirmation, or Consecration. These 
checks were, indeed, frequently overpowered by the 
capricious tyranny of the feudal system, or the still 
more capricious interference of the Bishop of Rome. 
Perhaps, also, though upon the whole well adapted 
to the times in which they were devised, they are 
unsuited to those in which we live. Yet it is evi- 
dent, that whatever difference exists between those 
times and our own, it is a difference in our favour ; 
whatever checks to abuse of power could exist then, 
might exist, and more effectually, now; nor can 
any objection we may make against the particular 
checks adopted under the feudal system, be an 
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argument for abolishing them without finding a 
substitute. 

[Let us then take a survey of our present con- 
dition. | 

It cannot be denied that at present it is treated 
far more arbitrarily, and is more completely at the 
mercy of the chance government of the day, than 
ever our forefathers were under the worst tyranny 
_of the worst times. Election, Confirmation, Conse- 
cration, instead of being rendered more efficient 
checks than formerly, are now so arranged as to 
offer the least possible hindrance to the most excep- 
tionable appointments of a godless ministry. As 
to Election: the Dean and Chapter, with whom it 
still formally rests, have only twelve days given 
them to inquire into the character of the person 
nominated, who may be an entire stranger to every 
one of them, or known through report most unfa- 
vourably ; if they fail to elect in this time, election 
becomes unnecessary, and the Crown presents with- 
out it. And now the Dean and Chapter have eight 
days given them, and the Archbishop, twenty, for 
reflection; if within these periods the former fails 
to go through the form of election, and the latter 
to consecrate, both parties subject themselves to the 
pains and penalties of a Praemunire, i. e. all their 
goods, ecclesiastical and personal, are liable to con- 
fiscation, and themselves to imprisonment till such 
time as they submit. Such is the legal urgency 
which has been substituted for the violence of 
former times: and thus, as the law now exists, we 
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have actually no check on the appointments of a 
Socinian (if it so happen) or Infidel Minister, guided 
by the more violent influences of a legislative body, 
for which I feel too much respect as a political 
power, to express an opinion about certain portions 
of its members. 

Again, with regard to the inferior patronage of 
the Church: a large proportion of our benefices 
are, as has been already noticed, in the hands of 
laymen, who may be of any religion under heaven ; 
and the laws of England (it must be confessed with 
sorrow) watch so jealously over the interests of 
these patrons, and so little over those of the Church, 
that they compel the Bishops, except in cases so 
outrageous that they can hardly ever occur, to accept 
at once of the person first presented to them, and 
/to commit the cure of souls to him by the process 
of estitution. It is worth observing what Judge 
Blackstone says upon this subject. ‘ Upon the first 
delay,” says he, “or refusal of the Bishop to admit 
the Clerk, the Patron usually brings his writ of 
Quare impedit against the Bishop for the temporal 
injury done to his property in disturbing him in 
his presentation...... The writ of Quare impedit 
commands the Bishop to permit the plaintiff to 
present; and unless he does so, then that he appear 
in Court to show his reason.” What sort of reason 
the Court will be satisfied with, the Judge informs 
us in another place. “With regard to faith and 
morals,” says he, “if the Bishop alleges only in 
generals that he is schismaticus inveteratus, or ob- 
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jects a fault that is malum prohibitum merely, as 
haunting taverns, playing at unlawful games, or 
the like, it is not good cause of refusal.” The 
Judge proceeds, “if the cause be some particular 
heresy alleged, the fact, if denied, shall be deter- 
mined by a jury.” The sum of the whole is, then, 
that unless the Bishop can prove to the satisfaction 
of a jury in a Court of Common Law, that the 
person presented to him for institution has been 
guilty of some particular immoral act above the 
grade of malum prohibitum, or has maintained some 
opinion such as shall come under the strict definition 
of heresy, he loses his cause, and then, if he persist 
in his refusal, is liable to an action for damages, in 
which the Judge informs us “the patron may re- 
cover ample satisfaction.” 

Now, if any one were to search among his own 
acquaintances for those whom he considers least fit 
for clergymen, he would certainly find that his rea- 
son for thinking so was of a kind which he could 
not make good before a court of justice. Those 
who wish to see this matter in its true light should 
read over 1 Tim. iii. to verse 10., and then reflect 
whether St. Paul would have been very likely to 
approve of the law of England as it now stands. 

2. These are among the effects of State InTER- 
FERENCE, as it affects Church Patronage. As to 
Church Discipline, without entering into the rea- 
sons for restoring it, it may be sufficient to mention 
one fact, showing the practical effect of the law to 
suppress it. 
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Every Churchwarden in every parish in England 
is called on once a year to attend the visitation of 
his Archdeacon. At this time oaths are tendered 
to him respecting his different duties, and among 
other things he swears, that he will present to the 
Archdeacon the names of all such inhabitants of his 
parish as are leading notoriously immoral lives. 
This oath is regularly taken once a year by every 
Churchwarden in every parish in England; yet I 
believe such a thing as any single presentation for 
notoriously immoral conduct has scarcely been 
heard of for a century. So that it would certainly 
seem that, if within this last century any notoriously 
immoral man has been residing in any parish in 
England, the Churchwardens of that parish have 
been perjured: and this is the effect of certain 
laws, which we should call persecuting, did they 
not exist in our own free country, which interfere 
with the due discharge of their solemn engagements. 

All these evils result from what is called the 
Union of Church and State, and must be balanced 
against its benefits before enumerated. It is for 
the sake of these very evils that all mere states- 
men support this Union; and I question whether 
such supporters are not worse enemies than the 
Dissenters themselves. 

Let us then beware of trusting too much to these 
words, “ The Union of Church and State ;” and 
remember that it consists of two parts, Starr Pro- 
TECTION and StaTE INTERFERENCE. 
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In conclusion, I recommend the following re- 
flections of a modern [ writer :] 


“ον long, O Lord of Grace, 
Must languish Thy true race, 


In a forced friendship linked with Belial here! ;” &c. ἅς. 


1 [νι Lyra Apostolica, No. 119, 2nd edit. | 


REMARKS 


ON 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 


§ 1. [On National Religion’. | 


Amone the arguments which have been devised for 
justifying our neglect of Church Discipline, not the 
least approved is a certain hocus pocus that has 
been got up about Church and State. 

An admirer of former times regrets the inability 
of our bishops to eject delinquent clergymen from 
their benefices. “Ah,” replies a [supporter of things 
as they 816,7 “that was very well in the Primitive 
Church, where no secular interests were involved ; 
but you forget that ours is an Hndowed Church.” 
The foiled objector turns to another point. In 
the primitive Church he finds no authority for 
patronage, particularly for vesting the patronage of 
bishoprics in the crown. “1 admit it,” replies the 
advocate, “but then the Primitive was not an H’stab- 
lished Church.” The objector has yet another diffi- 
culty: he recollects the stress invariably laid by 
the early Fathers on the power of the Keys, and 
ventures to regret in our Church the disuse of 


1 | Written in 1834. | 
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Excommunication. ‘True, my young friend,” re- 
plies the other, with a Burghleyian shake of the 
head, “but don’t you see that it is impossible in a 
National Church 2?” 

This is what may be called a general solution of 
the problem how to reconcile the Church of Eng- 
land and the Primitive Church. And truly when 
the argument stops here it must be allowed to pass 
for unanswerable. 

But some more discursive champions of existing 
institutions have ventured further; the talismanic 
words have been expanded, and their logical force 
displayed to our view. 

“Of all problems,” says Mr. Le Bas, “ which can 
task the wisdom and piety of man, there is none 
perhaps more full of perplexity than the construc- 
tion of the scheme of Spiritual Discipline for a 
great national and established Church.” So far the 
old story, but he proceeds, “‘ When Christian com- 
munities were small, and surrounded by societies 
lost in the outer darkness of Paganism, the task of 
spiritual government was one of comparative facil- 
ity. Communion with the Church was in primitive 
times regarded as the highest and most transcendent 
of privileges, &c...... And hence it was that years 
of contrition, &c...... were frequently submitted to, 
to secure in time the restoration of the transgressor 
to the Ark of Christ’s Church. But-when the 
visible boundaries of the Church were enlarged, the 
case was widely different: and afterwards, when 
the world was called after the name of Christ, to 
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be a Christian was unhappily no longer regarded 
as so high an honour, W&c...... The inevitable conse- 
quence was, that Church Discipline was gradually 
overpowered by the abounding of iniquity.” 

That is to say, so long as Church Discipline was 
SO vigorously enforced that none were allowed to 
retain the privileges of Christians who did not 
regard these privileges as very “ high and transcen- 
dent,” it was very easy to enforce Church Disci- 
pline; but afterwards, when “the case was evi- 
dently different,” and people were let into the 
Church for asking, whether they “ regarded it as a 
high honour” or no, i.e. when Church Discipline 
was given up, “the inevitable consequence was, 
that it was overpowered.” Really I know nothing 
equal to this except the speech of Dr. Johnson’s 
Ghost, «‘ What is permanent cannot be removed, for 
when removed it soon ceases to be permanent.” 

Of course, if a national Church means a Church 
to which every one is admitted that chooses, to set 
up a system of discipline in such a Church without 
unnationalizing it, is a pretty difficult “problem.” 
But it should be remembered, that however good 
an excuse this may be for having no discipline in 
a national Church, it is no excuse for having a 
national Church at all. If a national Church 
means a Church without discipline, every argument 
for discipline is an argument against a national 
Church; and the best thing we can do is to un- 
nationalize ours as soon as possible. . 

I am, however, very far from agreeing with Mr. 
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Le Bas in this notion of a national Church. I 
cannot see why, if the body of a nation are sincere 
converts to Christianity, it might not be possible to 
“enlarge the visible boundaries” of the Christian 
community, and to allow the nation to “call itself 
after the name of Christ,” without admitting into 
“the Church any “who are insensible to the high 
honour of being called a Christian.” It will hardly 
be thought that the increased number of sincere 
converts could have any tendency to degrade in 
each other’s eyes the religion to which they were 
converted: at least this is not the case with any 
other matter except religion. Maxims of morality 
are not less prized because every one acknowledges 
them to be just: a poet is not the less admired be- 
cause he has many admirers: a man is not the less 
disposed to value his college, or his city, or his 
country, because it is larger than other colleges, 
cities, and countries. Nor is it easy to see what 
should make the case of Christianity different, ex- 
cept indeed the humiliating fact, that as its visible 
boundaries were enlarged, the clergy learned to 
think more of the numbers than the sincerity of 
their converts. 

The true cause of the decay of Church Discipline 
is not that nations have become Christian, but that 
the clergy have wished to make them appear Chris- 
tian, either before they were so or after they have 
ceased to be so. And if at the present day it is 
difficult to enforce Church Discipline in England, 
it is not because we have a national Church, but 
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because the clergy are too anxious to keep up the 
show of one. 

The body of the English nation either are sincere 
Christians or they are not: if they are, they will 
submit to Discipline as readily as the primitive 
Christians did. If not, let us tell the truth and 
shame the devil: let us give up a national Church’ 
and have a real one. 


§ 2. [On Excommunication'. | 


The report of the late ecclesiastical commission 
has shown that the restoration of a Godly Discipline 
in the Church is not so difficult a problem as has 
been imagined. ‘The Commissioners suggest a pro- 
cess for the trial of delinquent clergymen which 
might be extended without restriction to the trial 
of all delinquents: and if the evidence which they 
have judged sufficient for suspension or deprivation 
of offending clergymen, was made sufficient for the 
excommunication of notorious ill-livers, we should 
be provided with means for enforcing a very efficient 
system of Church Discipline. 

Yet on this subject of Church Discipline the 
Commissioners say not one word. It has not even 
attracted their attention : they could not have passed 
it over in more marked silence if they had wished 
to show that they thought the very notion of it 
childish. 


1{ Written in 1834. | 
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Now this is surely enough to set serious people 
thinking, and to put them upon re-examining the 
foundations of their own opinion, as well as the 
declaration of the Church, that “a Godly Discipline 
is much to be wished.” Good and learned men 
have set their names to a document, which treats 
Church Discipline as they could but treat it, if 
they thought it a “trifle? and a “dream.” A 
Commission of Hoadlys could not have made it of 
less consequence than they have done. Were they 
right in this? or were they wrong ? 

In making up our minds on this question, it 
seems to me that we have to discuss a preliminary 
point about which too much has been taken for 
granted in late writings, i.e. the nature of Excom- 
MUNICATION and ABSOLUTION, in the use of which 
Church Discipline consists. What these are, then, 
and how they bear on the main question, will be 
the subject of this paper. 

It is now generally assumed that the right, by 
which the Church may excommunicate unworthy 
members, is nothing more than what belongs to 
other Societies as such, i. e. of excluding those who 
will not conform to its regulations: that excommu- 
nication is simply an act of the members of the 
Church through their constituted governors; in- 
volving no consequences but what the Society con- 
sents to enforce (such as a withdrawal of commu- 
nion and social intercourse ;) and being in fact nu- 
gatory where such consent does not exist. With 
these notions of Excommunication, it is natural that 
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our Spiritual Rulers should think themselves at 
liberty to dispense with it, in such cases as would 
lead human societies to dispense with their rules 
and overlook delinquencies, i. e. whenever such dis- 
pensations might seem expedient: and that the 
attempt to enforce it, where there seems no chance 
of such consent as could enforce its visible penalties, . 
should seem childish and unpractical. 

It should not however be forgotten that this 
notion of Excommunication, prevalent as it now is, 
has not been always equally so. It is not long 
since religious men, both learned and unlearned, 
regarded it in a very different light, such as would 
give the whole question a different aspect. 

The proposition, that the right by which the 
Church excommunicates is no other than that by 
which any society, as such, excludes refractory 
members, would have sounded as strange in the 
ears of the great Divines of the 17th century, as 
that the right by which the Church baptizes is no 
other than that by which any society, as such, ad- 
mits those who will conform to its regulations. 
Excommunication would appear to them no more 
like exclusion from an ordinary society than Bap- 
tism like admission to such a society; and he who 
should have said that the former involved no con- 
sequences but what Churchmen should consent to 
inflict, would have been thought just as much a 
despiser of God’s Ordinances, as he who should deny 
any consequences to Baptism except such as Church- 
men should consent to grant. An excommunicated 
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person was conceived to be excluded from the Church 
in exactly the same sense as a newly baptized _per- 
son to be admitted to it. If the one was made a 
member of Christ and an inheritor of the kingdom 
of Heaven, the other was cut off and disinherited ; 
if the one became a child of God, the other was 
delivered back to Satan. Whatever privileges were 
conferred by the one Ordinance were revoked by 
the other: and thus exactly in the same way as 
Baptism was a good, Excommunication was an evil. 

On this subject the famous William Law _ has 
expressed himself as follows :— 

“Is not Christ’s authority,” says he, “as effectual 
and significant in excluding as in admitting persons 
into His kingdom? Is not the same power as able 
to take away the privileges of Church membership 
as it was at first to grant them? If, therefore, there 
be any blessing or happiness in our being admitted 
into the Church, there must be as much misery and 
punishment in our exclusion out of it. For as it 
implies the loss of 411 those privileges and favours 
we were made partakers of by our admission into 
the Church; so we must needs be punished in the 
same degree that we were happy. 

“If therefore Baptism, a divine positive institu- 
tion to admit us to the privileges of Christianity, 
makes any alteration in our condition as to the 
favour of God, i. 6. if we are brought any nearer 
to God by Baptism than we were before; then it 
plainly follows, Excommunication, a divine positive 
institution which deprives us of all the privileges of 
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Christianity, and...reduces offenders into the state 
of Heathens, must needs affect our condition with 
regard to the favour of God. For if there be any 
thing in Baptism which is just matter of joy, there 
is something equally terrible in Excommunication, 
which, when rightly executed, as effectually makes 
us aliens from the promises of God, as Baptism, 
when rightly administered, makes us children of 
God and heirs of eternal life. So that he who can 
ridicule and expose the terrors and effects of Excom- 
munication is acting just as Christian a part as he 
who fleers at and despises the benefits and advan- 
tages of Baptism!'.” 

Such was the old notion of Excommunication, 
which, if just, will evidently place on an entirely 
new footing the duty of upholding Church Discipline. 

For if it be true that the power with which the 
Church is invested for upholding and enforcing this 
Discipline is indeed such as has been stated; if ex- 
clusion from Christ’s Kingdom by the sentence of 
God’s appointed Judge, the Bishop, no more resem- 
bles exclusion from any human society by consent 
of its members, than Baptism resembles admission 
to such a society; if, in short, the separation from 
external communion (its worst human consequence) 
is nothing more than the outward visible manifes- 
tation of an unseen and spiritual separation from 
the mystical body of Christ; if all this is so, by 
what argument shall we justify the disuse of a 


1 Law’s 3rd Letter to Bishop Hoadly. 
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power so transcendent, on the part of those to whom 
it has been given from on high? The feeling which 
such disuse is calculated to excite in persons who 
take this view of Excommunication, has been ad- 
mirably expressed by a medern poet, who comments 
upon our Lord’s promise to remit and retain sins 
according to the sentence of the Apostles, in the 
following lines addressed to their Successors :— 


‘Behold your Armoury !—sword and lightning shaft, 
Culled from the stores of God’s all-judging ire, 
And in your wielding left! The words that waft 
Power to your voice Absolving, point with fire 
Your awful Curse. O grief! should Heaven's dread Sire 
Have stayed, for you, the mercy dews of old 
Vouchsafed when pastors’ arms in deep desire 
Were spread on high to bless the kneeling fold! 
Ir CENSURE SLEEP WILL ABSOLUTION HOLD? 
Will the great Kine affirm their acts of grace 
Who thankless leave to cankering rust and mould 
The flaming sword that should the unworthy chase 
From His pure Eden? O beware lest vain 
Their sentence to remit who never dare retain.” 


But, not to rest any thing so important on mere 
feeling, it will readily be seen, on the calmest and 
most dispassionate review of the subject, that if 
Excommunication be once admitted to be such as 
has been described above, a divine ordinance entail- 
ing effects beyond those of which our experience 
takes cognizance, in this case, persons commissioned 
to administer it cannot possibly be judges how far 


1 [Lyra Apostolica, No. 163, 2nd edit. ] 
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it is expedient for them to execute their commis- 
sion, and have nothing to do but to obey their in- 
structions. 

This will be evident on examining the different 
pleas which are now commonly put forward in de- 
fence of our present deviation from the primitive 
practice. For it will be observed that they all 
proceed on the notion that we can understand the 
full or the principal consequences of Excommunica- 
tion, and so are judges whether under given cir- 
cumstances they are likely to be on the whole bene- 
ficial or otherwise. 

For example, one common and obvious reason 
for the general acquiescence of Churchmen in the 
present systematic disuse of Excommunication, is 
an impression that if restored it could have no 
practical influence,—for, that the Church has lost 
that ascendancy in public opinion which could alone 
enforce the observation of its sentences. The time 
is past, people say, for that system of Ecclesiastical 
dictation which the Clergy once maintained through 
superior learning and acquirements: the Laity now 
enjoy the advantages of education at least in an 
equal degree with themselves, and can no longer be 
induced to submit to them with the same reverence 
which they once paid to acknowledged superiority. 
It might be easy to run on in this way dilating on 
the difference between the present and past rela- 
tions of Clergy and Laity, and the hopelessness of 
restoring the personal influence of the former over 
the latter; but when the topic was worn thread- 
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bare, after all it could come to no more than this, 
that in whatever degree the efficacy of Excom- 
munication depended on the personal influence of 
the Clergy over the Laity, in that degree it would 
at present be unavailing. This is the very most 
that can be inferred even from the most exagge- 
rated hypothesis,—even from supposing that the 
Clergy have altogether lost all hold upon the minds 
of the Laity, and that it is impossible for them to 
recover it; and whether true or false, can affect 
only those consequences of Excommunication that 
depend upon human opinion: whereas we are now 
supposing that it has other and mysterious conse- 
quences, depending only on the truth of the divine 
oracles, and on the authority of the person pro- 
nouncing sentence, which of course must remain as 
immutable as those oracles themselves, and as the 
commission which Christ has given to the Apostles 
and their successors. 

Unless, therefore, we are prepared to assume as 
self-evident, that these consequences of Excommu- 
nication are, 85 compared with its human conse- 
quences, unimportant, and little calculated to benefit 
that society for the sake of which God has promised 
to enforce them; unless this is taken for granted, 
it is by no means clear that a systematic refusal to 
excommunicate may not be an interruption of God’s 
plan for our salvation. 

The same thing may be shown of other objec- 
tions, such as that urged by the late amiable and 
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lamented Bishop Jebb, who on this subject adopts 
the opinions of his friend Mr. Knox. 

«« Mr. Knox,” says he, “ maintained that the want 
of discipline in the Church, so much complained of, 
was one of its happy features. His reason for so 
regarding it, was, that religion was thus presented 
to the view and acceptance of men without any ob- 
trusion of human interference; without any offence 
to the scrupulousness of a hesitating, and bashful 
mind; without any violation to that sort of ner- 
vous delicacy which is peculiar to some constitu- 
tions; without interposing any mediator between 
man and his God. He was glad that in one place 
Christianity appeared free to all; unfettered by 
any laws, unfenced with any preliminary examina- 
tions or menaces of disciplinary infliction. He 
thought that any kind of impediment thrown in 
the way even of profligates coming to the partici- 
pation of Christian ordinances, would operate as a 
hindrance and repulse to timid though honest vo- 
taries. He mentioned the case of Lord Chancellor 
Clare; who, toward the close of his life, went to a 
village Church, where he might not be known, to 
take the Sacrament’.” 

Now it is obvious at once, without going into the 
details of this reasoning, that it supposes us compe- 
tent to balance the good and evil, which in the pre- 
sent state of Society wouid result from enforcing 
Church Discipline. This I say is obvious, for un- 


1 Introduction to Burnett’s Lives, p. xxxv. 
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less we are supposed to know the full extent of the 
good, to what purpose is it to dwell on the evil? 
In this world nothing, however good, is free from 
evil, nor do we reckon any thing good, except be- 
cause on the whole the good attendant on it ex- 
ceeds the evil. If to mention certain evils as likely . 
to result from enforcing Excommunication, is a suf- 
ficient reason for not enforcing it, at that rate any 
one might quickly be argued out of attempting any 
thing, for there is no attempt from which evil may 
not result. But a reasonable man will face the 
evil when he sees a likelihood of its being out- 
balanced by good; and before we can pretend to 
decide that the evils of enforcing Excommunication 
are such as ought not to be faced, we must know 
the limits of the good which God contemplated as 
its counterpoise. 

So that whatever ground there is for supposing 
Excommunication to be a divine ordinance with 
mysterious consequences, there is that same ground 
for believing the systematic disuse of it a presump- 
tuous error. Nor can I doubt that if the late Ke- 
clesiastical Commission had taken this view of the 
subject, they would have given more thought than 
they appear to have done to devising means for the 
restoration of Church Discipline. 

Now the notion that Excommunication, and its 
counterpart Absolution, has the divine and myste- 
rious character which was just now attributed to 
it, is in such strict conformity with the well known 
words in which Scripture records their institution, 
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that I am persuaded every one would put this in- 
terpretation upon them, unless they supposed it lia- 
ble to more than ordinary objections. 

No one can read the comments of those who have 
endeavoured to give these texts another meaning, 
without being sensible that they have written 
under a bias, and that they never could have so 
perplexed a plain matter if they had confined them- 
selves to a simple examination of the context. It 
is quite clear that they have one and all of them 
set out on this inquiry with a determination to 
avoid a particular result, and that rather than 
reconcile themselves to it they had recourse to any 
absurdities. 

What for instance are we to suppose, when we 
find a man of first-rate abilities, like Bishop Headly, 
betaking himself to such a device as this? “The 
Apostles.” says he, “ might possibly understand the 
Power of remitting and retaining sins, to be the 
same with that power of laying their hands upon 
the sick’?.” 

But not to dwell on this and the like delusions, 
I pass on at once to the more approved notion: 
viz. that in the famous passages (St. Matt. xvi. 19; 
xviii. 18; and St. John xx. 23) the commission 
given by our Lord to the Apostles, extends simply 
to declaring the Gospel terms of acceptance; that 
by remitting and retaining sins is meant no more 
than declaring on what terms God has offered to 
remit or threatened to retain them: and in the 


1 Preservative. Works, vol. 1. p. 594. 
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same way, that binding and loosing is neither more 
nor less than declaring what things God has com- 
manded and forbidden. On this interpretation the 
passage in St. John’s Gospel will run thus! :— 

«And when He had said this He breathed on 
them, and saith unto them, Receive the HoLy Guost: 
to whomsoever you truly declare the terms on which 
God will remit and retain sins, their sins God will 
remit or retain on those terms.” 

And again, that in St. Matthew :— 

«Jesus answered and said unto him,...Thou art 
Peter, and upon this reck I will build My Church; 
and the gates of Hell shall not prevail against it. 
And I will give unto thee the Krys of the King- 
dom of Heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt truly 
declare on earth to be commanded or forbidden by 
God, God will in Heaven held that as commanded 
or forbidden.” 

Thus the Krys of the Kingdom of Heaven are 
said to be given to St. Peter, inasmuch as what he 
truly states to be God’s commands will be God’s 
commands: and all the Apostles are inspired with 
the Holy Ghost, that what they truly declare to be 
the terms of Salvation may be the terms of Salva- 
tion. Surely no man, who looked only to making 
sense of what he commented on, would have re- 
course to such an interpretation as this. 

In fact it is quite obvious, that the reason why 
-these far-fetched notions are substituted for a very 
plain and intelligible one, is the general and strong 


1 vid. above p. 
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impression, that what the words seem to say in 
their plain and literal sense is somehow or other 
incredible; and that it is inconsistent either with 
God’s attributes as made known to us in natural 
religion, or with the general plan of Providence as 
revealed in Scripture ; and that rather than adopt it 
we must make up our minds to any difficulty. 

Now I am far from underrating the temptation 
we are under to take this view. No one can be 
insensible to the difficulty of believing, that the 
blessing or curse of another man like himself can 
really affect his situation in the sight of God, either 
for the better or worse. But this is a difficulty to 
imagination only, not to reason; and, however 
great it may be, reasonable men should strive 
against it. We know nothing of God to teach us 
by what laws He dispenses or withholds spiritual 
privileges; and cannot without great presumption 
say either that this method or that method of dis- 
pensing them is inconsistent with His attributes. 
The whole subject is a mystery to us: “God will 
have mercy on whom He will have mercy, and He 
will have compassion on whom He will have com- 
passion. So then it is not of him that willeth or 
of him that runneth, but of God that showeth 
mercy.” Nor is there any thing in the least degree 
more wonderful or unaccountable in God’s admit- 
ting one man to the privileges of Christianity, and 
excluding another, because the rulers of the Church 
have decreed it should be so, than in His doing the 
same thing because one man happened to be born 
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in England and another in China. Let it be as 
mere a matter of chance whom the Church excom- 
municates and whom it absolves, as it is a matter 
of chance who is born in England and who in 
China, and still it will be just as consistent with 
God’s attributes to exclude excommunicated per- 
sons, and admit absolved ones, as it is to exclude 
born Chinese, and admit born Englishmen. 

This causes, however, in most men’s minds, a 
confusion on this subject, which greatly interferes 
with their seeing and receiving the truth. It 
seems to be commonly imagined, that a claim on 
the part of our Ecclesiastical Rulers to remit and 
retain sins, in such a sense as to affect our condition 
in the sight of God, and to have any influence on 
our prospects hereafter, can amount to nothing 
short of a claim, absolutely to dispose of us in the 
next world, consigning us over at their pleasure to 
endless happiness or misery. Now if such were the 
claims of those who advocate the primitive view of 
Ecclesiastical authority, they would well deserve all 
the opprobrious epithets that have been heaped on 
them by Bishop Hoadly and others, as blasphemous 
pretenders to the divine prerogatives, [and the like. ] 
But surely it needs no great consideration, to dis- 
cover the difference between a claim to some in- 
fluence over men’s prospects hereafter, and an ab- 
solute uncontrollable disposal of them. Something 
and everything are surely words to which in com- 
mon language we attach very different meanings : 
nor will a reasonable man assume as self-evident, 
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that a power to dispense or withhold some kind of 
blessedness in the next world, is necessarily the 
same thing as the power to pass the irreversible 
sentence at the last day. 

This one would think is obvious enough to com- 
mon sense, or, if not, is at least abundantly mani- 
fest from Scripture. If men would but read their 
Bibles instead of speculating, they might easily 
satisfy themselves that there is such a thing as ad- 
mission to the kingdom of Heaven and exclusion 
from it, and that the one is spoken of as a great 
blessing, the other as a great evil, affecting our 
condition in the next world. And yet it is also per- 
fectly certain, that this blessing does not amount to 
salvation, for “the kingdom of Heaven is like unto 
a net” in which are fish bad and good (S. Matt. xiii. 
47, 48.) which shall be separated in the last day. 
Nor again does this evil amount to damnation, for 
the Saints of the Old Testament, even to John the 
Baptist, are not included in the kingdom of Heaven, 
indeed are less than the least in it. So that it is 
certain that persons within the kingdom of Heaven 
may, and that many of them unhappily will, perish 
everlastingly ; and that those who are not within 
it, may nevertheless “ come from the east and from 
the west, and sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob.” 

Let it be remembered then, that when a Chris- 
tian Bishop claims the power to admit authorita- 
tively into the kingdom of Heaven, or to exclude 
from it, he claims no power either to save or to 
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damn, but only to confer or deny that blessedness 
which Scripture assigns to the subjects of that 
kingdom, be it little or be it great. 

Lastly, if, after due weight has been given to 
these considerations, a doubt should still appear to 
hang over the remarkable promise of our Saviour 
to the Church, it should be borne in mind, that on 
the interpretation of this promise there hangs a 
practical question of no small importance: what- 
ever difficulty we may experience in deciding, we 
are not at liberty to remain in indecision: two 
courses of conduct are before us, one or other of 
which we must choose, however doubtful may be 
the evidence that determines us. We have to act 
either on the hypothesis that we know the nature 
and consequences of Excommunication and Abso- 
lution, or that we do not know them. In the for- 
mer case, we are at liberty to use or dispense with 
them according to our notions of expediency ; in the 
latter, we must use them according to the rule 
which Christ has given us, without exception or 
partiality. And what we have to make up our 
minds about is, not whether we can attain to cer- 
tainty either one way or the other, but which of 
these two courses appears to be the saFEsv. 

In settling this point we may be assisted by a 
parallel case. Consider, then, the case of a sentinel, 
who having been stationed at a particular post, be- 
gan after the departure of his officer to doubt 
whether the circumstances had not altered which 
led to his being placed there ; suppose that insulated 
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as he was, and forming but a point in an extended 
plan of operations, he conceived himself to be in 
full possession of the reasons on which his station 
had been selected, and on this hypothesis was de- 
bating with himself, whether, as things stood, he 
should not be forwarding his commander’s views 
by changing it on his own responsibility. It is 
scarcely to be doubted what would be his safest 
course; nor, I should think, much more so what 
is ours. 

For what if God has chosen to give His sentinels 
no fuller insight into His reasons for assigning 
them their several stations and duties, than a gene- 
ral usually does to his inferior officers ? what if He 
reserves to Himself His own great plan, and only 
allows us such imperfect glimpses of it as may 
enable us to perform our several parts? what if 
we know as little of His reasons for instituting 
Excommunication as the sentinel does for the allot- 
ment of his post, and yet for the fear of such evils 
as Mr. Knox and others have pointed out, neglect 
God’s especial commission for enforcing it ? 

Truly in that case the predicament of the unwise 
Virgins is preferable to ours. 


§ 3. [On shunning heretics and evil-livers?. | 


The Church of England does not excommuni- 
cate: if she did, there would be no occasion for the 


1 [This Section has been published in the British Magazine 
for July, 1834. } 
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following remarks. But as she does not, a question 
arises whether the responsibility, incurred by her 
through this omission, rests only on the heads of 
our Spiritual Rulers, to whom the power of Excom- 
munication, strictly speaking, belongs; or, whether 
it may not be in a degree shared by the inferior 
clergy, and even by the lay members of the Church ? 
Whether, in short, dutiful Churchmen are at liberty 
to remain perfectly passive in this matter, contented 
with lamenting annually in the Commination Ser- 
vice the circumstances which restrain the exercise 
of a Godly Discipline; or whether some active 
duties do not devolve on them in consequence ? — 
Our Spiritual Governors are prevented from ex- 
ecuting this part of their divine commission by 
tyrannical laws. Is there no way in which we can 
assist them ? or, in case this is impossible, is there 
nothing we can ourselves do? If Excommunication 
was enforced, all notorious ill livers and professed 
heretics would be authoritatively cut off from 
familiar and intimate intercourse with Churchmen. 
They are not so cut off at present by any authorita- 
tive sentence ; but I believe it will be found in Scrip- 
ture that each individual Christian is authorised, 
nay bound, to cut them off for himself, to withdraw 
personally from all ¢ntzmate contact with them, 
and, as far as his influence extends, to induce others 
todoso. This I conceive to be the course prescribed 
in Scripture for each individual Christian ; but be- 
fore stating my reasons for thinking so, it may be 
useful to notice a confusion of thought that seems 
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to have diverted many persons from the truth in 
this particular. 

The question, “ How ought a Churchman to be- 
have towards professed heretics and notorious ill 
livers ?” is sometimes confused with another ques- 
tion which sounds like it, but is, in fact, very diffe- 
rent; viz. “ How ought persons who conceive 
themselves to be spiritually-minded, to behave to- 
wards those whom they think worldly-minded ?” 

These two questions are often, whether design- 
edly or weakly, regarded as one and the same, and 
all the folly and pride which the latter implies, are 
attributed to the former. 

The evident truth, that no one has any right to 
judge himself spiritually-minded, or his neighbour 
worldly-minded, is used as a proof that no one can 
know himself to be a Churchman, or his neighbour 
a notorious ill liver, or professed heretic. And this 
sophism, obvious as soon as stated, has been a 
means of silencing inquiry on an important prac- 
tical subject. A moment’s consideration will show 
that for a man to know himself to be a Churchman, 
is just as easy as for him to know that he is a 
Frenchman or an Englishman, and that it implies 
just as little self-satisfaction and spiritual pride. 
It is also quite plain and obvious, that if any neigh- 
bour professes to be a Socinian or Latitudinarian, 
or if he is living with a mistress, or uses indecent 
language, I can no more help knowing that he does 
so, than I can help knowing that he is six feet high, 
or forty years old; and that the knowledge of the 
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former facts does not, any more than of the latter, 
imply that I judge him, or pretend to say how he 
stands with his Maker. 

A Churchman is a man who has been baptized 
and admitted into the Church, and is not under 
sentence of Excommunication: surely a man may 
know this of himself, without any extraordinary 
pretence to a spiritual mind. Also a_ professed 
heretic is a man who makes no secret that he holds 
opinions contrary to the Creeds; and a notorious 
ill liver is a man that makes no secret of his im- 
morality ; so that every one who has eyes and ears 
must know both the one and the other. Now the 
question is, whether any directions are given in 
Scripture for the behaviour of Churchinen towards 
these two classes of persons? whether persons who 
(however conscious of their own failings) are anxious 
to obey God as well as they can, have any rules 
given them for their conduct towards others, who 
(whatever may be their excuses in the sight of 
God) make no secret of deliberately violating His 
commandments, or make light of His Church ? 

Those who think this question worth attending 
to, are requested to consider the following texts :-— 

«Now I have written to you not to keep com- 
pany, if any man that is called a brother be a for- 
nicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a 
drunkard, or an extortioner: with such an one 
No NoT To Eat.” [1 Cor. v. 11.] 

“ Many deceivers are entered into the world, 
who confess not that Jesus Christ is come in the 
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flesh. ὃν If there come any to you and bring not 
this doctrine, receive him not into your house, nei- 
ther bid him God speed (χαίρειν αὐτῷ μὴ λέγετε.) For 
he that biddeth him God speed is parRTAKER OF HIS 
EVIL DEEDS.” [2 John 10, 11.] 

Now I will not say that these texts are to be in- 
terpreted literally, and without exception, nor will 
I assert that if St. Paul and St. John were writing 
expressly for our direction at the present day, they 
would have used precisely the same expressions. 
Yet let the utmost latitude be allowed for modes of 
speaking and difference of circumstances, let the 
words be turned, twisted, and tampered with in 
every conceivable way, and still I doubt whether 
they can be brought into any kind of consistency 
with the avowed and almost universal practice of 
Christians at the present day. Take, for instance, 
the words of St. John, and conceive that Apostle 
explaining to a modern churchman what he in- 
tended by his advice to “the elect lady ;” can it be 
conceived that he would put this paraphrase on his 
words ? 

“When I spoke of persons who did not believe 
rightly in the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and forbade my flock from receiving them 
into their houses, and bidding them God speed, I 
was far from wishing to interrupt friendly inter- 
course between persons who thought differently on 
an important subject. As long as your neighbours 
are amiable, respectable people, I have no objection 
to your living with them on the most intimate 
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terms,—to your eating, drinking, and being merry 
with them,—to your contracting friendships and 
intermarrying,—in short, I wish you to make no 
kind of difference between people on. account of 
mere opinions.” Can it be supposed that St. John 
meant this? if so, anything may mean anything. 
It is as easy to conceive that when he said, “‘ The 
Word was God,” he meant “The Word was not 
God,” as to conceive that when he said—* Receive 
not heretics into your house, nor bid them God 
speed,” he meant, “be very good friends with Soci- 
nians and Latitudinarians.” And again, as to the 
advice of St. Paul to the Corinthians, it certainly is 
no very intelligible method of interpretation which 
could elicit from the words, “ keep no company with 
drunkards and fornicators, do not even eat with 
them,” a permission ‘to associate with them on 
easy terms, to dine with them and ask thein to 
dinner.” No; the words of the Apostles are stub- 
born, and refuse to be tampered with: do what you 
will, and you cannot strip them of a meaning which 
renders heresy or immorality, the one as well as 
the other, some kind of barrier to friendship and 
intimacy, which obliges churchmen to some degree 
of coldness and distance in their intercourse with 
open despisers of the Creed and commandments. 

Some persons indeed there are who harden their 
minds against the reception of this plain truth, by 
calling it uncharitable, &c., a method of arguing 
which seems to bear harder on the inspired Apos- 
tles, than on those who take them to mean what 
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they have most plainly stated ; and to such persons 
it might be a sufficient answer, “whether it be 
right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more 
than unto God, judge ye.” But to show in what a 
mere piece of self-deceit and delusion their objection 
originates, I shall try the principle it proceeds on, 
in a parallel case. If it is uncharitable to make 
distinctions between people because they happen to 
have been brought up in habits and opinions diffe- 
rent from our own, 1 presume it is just as unchari- 
table to do so, when the difference is very trifling 
and nensensical, as when it turns on serious and 
important matters. However wicked and unchari- 
table it may be to withdraw from a neighbour’s 
society, because in some respects, he thinks, feels, 
and acts differently from ourselves, it will hardly 
be more wicked when these respects are of vital 
consequence than when they involve mere fancies. 
If it is wicked to withdraw on account of religious 
differences, how much more so on account of any 
other difference in the world. 

Bearing this in mind, then, let us examine for a 
moment certain distinctions, which are acknow- 
ledged through the whole world, good and _ bad, as 
regulating the terms on which one man associates 
with another. 

B is a man of excellent character, honest, sober, 
kind-hearted, brave, religious; and A knows it and 
esteems him. Does it follow from this that A 
acknowledges B as an equal, visits him, allows the 
families to contract intimacies and intermarriages ? 
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No; B is a fisherman and A is a Lord: one has 
rough hands, and the others mooth; one has little 
money, the other a great deal ; and other differences 
of about the same real importance; and these are al- 
᾿ lowed to constitute a just, rational, natural barrier 
between the families of A and B. 

Such is the world which stigmatizes a separation 
from Socinians as uncharitable! If I did not know 
respectable persons who joined in this senseless cry, 
I should refer it either to hypocrisy or madness. 

Yet granting that we are in duty bound to with- 
draw, in some degree, from the society of lax per- 
sons, whether in faith or morals, it will be said that 
it is a difficult and almost impossible task to judge 
what that degree is. ‘The thoughtlessness of others, 
and of our own past lives, has entangled us with 
friendships, and relationships, and obligations of 
various kinds, in families from which we are thus 
called on to separate ourselves ; are all such ties to 
go for nothing? or if not, how intricate is the path 
of duty! Itisso. It imposes on us a painful and 
most perplexing task. Who is sufficient for it? If 
indeed the Spiritual Rulers of the Church were free 
to use their Apostolical authority, their word would 
be a law to us in this embarrassing situation. We 
should then be furnished with a guide far safer 
than our private judgment, swayed as this must 
perpetually be, either by fear or favour. But as 
things are, we are left to ourselves: persecuting 
laws, enacted in despotic times, prevent our holy 
fathers, the Bishops, from acting. If they took on 
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themselves to excommunicate, except under certain 
imposed restrictions, that amount in almost all 
cases to a prohibition, they would forthwith come 
under a law enacted by Edward III.; confiscating 
all their goods, whether ecclesiastical or personal, 
and subjecting themselves, their aiders and abettors, 
to perpetual imprisonment. Can we expect them 
to face such consequences, if we shrink from our 
own share of pain and difficulty ? 


§ 4. [On Mr. Know’s views of Church Discipline’. | 


Mr. Knox [is reported to have expressed the fol- 
lowing sentiments :] 
«He very eloquently maintained, that the want 


1 {The following remarks, which were written in 1834, and 
in the MS. stand in the form of a letter to a third person, 
must be considered as directed, not so much against so re- 
markable a man as Mr. Knox, who had to struggle with many 
disadvantages in pursuing religious truth, and who, considering 
these, is rather to be honoured for what he attained, than to be 
severely treated where he failed, as against the doctrine which 
he is reported to have advocated in the passage referred to. 
The cause of his advocating it is to be founded in the amiable 
endeavour, so remarkable in his writings, to prove that every 
thing is best just as it is. Accordingly he must be considered, 
in the case in question, rather as an advocate making the most 
of given circumstances, than as feeling it incumbent on him to 
give an independent and unbiassed opinion on a question 
which had to be decided as the Word of God enjoined. It 
may be as well to add, that the Author of these Strictures is 
known to his friends to have felt the excellence and value of 
other writings of Mr. Knox, which appeared at a later date, 
such as his Essay on the Eucharist. ] 
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of discipline in the Church, so much complained of, 
was one of its happy features. His reason for so 
regarding it was, that religion was thus presented 
to the view and acceptance of men without any 
obtrusion of human interference ; without any of- 
fence to the scrupulousness of a hesitating and 
bashful mind; without any violation to that sort 
of nervous delicacy which is peculiar to some con- 
stitutions ; without interposing any mediator be- 
tween man and his God. He was glad that in one 
place Christianity appeared free to all; unfettered 
by any laws, unfenced with any preliminary exami- 
nations or menaces of disciplinary infliction. He 
thought that any kind of impediment thrown in 
the way, even of profligates coming to the partici- 
pation of Christian ordinances, would operate as a 
hindrance and repulse to timid, though honest 
votaries. He mentioned the case of Lord Chancellor 
Clare; who, towards the close of his life, went toa 
village Church, where he might not be known, to 
take the Sacrament. He thought that the advan- 
tage of an establishment was twofold : 

“1, It diffused universally a low form of religion ; 
overspread the land with a weak but pervading 
light ; preserved in the minds of all men, the idea 
that there was a God to go to, and such general 
notions respecting Him, as might afterwards be 
made efficient by any casual misfortune or event 
occasioning serious consideration. This was a 
light into which every man was born: he found 
himself enveloped in it without any effort of his 
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own: he had it in his power to make all the use he 
pleased of it, but was not disgusted by its obtrusive 
and imperious implicitness. 

“2. The other advantage was that of enabling 
men of higher intellectual powers to frame their 
own religion, without the intervention of any 
human guides; to become acquainted with God for 
themselves, through the medium only of the estab- 
lished formularies and ordinances; cultivating a 
deep, inward, spiritual, philosophical, cordial piety, 
of a more refined and sublime nature, than could be 
produced under the agency of religious instruction. 

«* An establishment, therefore, was suited to the 
diffusion of important general notions, and to the 
promotion of a sublime piety. 

“ Between these two extremes, it was very desi- 
rable that there should be an energy, an explicit- 
ness, a forwardness, and a familiarity of religious 
instruction, adapted to produce strong though not 
refined feelings of devotion, and suited to train up 
the less abstracted and contemplative mind. This 
object he considered the best attained by sects and 
societies!,” 

On the other hand, we read in the Commination 
Service, that “In the Primitive Church there was 
a Godly Discipline, that at the beginning of Lent, 
such persons as stood convicted of notorious sin, 
were put to open penance, and punished in this 
world, that their souls might be saved in the day of 


1 Jebb’s Introduction to Burnet’s Lives, pp. Xxxv. XXXVI. 
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the Lord; and that others, admonished by their 
example, might be the more afraid to offend. 

«Instead whereof, (wntil the said Discipline may 
be restored again, which is much to be wished, ) it is 
thought good, that at this time (in the presence of 
you all) should be read the general Sentences of 
God’s cursing against impenitent sinners, gathered 
out of the seven and twentieth chapter of Deuter- 
onomy, and other places of Scripture: and that ye 
should answer to every Sentence, Amen: To the 
intent that being admonished of the great indigna- 
tion of God against sinners, ye may the rather be 
moved to earnest and true repentance; and may 
walk more warily in these dangerous days; fleeing 
from such vices, for which ye affirm with your own 
mouths the curse of God to be due.” 


The first remark which I have to offer respecting 
these views of Mr. Knox’s, will possibly appear to 
many excellent persons entitled to little weight. 
It is, indeed, so obvious, and lies so much on the 
surface of this question, that it can scarcely have 
escaped the attention of any one to whom the sub- 
ject is familiar, Yet, as there are perhaps some, 
who may, without inquiring for themselves, have 
taken for granted that the opinion of the.Church, 
expressed in the Commination Service, is right, 
and on finding this opinion disregarded by the per- 
sons in question, may at first feel perplexed and 
distressed, I think it worth noticing what may pos- 
sibly have escaped their observation, that is, that 
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Mr. Knox’s view is built on a denial of the Apos- 
tolical Priesthood. 

The supposition that Christ has left behind Him 
on earth a set of persons commissioned as His Am- 
bassadors to their fellow men, is at once subversive 
of his whole system; and consequently it is on a 
denial of this that his system rests. If the existing 
Bishops and Presbyters of the Apostolical Church 
are really authorised by Christ to act as His vice- 
gerents on earth; if it is God’s ordinance that Chris- 
tianity should be offered to men through other 
nen, set apart by Him for that purpose, and com- 
manded to teach all nations in His name; if these 
things are admitted, then Mr. Knox’s proposition 
will run as follows :— 

‘The want of Discipline so much complained of 
in the Church is one of its happy features. For 
Religion is thus presented to the view and ac- 
ceptance of men without any obtrusion of human 
interference (on the part of those whom God has 
set apart for the purpose of obtruding it;) without 
any offence to the scrupulousness of hesitating and 
bashful minds, (which would feel offended at having 
religion offered to them as God has appointed that 
it should be offered ;) without any violation of that 
sort of nervous delicacy which is peculiar to some 
constitutions, (and which God did not sufficiently 
consider ;) without interposing any mediators be- 
tween man and his God, (even those whom God has 
Himself chosen to interpose.) 

“Ἐν the absence of Church Discipline, men of 
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higher intellectual powers are enabled to frame 
their own religion, without the intervention of 
(those) human guides, (whom God has provided to 
assist them in framing it;) to become acquainted 
with God for themselves, through the medium 
only of formularies and ordinances, established (by 
men); cultivating a piety more refined and sublime, 
than could be produced under the agency of (that) 
religious instruction (which is established by God 
Himself.’’) 

Such is Mr. Knox’s assertion, when paraphrased, 
as it must necessarily be, by those who acknow- 
ledge an Apostolical Priesthood ; and if, under this 
paraphrase, it becomes a gross and evident absurd- 
ity, I shall searcely [take] an unwarrantable [step] 
in concluding that Mr. Knox did not acknow- 
ledge such a Priesthood. ‘The same thing, how- 
ever, is more fully avowed a little farther on. In 
unfolding to us the different schemes of religious 
instruction which he considers best adapted to the 
various conditions of Christians, more or less ad- 
vanced in intellectual refinement, he informs us that 
there is one class whose spiritual welfare he con- 
siders “ best provided for by” (I cannot believe that 
his friends go along with him in this opinion.) 
“Sects and Societies.” That is to say, he considers 
that there is a class of persons who are more likely 
to become good Christians when out of the commu- 
nion of the Church than in it; persons who will 
derive more benefit from the Ministry of unor- 
dained than of ordained persons; who had better 
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eat bread and drink wine in the meeting-house than 
partake of the consecrated elements in Church. 

Such is the estimate Mr. Knox has formed of the 
privileges of Church Membership, and the use of 
the Apostolical Priesthood: first, he holds up as 
obtrusive meddlers all those who presume, in the 
presence of the higher orders, to stir up the gift 
that is within them by the imposition of hands ; 
and secondly, as to the lower orders, if I may speak 
his meaning in plain words, he thinks Dissent is 
good enough for them. 

I have made these observations, not with any 
idea that they will tend to lower Mr. Knox’s au- 
thority in the judgment of his admirers. The 
opinions which I have attributed to him, are, I know, 
but too common among that class of intellectually 
refined persons who “ have framed their religion for 
themselves.” Nor again is it my intention to argue 
against these opinions, which has been done already 
so many hundred times over, that those who have 
not been convinced, cannot. I have merely stated 
the fact, that Mr. Knox did entertain them, for the 
sake of plain and humble-minded Christians, who 
might be disposed to defer unduly to the autho- 
rity of those who sanction him, unless they saw the 
lengths to which it was to carry them. 

And now I shall proceed to another point, the 
consideration of which will not be regarded, even 
in this age, as altogether superfluous. That Mr. 
Knox’s views consist ill with a due regard for the 
Apostolical Priesthood, I have already pointed out ; 
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I proceed to inquire whether they consist better 
_with the Holy Volume itself. 

And first I call attention to what seems to me 
Mr. Knox’s fundamental error; the primary dis- 
crepancy between his system of religion and that 
proposed to us by Jesus Christ. It is unnecessary 
for me to remind his friends, that in the New Tes- 
tament we find no intimation of any advantage 
accruing to Christians in the eyes of God from in- 
tellectual powers and philosophical refinement. If 
Mr. Knox had thought more of his Bible, and less 
of “framing for himself his own religion,” he would 
have learned to form a very different estimate of 
‘seducing words of man’s wisdom,” of “ philosophy 
and vain deceit,” of “knowledge that puffeth up,” 
of that temper to which “the Cross of Christ was 
foolishness.” Surely it is in no very strict accord- 
ance with such expressions, that we find Mr. Knox 
restricting the capacity for what he is pleased to 
call “a sublime piety,” to this very class, from 
among whom St. Paul tells us that so few were 
called. This appears to be a very unscriptural 
thought indeed, and to indicate a frame of mind 
which in the primitive ages of Christianity would 
scarce have found the straight gate and narrow way 
that leadeth unto life. 

The same sentiment is brought out in a still 
clearer and more offensive form, in what Mr. Knox 
tells us of that other class of zealous Christians, 
whom for a want of intellectual refinement he deems 
incapable of his “sublime piety.” ““ Between the 

VOL. 1. x 
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two extremes,” says Mr. Knox, (that is, between 
the sublimely pious persons of high intellectual 
powers, and those who, to use Mr. Knox’s words, 
have just preserved “the idea that there is a God 
to go to, and such general notions respecting Him 
as may be afterwards made efficient,”) “between 
these two extremes it is necessary that there should 
be an energy, an explicitness, a forwardness and 
familiarity of religious instruction, adapted to pro- 
duce strong, though not refined, feelings of devo- 
tion, and suited to train up the less abstracted and 
contemplative mind.” It is impossible to mistake 
this, even if it were disjoined from the precious 
declaration about “Sects and Societies.” It is but 
too plain that Mr. Knox considers all those whom 
nature or fortune has disqualified for high intellec- 
tual occupations, as disqualified likewise for a high 
station in the kingdom of Heaven. It is impossible 
to deny that this is [the] spirit of the passage which 
has just been quoted. Mr. Knox evidently con- 
siders, that the highest state of moral and religious 
elevation can be attained only by the educated and 
polished classes of society, and even among these by 
none except persons of higher intellectual powers ; 
while the rest of the congregation of Christ’s little 
ones, the poor, the illiterate, the slow of thought, 
the “less abstracted and contemplative minds,” are 
grouped together in a body, and consigned over to 
“strong though not refined feelings of devotion.” 
This is really such a flight as I should scarce 
expect to find sanctioned by a Christian Bishop. 
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What! are we to be told that the Fishermen of 
Galilee were strangers to the high devotion of a 
modern philosopher? Is the Gospel of St. John a 
Methodistical rhapsody, resulting from “strong 
though not refined feelings of devotion ?” and what 
shall we say of Mary, the sister of Lazarus, and of 
that other Mary, whom “all generations shall call 
Blessed ?” and who are they that shall “sit on 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel,” when 
“the last shall be first and the first last ?” 

In fact, this notion is one which cuts at the 
very root of the Christian spirit; and instead of 
teaching us to love the thing which Christ com- 
mands, and to desire that which He doth promise, 
proposes to us a new calling, whereunto He hath 
not called us. “Ye see your calling, Brethren,” 
says one incapable of abstracted contemplation, 
“how that not many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble are called. But 
God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise; and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things that are 
mighty ; and the base things of the world and the 
things which are despised hath God chosen, yea 
the things that are not, to bring to nought the 
things that are; that no flesh should glory in His 
presence.” 

The religion of Jesus Christ is in an especial 
manner the religion of the poor; and it was to 
these that the Gospel was first preached; it was 
these that heard it gladly. The fisher’s cot by the 
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lake of Gennesareth, the shop of the wandering 
tent-makers at Corinth, and of the purple-seller of 
Thyatira, these were the good ground where the seed 
of the true Faith fell, and brought forth its thirty, 
and its sixty, and its hundred fold: and Mr. Knox, 
when he sets up, in opposition to these, “ the deep in- 
ward philosophical cordial piety” of his “abstracted 
and contemplative minds,” has exhibited to us a 
very deplorable example of a “ man of higher intel- 
lectual powers framing his own religion for himself.” 

This I conceive to be the foundation of Mr. 
Knox’s errors; but it has led him into others, 
which I shall proceed to notice as they occur, and 
which are all traceable to the same spirit of undue 
partiality towards cultivation and refinement 

Mr. Knox seems to augur some great advantage 
from the universal diffusion “ of a low form of reli- 
gion...of which men have it in their power to make 
all the use they please, without being disgusted at 
its obtrusive and imperious implicitness.” With- 
out stopping to inquire whether Mr. Knox did not 
mean explicitness, 1 will ask attention to the ques- 
tion, whether this low form of Religion, if truly 
predicated of the general state of baptized persons, 
in acknowledged possession of the full privileges of 
Church membership, may not likewise be truly 
predicated of the Church itself, which acknowledges 
them. I believe it will be found that in the Scrip- 
ture language, when any fault or excellence is attri- 
buted to great bodies of men, as cities, nations, 
and, in the New Testament, Churches, it is attribu- 
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ted, not to every individual member of those bodies, 
but to the generality ; and that it alludes not to the 
inward tempers and characters, but to their super- 
ficial developement, to the broad and obvious fea- 
tures which are obtruded on the public view: and 
if, notwithstanding the sublime piety which Mr. 
Knox speaks of as existing in the Church of Eng- 
land, still it may be truly said of the great body of 
its members, that the form of religion diffused 
among them is “low;” if for fear of “ disgusting” 
these half-converted votaries “with its forward- 
ness,” it silently countenances their gross and public 
vices ; then, according to the Scriptural method of 
judging, it cannot be acquitted of their sins. 

I put it to Mr. Knox’s admirers; have we any 
good reason for feeling certain, that in the Church 
of Laodicea, there may not have been among those 
whom Jesus loved, (Rev. 111. 19.) some persons as 
sublimely pious as any of Mr. Knox’s self-tutored 
philosophers ? Is there any thing in the description 
of that Church which proves its religion to have 
been worse than generally “low,” its zeal feebler 
than to shrink from the imputation of “ forward- 
ness 2” May there not have been in Laodicea, as in 
the days of Ahab, “seven thousand who had not 
bowed the knee to Baal?” And may it not be that, 
in spite of all the “ deep inward philosophical piety” 
which Mr. Knox discerns among ourselves, we ne- 
vertheless may in too many points resemble the de- 
voted Lacdiceans? May it not be, that if the 
Amen, the Faithful and True Witness, should in 
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His goodness deign to utter His warning voice 
agaiust the Angel of the Church of London, it 
would run in terms similar to the following? “ Be- 
cause thou sayest, I am rich, and increased in 
goods, and have need of nothing, and knowest not 
that thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, 
and blind, and naked, I counsel thee to buy of 
Me gold tried in the fire, that thou mayest be rich, 
and white raiment that thou mayest be clothed, 
and that the shame of thy nakedness do not appear.” 

In another of Mr. Knox’s remarks, he displays a 
peculiar tenderness for what he calls, *‘ the serupu- 
lousness of a hesitating and bashful mind,” and 
“that sort of nervous delicacy which is peculiar to 
some constitutions.” One would have thought, 
that when Mr. Knox wrote this, he must have been 
thinking on matters very different from the stern 
intercourse of Priest and penitent ; 
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τιῇ ὀαριζέμεναι, ἅτε πάρθενος ἠΐθεος τε, 


πάρθενος ἠΐθεος τ᾽ ὀαρίζετον ἀλλήλοισιν. 


I am indeed aware, (as who is not 9) that persons 
in the higher and more refined ranks of life do feel 
a certain awkwardness and reluctance as to acknow- 
ledging their filial relation to the Clergy. To 
associate with their Parish Priest on the footing of 
a gentleman they do indeed sometimes condescend, 
when his education and habits of life seem to entitle 
him to that character; or even should he in these 
respects fall something short of the standard re- 
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quired from their lay associates, they can admit 
him to their table on Sunday, and even refrain from 
smiling when he says grace. But I can feel with 
Mr. Knox that all this falls something short of a 
recognition of his pastoral character, and that any 
attempt on his part to approach them on a different 
footing would be received with a “ scrupulousness,” 
whether “hesitating,” or “nervous,” or ‘“ bashful,” 
or what Mr. Knox pleases, which would operate as 
such a repulse as John the Baptist 
met with from Herod. — 


> 


yo °? 
a “repulse ; 


But to go at once to what seems to be Mr. 
Knox’s main point, the palmary argument, by 
which he would prove the evil tendency of Church 
Discipline. 

Le thought that any kind of impediment 
thrown in the way, even of profligates coming 
to the participation of Christian ordinances, would 
operate as a hindrance and repulse to timid 
though honest votaries. He mentioned the case of 
Lord Chancellor Clare, who, towards the close of 
his life, went to a village Church, where he might 
not be known, to take the Sacrament.” 

When one reads of timid votaries, the first thing 
that suggests itself to one is the publican in the 
parable, “who stood afar off, and would not so 
much as lift up his eyes to heaven, but smote upon 
his breast, saying, God, be merciful to me a sinner.” 
Such is the timidity of a broken and contrite heart, 
and most assuredly such timidity God will not 
despise. Yet it is worth considering for a moment, 
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whether this is very like the case of Lord Chan- 
cellor Clare. First, in what sense can it be said 
that Lord Clare stood afar off, and would not so 
much as lift up his eyes to Heaven? How could 
he, if he had been the most presumptuous man on 
earth, have approached his Maker more closely, or 
raised his eyes higher? If the Altar of Christ is 
afar off, what is near? If mortal eyes can look to- 
wards Heaven, where else shall they seek for it, 
than in the presence of the Body and Blood of their 
Redeemer ? If Lord Clare stood afar off, what place 
is left for the Pharisee ? 

I fear that the timidity [which] the Bishop’s 
friend here speaks of, is very different from that 
encouraged in the gospel. Lord Clare’s timidity 
consisted in “going to a village Church, where 


39 


he might not be known;” in concealing from his 
associates and acquaintance an act which seemed to 
imply a confession of past misconduct; in fearing 
to confess Jesus Christ before men, that is, in 
ranging himself among those against whom we 
have the terrible declaration, that “of them the 
Son of man shall be ashamed, when He cometh in 
the clouds with His holy Angels.” 

I can believe that to such timidity, what Mr. 
Knox calls preliminary exactions, might operate as 
a repulse. Whether such a repulse would not be 
the harbinger of a more fearful one hereafter, I 
leave his friends to determine. 

Nor will the advocates for Church Discipline 
shrink from admitting that there is also another 
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class of persons to whom its ‘ menaces” “ might 
operate as a repulse.” There are certain spoliators 
whose love of religion is said to stand high in their 
own estimation, and that of some of Mr. Knox’s 
advocates. Picture them extending hands, fresh 
stained with sacrilege, to receive the Blessed Body 
of our Lord; picture them, and if your vocabulary 
will furnish you with no fitter designation, class 
them too with your timid votaries. To these per- 
sons, and to the like of them, I can conceive that 
disciplinary inflictions might indeed prove very 
unacceptable. I can conceive the “hesitating ba h 

fulness” with which they would receive any “ obtru- 
- Sive interference between themselves and their God.” 
I own, however, it does not appear clear to me that 
such interference would be unkind or unnecessary, 
unless it is no longer possible, in the present state 
of the world, that “ prayer should be turned into 
sin.” There are persons to whom the Lord hath 
said, “ Why dost thou preach My laws and takest 
My covenant into thy mouth, whereas thou hatest 
to be reformed, and hast cast my words behind thee ; 
when thou sawest a thief thou consentedst unto him, 
-and hast been partaker with the adulterers.” 

To these two classes of persons, the penitent who 
is ashamed of being known to repent, and to the 
self-satisfied sinner, a Godly Discipline would cer- 
tainly deny access to the Holy Mysteries of our 
Religion ; and doubtless, if it is assumed as an 
axiom that all such denial must necessarily be 
wrong, if there is no such thing as an unworthy 
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communicant, but the mere fact of his wishing to 
communicate is to be taken as a proof of fitness for 
it, then indeed it must be admitted that the absence 
of Church Discipline is, as Mr. Knox has called it, 
‘one of the happy features of the Church of 
England.” But let it be understood fairly and 
clearly that this assumption is what Mr. Knox’s 
view proceeds upon. Let not the mind of the 
unwary reader be distracted with such irrelevant 
phrases as those with which Mr. Knox’s naked and 
unsupported assertion has been so studiously [ mixed 
up.] Let us hear no more of “ hesitating bash- 
fulness,” and “nervous delicacy,” and “timid vo- 
taries ;” but let the truth be spoken out at once; 
the naked proposition enunciated, that Mr. Knox 
considers Church Discipline a bad thing, not be- 
cause in some cases it might operate prejudicially, 
but because in its very idea it is an evil; not be- 
cause it might occasionally exclude worthy commu- 
nicants, but because an unworthy one is an ab- 
surdity. 


REMARKS 


ON THE 
GROUNDS OF ORTHODOX BELIEF; 


BEING A 


REVIEW OF SOME LATE PUBLICATIONS}. 


OF the three small volumes which form the subject 
of [ the following remarks, | only one is acknowledged 
in the title page as Mr. Blanco White’s ; but so little 
trouble is taken by the author to conceal the iden- 
tity of the source from which they proceed, that 
there can be no discourtesy in treating them all as 
his, and using them to throw light (which they 
frequently do) on one another’s meaning. 

Their intention is to exhibit the process of 
thought by which Mr. Blanco White, after he had 
renounced the errors of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, was prevented, in the first instance, from 
acquiescing implicitly in any of the established 
forms of orthodox Protestantism ; and then gradu- 


1[viz. 1. Observations on Heresy and Orthodoxy. By the 
Rev. Joseph Blanco White. 2. Second Travels of an Irish 
Gentleman in search of a Religion, with Notes and Illustrations. 
Not by the Editor of Captain Rock’s Memoirs.—These Re- 
marks were written in November, 1835, and appeared in the 
British Critic for January, 1836. | : 
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ally urged forward, without the power of discover- 
ing any other resting place, first, to a Latitudinarian 
conviction that no single definite belief respecting 
the object of religious faith was better or more 
pleasing to God than any other; and finally, to a 
full adoption, which, however, he still holds to be a 
matter of indifference, of the Socinian creed. And 
what makes them particularly interesting is, on the 
one hand, the known ability and character of the 
writer: and on the other, the length and painful 
nature of the struggle, in which he endeavoured, 
however ineffectually, to hold fast against what 
appeared to him the suggestions of reason, the faith 
which habit had taught him to revere. 

Mr. Blanco White’s present opinions have not 
been embraced by him hastily, or carelessly. He 
has not arrived at them by the off-hand, heedless 
process which leads the modern indifferentist to 
disencuinber himself of what he thinks superfluous 
articles of belief, or wilfully to take up such as are 
most congenial to his feelings. His Latitudinarian 
views are the result, not, as is generally the case, 
of a haughty negligence, which will not stoop to 
examine the foundations of different creeds, but of 
a minute and pains-taking enquiry into the founda- 
tion of each; and the particular notion of the Chris- 
tian system which he has adopted for his own, far 
from having been taken up wilfully, or in com- 
pliance with the bent of his disposition, seems, on 
the contrary, to have been forced on him against 
his will, to the overthrow of early mental habits, 
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and of strong devotional sentiments, by what ap- 
peared to him the overwhelming demands of reason. 

The following is his own brief account of his 
state of mind during the interval between his 
throwing off Roman Catholicism and finally adopt- 
ing his present creed, from which it will be seen, 
that, fatal as is the error into which he has fallen, 
he at least may be considered, so far as it is possible 
for us on such subjects to judge of one another, to 
have fallen into it sincerely. 

“My doubts of the truth of the Established 
views began with the systematic and devout study 
of the Scriptures, which I undertook in 1814, when, 
free from the engagements which, in the service of 
England, as well as of my native country, had 
occupied me during the four preceding years, I 
removed to Oxford, for the exclusive purpose of 
devoting myself to theology. 

“In the year 1818,...I arrived at the Unitarian 
view of Christianity...... 

“« Having, till about 1824, continued in that 
state,...a revival of my early mental habits, and of 
those devotional sentiments which are inseparably 
~ connected with the idea of intellectual surrender to 
some Church, induced me again to acquiesce in the 
Established doctrines,—not from conviction —not 
by the discovery of sounder proofs than those which 
I had found insufficient,—but chiefly by the power 
of that sympathy which tends to assimilation with 
those we love and respect...... 

«“ But to proceed. Not long after my strong 
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attachment to many orthodox and highly religious 
persons had given full sway to my deeply seated 
habits of attachment to ὦ church, (habits which, 
when it is remembered that from the age of four- 
teen I belonged to the most compact and best or- 
ganized body of clergy which ever existed, must be 
found quite natural,) my reason resumed its opera- 
tions against the system that I had thus wilfully 
re-embraced...... I had not yet at that time settled, to 
my entire satisfaction, the important point which 
forms the subject of the following letters. I had 
long been convinced that most of the questions which 
so hopelessly divide the Church of Christ, are not 
essential to Christianity. I knew that the distinc- 
tion between essential and non-essential articles of 
faith must be arbitrary, since there is no certain 
rule to distinguish them. But I had not fully 
made the application of that fact,—the absence of a 
rule not subject to rational doubt; nor found, as I 
did soon after, that the absence of every rule of 
dogmatic faith is in perfect conformity with the 
tenor and spirit of the New Testament. As I had 
not yet obtained this conviction, and was not indif- 
ferent about my duty to God, I could not but feel 
distressed, when, still under a remnant of those 
early impressions of identity between saving faith 
and right opinions, 1 found my orthodoxy crum- 
bling to dust, day by day...... 

“The last fact I shall state is, that in my 
anxiety to avoid a separation from the Church, by 
a deliberate surrender of my mind to my old Uni- 
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tarian convictions, I took refuge in a modification 
of the Sabellian theory, and availed myself of the 
moral unity which I believe to exist between 
God the Father and Christ, joined to the conside- 
ration, that Christ is called in the New Testament 
the Image of God, and addressed my prayers to 
God, as appearing in that image. [I left nothing 
untried, to cultivate and encourage this feeling by 
devotional means ; but such efforts of mere feeling... 
were always vain and fruitless...... The devout con- 
trivance would not bear examination. Sabellianism 
is only Unitarianism disguised in words...... In this 
state, however, I passed five or six years; but the 
return to clear and definite Unitarianism, in which 
I had formerly been, was as easy as it was natural.” 

Such is the melancholy history Mr. Blanco White 
has given us of the state of his mind, “during the 
greatest part of more than twenty years,” and he 
concludes it with the following reflection :— 

“1 do not absolutely reproach myself for having 
so long indulged the sympathies which made me 
linger in connexion with the Church, when my 
understanding had fully rejected her principal doc- 
trines; at all events, I derive from that fact, the 
satisfaction of being assured, that far from having 
embraced Unitarianisin in haste, the only fault of 
which I cannot. clear myself, is that of reluctance 
and dilatoriness to follow my convictions in its 
favour.” 

Now every one who reads this account, unless, 
indeed, he supposes Mr. Blanco White to have 
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altogether deceived himself as to the state of his 
feelings and inclinations, will admit at once, that 
his errors, great and perilous as they are, ought 
not to be confounded with common-place laxity of 
religious opinion. The train of thought which has 
operated so powerfully with a person of his intel- 
lectual acuteness, may be expected beforehand to be 
free from the vulgar fallacies which are the stum- 
bling-blocks of inferior and less serious minds. 
Absolute novelty of course cannot be looked for, on 
a subject which has for centuries engaged the spec- 
ulations of first-rate intellects,—of an Episcopius, 
a Hales, a Chillingworth, a Locke; but ancient 
and often-refuted arguments may be exhibited by 
an original thinker, in guises so novel as apparently 
to elude the force of all that has been urged against 
them, and to require for all practical purposes a 
new refutation. And this is just what has been 
effected by Mr. Blanco White. Doubtless, to per- 
sons of habitually settled views, the conclusions at 
which he arrives will appear so extravagantly rash, 
as themselves to furnish a refutation of the steps 
which led to them. 

Such persons will, perhaps, feel impatient at see- 
ing arguments, which to their own matured judg- 
ments are self-destructive, opposed on any ground 
except that of their terminating in absurdity ; and 
certainly, if all persons were of mature judgment 
in religious matters, and of habitually settled views, 
a critical examination of Mr. Blanco White’s rea- 
sonings might justly merit their impatience, being, 
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as in that-case it would be, a work of mere super- 
fluous curiosity. But, unhappily, the number of 
persons so circumstanced is extremely limited ; 
when compared with the countless multitudes 
whose circumstances are directly opposite, it is as 
nothing. Matured judgment and habitually settled 
views on the subject of religion are to be found but 
in rare instances, few and far between; while the 
generality, rash, ignorant, roaming negligently from 
one opinion to another, are ready victims of the 
first sophist who comes in contact with them: and 
even among minds of a higher cast, really intent on 
discovering truth, we see boldness of enquiry car- 
ried to such excess as to make it evident that no 
conclusion, however contrary to received and estab- 
lished doctrines, would act as an antidote to argu- 
ments brought forward clearly in support of it. 
Certain it is, then, that such persons, unless sup- 
plied with some defence less fragile than what their 
own habits can furnish them with, must, on the 
perusal of books like Mr. Blanco White’s, fall at 
once into the train of fallacies from which subtler 
minds have been unable to extricate themselves. 
It may be said, indeed, that their error will in that 
case be their own fault, for that they would have 
escaped but for the irreverent habits which they 
had indulged; yet this seems hardly a reason for 
refusing them our sympathy and assistance, even 
should it prove necessary in affording these, occa- 
sionally to abandon, for argument’s sake, the high 
ground on which established orthodoxy has en- 
VOL. I. Y 
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trenched itself, and to adopt methods of reasoning, 
as far as ourselves are concerned, simply hypothet- 
ical, and addressed to the mistaken hypothesis of 
those we would instruct. 

To proceed, then, with Mr. Blanco White’s argu- 
ment. In the first place, it must be observed that 
this is not intended to be, any more than it is, a 
regular defence of Unitarianism. It is an exposi- 
tion of the process of thought which eventually led 
the writer to become a Unitarian, and which proba- 
bly, if adopted by any other equally clear and inde- 
pendent mind, would terminate in the same conclu- 
sion: but its bearings on the Unitarian question 
are only indirect; it is occupied entirely with pre- 
liminary discussions, directed against certain views 
and feelings, which tend (as we should say) happily, 
but as Mr. Blanco White contends, most injuriously, 
to repress freedom of inquiry on religious subjects. 
His primary object is to advocate what he considers 
a just liberty of thought, and to encourage a spirit 
of investigation in the department of religious truth 
similar to that which has led to so many discoveries 
in physical science. In this point of view, creeds, 
articles, confessions of faith, occupy a prominent 
place in his disapprobation. These are, as it were, 
an advanced guard arrayed in opposition to his 
views, and accordingly he selects them for the first 
point of his attack. Romanist confessions, which 
claim to be based on infallible authority, he argues 
against in the common way, urging the disputes 
existing among the Romanists themselves as to the 
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seat of infallibility, the contradictory decisions 
which must be ascribed to it wherever it is sup- 
posed to reside, and the total absence of any evi- 
dence for its existence any where. But that such 
formulze should have been adopted by Protestant 
communities, he seems to look on as an error of a 
far more aggravated character, and this for the fol- 
lowing reasons. 

In the first place, he argues that a confession of 
faith drawn up on an authority short of infallible, 
and yet claiming to be obligatory on the consciénces 
of those to whom it is offered, is a self-evident ab- 
surdity,—an insult to common sense, so gross, that 
in comparison with it even the Romish figment of 
infallibility seems tolerable. He insists largely on 
the contradiction involved in the assumption of a 
right to controul the judgments of other men on 
the part of persons who admit the fallibility of 
their own,—the wild unreasonableness of under- 
taking on the one hand to silence doubt, while de- 
nying on the other the only rational and consistent 
ground for certainty ; and then, as if not contented 
with this general ground of attack, he proceeds to 
charge the framers of the existing confessions with 
further inconsistency, in having, by the very act of 
drawing them up, asserted in their own persons a 
right which they were at the same time attempting 
to withhold from all the rest of mankind,—the right 
of private judgment in opposition to received stan- 
dards of belief. ‘The following passage he quotes 
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from M. Guizot, in the Appendix to, the “Travels 
of an Irish Gentleman.” 

«The Reformers, while employed in the abolition 
of an absolute power over things spiritual, were far 
from understanding the true principles of human 
liberty. They enfranchised the human mind, and 
yet wished to govern it by law: they were, in fact, 
establishing the supreme independence of private 
judgment, and believed all the while that they had 
succeeded in establishing a /egztimate authority in 
matters of faith instead of an 2legitimate one. The 
Reformers had neither risen to the first principles 
on this subject, nor did they follow their own work 
to its ultimate consequences...... They either did 
not know or did not respect the rights of the human 
mind to their full extent. Claiming those rights 
for themselves, they violated them in others...... 
Hence the air of inconsistency, the narrow basis 
which give such undue advantages to the enemies 
of the Reformation.” 

And again, in the “ Observations on Heresy and 
Orthodoxy,” he supposes a Roman Catholic to argue 
thus with a Protestant, respecting the authority of 
the Thirty-nine Articles. 

“If a judge of controversies (competent to im- 
pose confessions of faith) is (after all) to be acknow- 
ledged, what prudent man will hesitate between 
one so distinguished and eminent as ours, and those 
which the Reformation set up? You blame us for 
grounding our Christian certainty on the question- 
able fact of the divine appointment of Rome to be 
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the head of the Christian world; but can this un- 
certainty be compared with that which lies at the 
very foundation of your Churches? A few divines 
meet and draw up a list of theological propositions ; 
the secular power takes them under its protection, 
ejects the clergy who will not submit to them, 
fences the Articles for a long period with penalties 
and civil disabilities, and makes them the rule of 
Christian faith for ever. This is what you call the 
judgment of the Church, which to oppose is heresy. 
It is heresy now to dissent from the Thirty-nine 
Articles; but there was, it seems, a happy moment, 
when the notions of a few individuals could be set 
up without heresy, against the judgment of a well 
defined and well constituted Church, to which all 
Christians, except heretics, had for ages submitted 
their private views of Christianity.” 

Such are Mr. Blanco White’s views as to the ab- 
surdity of Protestant confessions of faith generally, 
and in particular of the self-condemnation involved 
in the conduct of those who imposed our own’: 


1 [He has in fact taken it from the infidel Gibbon: |—‘“‘ The 
- pious or personal animosity of Calvin proscribed in Servetus 
the guilt of his own rebellion; and the flames of Smithfield, in 
which he was afterwards consumed, had been kindled for the 
Anabaptists by the zeal of Cranmer. The nature of the tiger 
was the same, but he was gradually deprived of his teeth and 
fangs. A spiritual and temporal kingdom was possessed by the 
Roman Pontiff: the Protestant doctors were subjects of a hum- 
ble rank, without revenue or jurisdiction. His decrees were 
consecrated by the antiquity of the Catholic Church ; ¢hez ar- 
euments and disputes were submitted to the people; and their 
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but not contented with this, he attempts further to 
exhibit their practical ill effects in the present, as he 
considers it, lamentable condition to which the ex- 
isting Church of England has been reduced by them. 
He speaks of them, as if they had arrested the 
growth and repressed the expanding energies of our 
system, at a time when, humanly speaking, it could 
not possibly have attained perfection, and when no 
one pretends that it had done so; as having preclu- 


appeal to private judgment was accepted beyond their wishes 
by curiosity and enthusiasm. Since the days of Luther and 
Calvin a secret reformation has been silently working in the 
bosom of the Reformed Churches: many weeds of prejudice 
were eradicated, and the disciples of Erasmus diffused a spirit 
of freedom and moderation. The liberty of conscience has been 
claimed as a common benefit and inalienable right; the free 
governments of England and Holland introduced the practice of 
toleration, and the narrow allowance of the laws has been en- 
larged by the prudence and humanity of the times. In the ex- 
ercise the mind has understood the limits of its powers, and the 
words and shadows which might amuse the child, can no 
- longer satisfy his manly reason. The volumes of controversy 
are overspread with cobwebs; the doctrine of the Protestant 
Church is far removed from the knowledge or belief of its 
private members, and the forms of orthodoxy are subscribed 
with a sigh or a smile by the modern clergy. Yet the friends 
of Christianity are alarmed at the boundless impulse of enquiry 
and scepticism; the predictions of the Catholics are accom- 
plished ; the web of mystery is unravelled by Arminians, Arians, 
and Socinians, whose members must not be computed from | 
their separate congregations; and the pillars of revelation are 
shaken by those men who preserve the name without the sub- 
stance of religion, who indulge the licence without the temper 
of philosophy.”’ Chap. 54. 
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ded every subsequent generation of Churchmen from 
the exercise of rights, the necessity of which to the 
Church’s welfare, nothing but the attainment of 
such perfection would have superseded; in short, 
as having acted the part of a petrifying stream, of 
having found us living, and left us stone. The 
governors of our Church, he contends, have been in 
every age between this and the Reformation, just 
as competent, in point of authority, to decide the 
questions settled in the Articles as their framers 
themselves were; and the intervening period has 
been just as likely to suggest matter for reconsi- 
deration and change, as that was which suggested 
the necessity of any Articles at all. Yet things 
have been so arranged, that, arise what new matter 
there may for consideration, the only authority 
competent to consider it is disqualified for doing 
so: the Articles which our bishops have subscribed 
are the condition of their remaining members of 
the Church, and should any thing come before any 
one of them to shake his belief in the accuracy of 
any one of these Articles, he has no alternative but 
to withdraw. Thus the body, who are to judge of 
- the Articles, must remain for ever, one and all of 
them, firm believers in these Articles; for the act 
of disbelief cancels epso facto the right of judgment, 
and all in consequence are excluded from the tribu- 
nal, except those who remain pledged to decide one 
way. The self-perpetuating system which results, 
gives occasion to the following remarks :— 

‘It is an abuse of terms, to speak of the Church 
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of England as a body capable of collective views 
and opinions, capable of improvement, and able to 
remove whatever defects either time or the weak- 
ness of men have brought upon her. The Church 
of England, as by law established, consists in cer- 
tain formularies,—words, put together by four or 
five men, and acquiesced in by a large portion of 
the then existing clergy...... I do not reject those 
formularies; but I object to their having supreme 
and irrevocable power over the living Church, In 
the present state of things, the formularies are 
above the Church. That they are so, is proved by 
the fact that the living congregation of christians, 
who by law are called ‘members of the Church es- 
tablished in these realms,’ are and must be perfectly 
passive...... The dimensions and shape of the mould 
into which the law has fixed them, must be the 
dimensions and shape of their minds. Although 
it is not pretended that the framers of the mould 
were infallible, the mould itself is by law supposed 
to be unalterable. Whoever attempts to touch it 
must go out of the Church. There may be some- 
thing wrong, there may be something superfluous, 
there may be much that is ill adapted to our times. 
Nevertheless the Church, the now-existing Church, 
like a geological petrifaction, must remain what 
10 is for ever...... That such men as conceive them- 
selves endowed with infallibility, should provide 
for the perpetuity of their opinions, is natural. 
But that those who never pretended to it, should 
contrive to make their views a law as immutable 
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as those of the Medes and Persians, is a curious 
and melancholy instance of the force of theological 
prejudice.” 

So far, Mr. B. White’s argument applies gene- 
rally, without reference to subject matter, to all 
Protestant confessions and subscriptions, as imposed 
by one generation of Churchmen, confessing them- 
selves fallible, on successors who are not likely to 
be one whit more so. There remain, however, 
according to his view, other and still greater ob- 
jections to them, arising out of the subject-matter 
with which they are for the most part occupied, 
and which he considers to be such, as in the nature 
of things, to refuse human explanation. The sub- 
jects, he argues, which are brought before our con- 
templation in Scripture, if regarded in reference to 
our capacity for apprehending and explaining in 
our own language what is told us about them, are 
distinguishable into two very broad classes. One 
class relates to matters of which human experience 
takes cognizance—to historical facts—to the con- 
duct and motives of men—to the passions which 

seduce, and the principles which should be cultiva- 
ted to guard them. All these and similar, are such 
as to admit of being set before us in a very distinct 
and intelligible manner. The words and phrases 
in which Scripture speaks of them, are used in their 
ordinary and literal sense, standing for all they 
stand for in common language, and for nothing 
more; and hence the ideas they convey may be 
complete and accurate, just as much so as those 
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conveyed in correct conversation, or in well written 
books, and will just as much admit of being restated 
in other language, without any risk of being, from 
this circumstance, mutilated or distorted. If the 
idea intended to be conveyed in Scripture is dis- 
tinctly apprehended, a strict adherence to Scripture 
language is not necessary in the expression of it; 
we may explain our meaning in whatever terms 
seem best calculated for the purpose, and exhibit it 
in as many points of view as we please; and, since 
in those parts of Scripture where the language is 
literal such distinctness is attainable, there is no- 
thing irrational in a person, who thinks he has at- 
tained it, undertaking to paraphrase and interpret 
for the benefit of other people. So far, then, as this 
class of subjects is concerned, creeds and articles, 
regarded merely as paraphrases of Scripture, are 
perfectly unexceptionable, open as they may be to 
objection on other grounds. 

But then the class of subjects to whiclr such 
formule principally relate, are very far from being 
of this character. Those subjects, which, from 
their falling under the cognizance of experience, 
can be treated of in literal language, have attracted, 
comparatively speaking, but little notice from the 
framers of confessions, who, on the contrary, have 
been almost entirely taken up with things far re- 
moved from our senses and knowledge ;—with 
things which eye hath not seen nor ear heard ;— 
the mysterious essence of the invisible God and the 
interminable scheme of His providence. And with 
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respect to these, it is obvious that the case is alto- 
gether different. On these subjects there are no 
literal words to stand for the ideas to be conveyed 
to us. Whatever language is employed for this 
purpose, must be deflected very far from its original 
meaning. It must be used as Mr. B. White hap- 
pily expresses it,—hieroglyphically. Sensible ob- 
jects must be made use of as emblems of objects 
beyond our senses; and this, through resemblances 
and analogies, often exceedingly remote and indis- 
tinct; like that somewhere said to subsist, between 
scarlet and the sound of a trumpet, which, though 
sufficient, perhaps, to bring before a blind man an 
idea nearer the true one than any other he is capa- 
ble of receiving, is nevertheless wholly inadequate 
for the conveyance of any real knowledge. Thus 
we have the undefinable relation subsisting between 
the Creator and His creatures, imaged to us under 
the figure, or as Mr. Blanco White would call it, 
hieroglyphic, of Father and Children; that sub- 
sisting between Jesus Christ and His Church, under 
the figure of the vine and its branches, or again the 
head and the body, or the corner-stone and the 
building held together by it; while the Third Per- 
son of the Blessed Trinity (to denote His universal 
yet invisible influence, John iii. 3.) is represented to 
us by the same word, which in the original lan- 
guage of the New Testament signifies wind. So, 
too, in like manner, the Elements in the Eucharist, 
admitting of description in no literal and definite 
expressions, were figured, when our Lord would 
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explain their nature to His disciples, under such 
sensible images as would suggest the -nearest ap- 
proximation to the truth, being called with this in- 
tent His Body and Blood. 

Now with respect to this class of subjects, since 
the language, in which alone they can be set before 
us, is necessarily so vague and imperfect, it is quite 
obvious that the best ideas which can be conveyed 
to us through it, must be vague and imperfect like- 
wise. Ideas expressed in literal words are, if ex- 
pressed skilfully, much more full and complete than 
a first inspection of the words would indicate; they 
admit of minute examination, and may be looked at 
on a different side; but ideas which we arrive at only 
through the use of metaphors and analogy, are ue- 
cessarily one-sided,—examine them as we will, we 
can never get beyond the one simple impression, 
that in some unknown respect or other, a resem- 
blance subsists between the sign and the thing sig- 
nified. And hence, according to Mr. Blanco White, 
the folly, as well as presumption, of attempting to 
make such ideas clearer by any deviations from, or 
additions to, the strict Scripture expressions of 
them. All we know of them, he argues, is, that 
they are signified in Scripture under certain meta- 
phors or hieroglyphics, and from this scanty know- 
ledge, to proceed to fill up the picture by the intro- 
duction of other hieroglyphics, is, at best, to encum- 
ber the simplicity of the Divine Word, and in all 
probability, to distort and violate it. On these sub- 
jects, then, he sets up his face, not merely against 
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creeds and articles, which he thinks intolerable on 
any subject, but against all attempts at human in- 
terpretation whatever. ‘Metaphors, explanatory 
of metaphors,” he would altogether eschew; and 
‘would leave the original, i.e. the Scriptural 
figure, to cast what shadow of itself it might, on 
each individual mind.” 

The argument which it has just been attempted 
to draw out, will not be found in a continuous form 
in either of the volumes under cur consideration, but 
has been brought together from scattered sources, 
and disengaged from much irrelevant matter, with 
which the author has mixed it up. The selection 
of one or two extracts, however, may in some de- 
gree enable the reader to judge whether it has been 
fairly stated. 

‘‘Words, when they express objects or actions 
with which we are experimentally acquainted, have 
their meaning proved by the objects expressed. 
If there is any doubt of the meaning, we point to 
the object, we describe the action, we refer to some 
feeling which we make definite by means of exter- 
nal marks. But when words attempt to express 
things with which no man is acquainted except zn 
his own mind, there is no possibility of ascertaining 
the exact meaning in which any one individual 
uses them. You cannot be sure of the meaning of 
a word, unless you are experimentally acquainted 
with the thing the word stands for. If the word 
represent a conception of another man’s mind, no 
other man can be sure that he knew the exact 
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meaning, unless he could be experimentally ac- 
quainted with the conception itself’-—Second Tra- 
vels of an Irish Gent., vol. 1]. p. 48. 

«The sense of words expressing objects which 
are known by the senses, of actions which are 
known by experience, of feelings and affections of 
which we are conscious—all this may be made the 
subject of verbal communication, with a great de- 
gree of certainty. Observe, I pray, that my enu- 
meration embraces not only the objects of moral 
legislation, but also all internal desires and tenden- 
cies, as well as principles and motives. All these 
subjects are indeed capable of being expressed in 
language conveying a degree of certainty, adequate 
to every purpose connected with the regulation of 
the moral or accountable part of our being. But 
words which attempt to explain the meaning of 
other words, without a final reference to some of 
these objects of experience......reveal nothing.”— 
Irish Gent., vol. ii. p. 63. 

«Every metaphor is a material figure. Every 
metaphor is a hieroglyphic which might be painted 
to the eye. ‘The Scriptures, as they employ human 
language, necessarily use these verbal hieroglyphics 
ieeass These material figures are addressed of course 
to the human mind. It is there that they must be 
spiritualized by an individual and incommunicable 
process of the mind itself. But what have Divines 
done ?......fearing that (the original material figure) 
would not convey a. proper similitude of things in- 
visible, they have added several other material 
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figures by way of spiritualization...... when out of 
these strange materials, each individual has made 
up a picture, such as he may be disposed to con- 
trive, then, and not before, is the divine satisfied 
that he has conveyed to others the conception which 
his own mind had formed from the Scriptural 
metaphor.”—Irish Gent., vol. ii. p. 51. 

“The original, i. 6. the Scriptural figure, should 
be left to produce whatever shadow of itself it 
might cast upon each individual mind. He who 
knew what was in man, must have intended it so, 
else he would have provided means for a different 
state of things. Surely he cannot have designed 
that, by using our own eaplanatory figures, and 
casting ¢heir shadows upon the shadow produced 
by the original metaphor, we should attempt to 
throw light into our own or other men’s minds.”— 
Irish Gent., ii. 53. 

With these extracts we conclude our review of 
Mr. Blanco White’s preliminary argument, respect- 
ing creeds and confessions, which, unless it can be 
made out that they rest on infallible authority, he 
conceives himself to have proved destitute in all 
cases, of all obligation on the consciences of those 
to whom they are proposed, and in most cases, i. e. 
wherever a mystery is involved, to have a necessary 
tendency to mislead. 

And now we come to his next point, viz. the 
consequent extreme difficulty, or, as he would say, 
practical impossibility of arriving at the true mean- 
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ing of Scripture on any one of these mysterious 
subjects. 

Human interpretations he has taught us alto- 
gether to discard, as impediments to the truth. 
He has shown, as he thinks, that neither in point 
of duty, nor even of prudence, is there any reason 
for our submitting our private judgments to the 
judgment of the Church; nor, when we have no 
judgment of our own, but are absolutely in doubt, 
for applying to the Church for a solution of it. 
And now he proceeds to infer that Scripture, when 
we have disengaged ourselves from these false in- 
terpreters, and thrown ourselves on its own context 
as our sole guide to its meaning, is in many respects 
so obscure and ambiguous as to admit of almost 
any variety of meanings with equal probability. 
In this opinion, indeed, Mr. Blanco White is not 
singular, as doctors of our Church have recently 
expressed it in the same or similar language. The 
ears of some of our readers will be familiar with a 
phrase of modern introduction—“ the facts of Scrip- 
ture,” which we find by certain writers distin- 
guished from its “doctrines ;” though, from the 
loose manner in which they have expressed them- 
selves, it might seem as if they had only imper- 
fectly comprehended the terms which they had 
used. The drift of the distinction, however, has 
been plain enough. The “doctrines” which have 
been thus distinguished from “the facts,” are next 
spoken of as “ human theories” raised upon passages 
of Scripture, which might, with equal probability, 
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have been made the bases of “ numberless other 
theories,” i.e. systems of doctrine. And thus the 
received doctrines of the Church are exhibited by 
professing Churchmen, as one among an infinite 
variety of possible meanings of the texts from 
which they are supposed to be deduced. But, to 
proceed: Mr. Blanco White seems to be aware that 
this view of his, supported as it may be by some of 
the learned, will not meet with a ready reception 
among the people at large. Clothe it as he may in 
ingenious language, he is conscious that the com- 
mon sense of mankind will find something revolting 
in it,—that he shall be unable to convince persons 
who have studied the first verse of St. John, that 
what appeared to them its obvious and only mean- 
ing, was in reality only one among numberless 
others equally probable-—and so on with other 
texts: so to remove this (as he considers it) foolish 
prejudice, he remarks as follows :— 

« Language being a collection of arbitrary signs 
and words, having no meaning but that which is 
given them by the mental habits of those who use 
them, any word, and still more, any sentence, if 
habitually repeated in connexion with certain no- 
tions, will appear to reject all other significations, 
as it were by a natural power. The identical texts 
which opposite parties of Christians so decidedly 
assert to convey, naturally and obviously, notions 
which destroy each other, are striking instances of 
the power of association over language. The con- 
troversialists stare in unfeigned surprise at what 
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each conceives to be the glaring absurdity and per- 
verseness of his opponent. The ill-subdued flames 
of equally genuine zeal make the blood boil in their 
veins when they observe that p/aim words are not 
used in their obvious sense; forgetting that in arbi- 
trary signs, especially when they may be used 
figuratively, that sense alone can be obvious which 
use has rendered familiar.”——Heresy and Ortho- 
doxy, p. 47. . 

Thus he would persuade himself, and the Protes- 
tant world in general, that the confidence felt in 
our leading doctrines is nothing better than the 
result of habit, which has taught us to associate 
this particular meaning with certain texts equally 
adapted to the conveyance of other, and even oppo- 
site associations—that it is nothing but habit which 
makes us refuse to interpret the first verse of St. 
John as vaguely as we interpret Matt. xxvi. 26. 
concerning the Eucharist; and that to proceed, as 
most Protestants do, to accuse of equal blasphemy 
those who interpret the latter text literally, or the 
former figuratively, is an exhibition of prejudice in 
its most recondite form. He seems to imagine that 
the system of Protestant interpretation, however 
we may persuade ourselves to the contrary, is in 
reality as little dependent on private judgment as 
that of the Roman Catholics themselves; the only 
difference being, that the Roman Catholics profess, 
as a principle, their obligation to submit to tradi- 
tion, while we unconsciously follow in the wake of 
certain doctors, whose views we have imbibed with 
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our mother’s milk, and afterwards, from having so 
long taken them for granted, suppose to be self- 
evident. If he could but open our eyes to this fact, 
if he could but convince us how little real indepen- 
dence of thought our rejection of Romish infalli- 
bility has procured for us, and throw us really, as 
we vainly believe we have thrown ourselves, on the 
resources of private judgment, his object, he seems 
to think, would have been effected ; Scripture would 
appear to every one as obscure and impenetrable as 
it does to himself; we should have no more dog- 
matism, no more “obvious meanings” of passages 
relating to the mysteries of religion; the utmost we 
should expect would be to arrive at some “ probable 
meaning ;” and we should be content with seeing, 
as “through a glass darkly.” For the farther illus- 
tration of his views on this subject, Mr. Blanco 
White has printed, in his Appendix, an extract 
from some work of a Professor Norton, an Ameri- 
can Unitarian, whose object, like his own, seems 
evidently to be the introduction of a general scepti- 
cism on the subject of Biblical interpretation. This 
person argues— 

«That a very large portion of sentences, cons?- 
dered in themselves, that is, if regard be had merely 
to the words of which they are composed, are capa- 
ble of expressing not one meaning only, but two or 
more different meanings; or (to state the fact in 
other terms) that in very many cases the same sen- 
tence, like the same single word, may be used to 
express various and often very different senses. 
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Now, in a great part of what we find written con- 
cerning the interpretation of language, and in a 
large portion of the specimens of criticism which 
we meet with, especially upon the Scriptures, the 
fundamental truth, this fact which lies at the very 
bottom of the art of interpretation, has either been 
overlooked or not regarded in its relations or con- 
sequences. It may be illustrated by a single ex- 
ample. St. John thus addresses the Christians to 
whom he was writing, in his First Epist. ii. 20 :-— 
‘Ye have an anointing from the Holy One, and 
know all things”. If we consider these words in 
themselves merely, we shall perceive how uncertain 
is their signification, and how many different mean- 
ings they may be used to express. The first clause, 
‘Ye have an anointing from the Holy One,’ may 
signify— 

“1. Through the favour of God ye have become 
Christians, or believers in Christ; anointing being 
a ceremony of consecration, and Christians being 
considered as consecrated and set apart from the 
rest of mankind. 

«2, Or it may mean, Ye have been truly sancti- 
fied in heart and life; a figure borrowed from out- 
ward consecration being used to denote inward 
holiness. 

“3, Or, Ye have been endued with miraculous 
powers : consecrated as prophets and teachers in 
the Christian community. 

“4. Or, Ye have been well instructed in the 
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truths of Christianity. (See Wetstein’s Notes on 
this passage, and 1 Tim. iv. 7.) 

“41 forbear to mention other meanings which the 
word anointing might be used to express. These 
are sufficient for our purpose. 

«The term Holy One, in such a relation as it 
holds to the other words in the present sentence, 
may denote either God, or Christ, or some other 
being. 

« Ye know all things, literally expresses the 
meaning, ye have the attribute of omniscience. Be- 
sides this meaning, it may signify, ye are fully 
acquainted with all the objects of human know- 
ledge; or, ye know every truth connected with 
Christianity; or, ye have all knowledge necessary 
to form your faith, and direct your conduct; or the 
proposition may require some other limitation : for 
all things is one of those terms, the meaning of 
which is continually to be restrained and modified 
by a regard to the subject present to the mind of 
the writer. 

«This statement may afford some imperfect no- 
tion of the various senses which the words before 
us may be used to express...... It must be remem- 
bered, that this passage has been adduced merely 
by way of illustration; and that if it were neces- 
Sary, an indefinite number of similar examples 
might be quoted.” 

But it is not only in detached passages regarded 
by themselves that Mr. Blanco White would main- 
tain the sense to be thus obscure. He would have 
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it believed, that in many cases, no number of such 
passages, brought ever so skilfully to bear on one 
another, can suffice to clear this obscurity up, or to 
bring out a precise and definite meaning. In the 
Letters on Heterodoxy and Orthodoxy, he appeals 
thus to his imaginary correspondent :— 

“You must frequently have observed the hopeless- 
ness of the attempts which are constantly made to 
establish various points of Christian doctrine, by 
logical arguments, founded on detached texts of — 
Scripture. You must have seen regular collections 
of passages, selected with the utmost patience, and 
arranged into classes with the greatest ingenuity 
SEO Most works on controversial divinity, are at- 
tempts of this kind, to draw some abstract proposi- 
tion, as the unquestionable result of the various ex- 
pressions of Scripture upon the given subject. You 
cannot but have observed, moreover, how short all 
such attempts fall of the intended object; how very 
seldom any one is convinced by such works, unless, 
by a predisposition of the will, he reads them in 
order fully to become, or to continue, of the same 
opinion.” 3 

The foregoing analysis may afford some notion, 
though certainly an inadequate one, of the line of 
argument which has conducted Mr. Blanco White 
up to this point. We now are brought at once to 
his conclusion, viz. that since the sense of Scripture 
respecting those points on which the Christian 
world is divided into orthodox and heterodox, must 
thus ever be obscure and ambiguous, the circum- 
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stance of our having arrived at one belief or at 
another respecting it, cannot be of that paramount 
importance which is usually supposed; in other 
words, that the common opinion, which identifies 
what are called orthodox opinions with the scriptu- 
ral notion of saving Faith, cannot be a correct one. 

«If saving Faith implies orthodoxy, i. 6. acquies- 
cence in a certain collection of abstract deductions 
from the Scriptures, as logically true, or properly 
inferred from the language of Scripture, and no 
higher or more certain means to attain this object 
have been given to men by God, than their indivi- 
dual logical powers: the discovery of saving Faith 
has an infinite number of chances against it, in re- 
spect to each individual. Could this be the plan of 
the All-wise and All-good for the salvation of His 
creatures ?” 

And again :— 

“1 repeat it with the most heartfelt confidence : 
a just and merciful God, when making the greatest 
display of His love to mankind...... God, the Author 
and Fountain of the blessings prepared for all man- 
kind in the Gospel, must not be supposed to have 
made them dependant on doctrines so intricate, so 
incapable of being proposed in clear and uncontra- 
dictory language, so entirely unconnected with the 
sources of moral certainty.”— Her. and Orth. p. 26. 

In this summary manner, does Mr. Blanco White 
dispose of that whole portion of divine revelation 
which relates to the mysteries of the world to come, 
and brings before us the invisible Object of our 
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Faith. If considered by itself, he says, it is so 
ambiguous, that we can never ascertain which, 
among its many possible meanings, is the real one: 
and if, to escape the doubts thus suggested, we seek 
certainty in the authorized interpretations, a short 
reflection must convince us, that unless these inter- 
pretations rest on infallible authority, all the cer- 
tainty which they can afford us must be founded on 
self-delusion. Hence, that it is inconsistent with 
God’s goodness to suppose, that on these matters 
He should require of us any one belief in preference 
to any other; that all of us may abide fearlessly 
by the result of our separate judgments; and that 
the conclusion at which each arrives will be, as far 
as he is concerned, the true one. 

Such is the conclusion which he deduces from 
what he considers the grand principle of Protest- 
antism,—the recognition of the text of Scripture as 
the sole infallible guide in matters of religion. 
And from this conclusion, he maintains that we 
have no possibility of escape, except by going all 
lengths with the advocates of the opposite system, 
and submitting implicitly to the Romanist figment, 
of a standing infallible judge of religious controver- 
sies. Between these two extreme opinions,—abso- 
lute Latitudinarianism on the one hand, and on the 
other, unreserved submission to all the dogmata of 
Trent,—Mr. Blanco White would persuade Pro- 
testants that no middle ground is open to them, 
that any middle position they may attempt to take 
up, must be altogether untenable and self-contra- = 
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dictory ; and that no other account can be given of 
the fact, that so many able men have imagined 
such a position tenable, except the omnipotence of 
party prejudice. This dilemma will doubtless ap- 
pear to many persons so excessively absurd, as to 
be altogether unworthy of serious notice. Mr. 
Blanco White himself, indeed, seems half conscious 
that such will be the case, and that on this ques- 
tion, his speculations will be thought deserving of 
no other answer than a strong expression of disap- 
probation. “I know,” he says, painting to himself 
the indignation he shall excite, as if the fault were 
in those who felt it, and not in its object, “1 know 
that few will attempt the mental examination ne- 
cessary for the acknowledgment of (what I have 
stated). A storm of feeling will arise at the view 
of the preceding argument; and impassioned ques- 
tions, whether Christianity is a dream,—whether 
Christ could leave us in such a state of uncertainty, 
—whether there is no difference between truth and 
error,—&c. &c. will bring the enquiry to an end.” 
Nor would there be need to bring it to any other 
end, were all the class of persons calling themselves 
Protestants so confirmed and settled in their views, 
as, like those thus spoken of, to perceive intuitively, 
and reject indignantly, the specious errors to which 
they are invited. 

But as it is not the fortune of all persons bred 
up in our communion to have imbibed views of this 
settled and confirmed character, especially with re- 
gard to the authority of our national establish- 
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ment, its articles and other formulz; or to be prac- 
tically influenced and satisfied by the considerations 
of expedience commonly used in the argument’: 
on these accounts, for the sake of undecided per- 
sons, and especially such of them as are seriously 
engaged in the pursuit of truth, it may be useful to 
notice a flaw in Mr. Blanco White’s arguments, 
which, even admitting the incompetence of Protest- 
ant Churches to draw up Creeds, and admitting, - 
too, the inherent ambiguity of Scripture, unless 
interpreted by such Creeds, still will afford them a 
refuge from the entanglements of the proposed 
dilemma. For the sake of such persons, it may be 
useful to point out, that even though they may 
feel disposed to go great lengths with Mr. Blanco 
White, in regard to his preliminary positions, and 
may fancy they see much force and truth, as well 
as ingenuity, in the observations he brings to bear 
upon them, still that it is not necessary for them to 
go on with him to his conclusion; that still, in 
spite of all he has contended for, there will remain 
a ground for them to take up, where, without ma- 
king any concessions to the Romish claims of infal- 
libility, they may protect themselves against the 
cheerless doctrines of measureless Latitudinarianism. 


1A parenthesis is omitted here which was not the Author’s. 
There are elsewhere some clauses or phrases not his; but 
he says of them, in a letter to the corrector, ‘‘ I was very well 
contented with your alterations; indeed they seemed to me to 
have improved the style as well as the sense, all except one 
unfortunate parenthesis.” } 
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In the suggestions, then, now about to be offered, 
it is not supposed that any satisfaction will be af- 
forded to minds thoroughly made up on the autho- 
rity of Protestant confessions, or on the obvious- 
ness of the meaning of those texts on which our 
mysterious doctrines are founded. Such persons 
find their satisfaction nearer to them, and on easier 
terms. Nor is it unlikely they may even be unwil- 
ling to hear a question on which they are thoroughly 
satisfied, argued on grounds different from those 
which have satisfied them. But this objection, 
naturally as it may arise on a first view, obviously 
is not sufficient to weigh in the scales of deliberate 
judgment. If there be men, as there are many, 
who either from ignorance, or from the peculiar 
construction of their minds, are unable to under- 
stand the principles which the mere hereditary 
Protestant (as Mr. Blanco White would consider 
him) takes for granted, with such persons an argu- 
ment would have no weight at all, which did not 
leave these principles entirely out of sight. Yet 
again, if among such there be men of sincere minds, 
earnestly bent on the pursuit of truth (and, doubt- 
less, such there are, even among the ranks of those 
who are on the high road to dangerous error,) it 
ought hardly to be withheld, defective though it 
may be, if it tends to rescue them from a more 
perilous defection,—say to Romanism itself. 

With this apology, then, it is submitted in reply 
to arguments, such as those of Mr. Blanco White, 
that we may persist as steadfastly as ever in deny- 
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ing what the Papist contends for, viz. a standing 
infallible judge of controversy, and yet still may be 
able to maintain that at least some, and those not 
unimportant portions of our formule, have the 
sanction, which Mr. Blanco White demands, of an 
unerring authority, and may be applied, without 
contravening any one of his observations, to the 
interpretation of some of the most mysterious parts 
of Scripture. For it will hardly be contended, that 
the non-existence of an infallible judge, in the pre- 
sent age of Christianity, is a proof that none such 
ever existed in any preceding age. Undoubtedly, 
in the first age of all, when the Apostles yet lived, 
aud governed the Churches and conversed familiarly 
with their disciples, it may be presumed that their 
judgments, wherever the rise of controversy ren- 
dered it necessary to deliver them, were infallible, 
as well when delivered orally to those among whom 
they resided, as when sent in writing to their most 
distant converts. So far cannot be denied, and 
therefore so far every one, even Mr. Blanco White, 
must admit that there resided at one time with the 
Church on earth an infallible judge of controversies 
on all subjects whatsoever; and consequently that 
any judgments thus passed or interpretations thus 
sanctioned, even though it should not have hap- 
pened that they were committed to writing, must 
still, as long as the memory of them was believed 
to be faithfully preserved, have been as binding on 
men’s consciences as the written word itself; and 
that, if any portion of them has been preserved 
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faithfully to the present day, it is still binding, for 
the same reason and to the same extent. Now it 
will be found that such a portion of these doctrinal 
interpretations of Scripture was actually secured 
and recorded in primitive times, and has been trans- 
mitted to us, by means of history, as is sufficient to 
answer the purpose of an unerring guide, as far as 
the mysteries of religion are concerned ; so that we 
have no need at all, as Mr. Blanco White would 
pretend, to rely upon the fallible judgment of ex- 
positors of modern times. 

To illustrate the state of the case by an instance. 
It is well known that in the year 325, a general 
council of all the Bishops of the Catholic Church 
was summoned by Constantine the Great, to meet 
at Niczea, for the purpose of settling disputes which 
had been raised in the Eastern Church by Arius, 
and other upholders of his doctrine. At this council 
three hundred and eighteen Bishops actually assem- 
bled, from the most distant and disconnected parts 
of Christendom; and on a comparison of their 
opinions, it appeared that all of them, except thir- 
teen, agreed in condemning Arius’s doctrine, on 
the ground that it contradicted the interpretation 
which in their several Churches had always been 
put upon certain texts of Scripture: while the thir- 
teen who ventured to uphold it, relied for the most 
part on an argument of a different kind, viz. that 
what appeared to them the true meaning of the 
texts in question, was in favour of Arius. So far, 
then, as the belief of the Nicene Bishops may be 
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supposed to represent that of the Church at large 
from which they were indiscriminately called to- 
gether, it attests to us the existence, in the year 
325, of a certain systematic interpretation of mys- 
terious texts, received at that time by every Church 
in Christendom, on the belief that it had been tra- 
ditionary in each from the very first, and conse- 
quently derived ultimately from the Apostles. This 
is an admitted historical fact, and, if carefully con- 
sidered, will be found to afford a proof little short 
of demonstration, that the system of interpretation 
in question, really was, what it was believed to be, 
Apostolic and authoritative. For if we adopt any 
other supposition, the difficulty of accounting for 
the universal belief above stated, may, without ex- 
aggeration, be regarded as insurmountable. If we 
suppose the system not to have been handed down 
from the first, but to have been introduced after- 
wards, in the course of the years that intervened 
between St. John’s death and the council of Nicza, 
we shall then have to account, first of all for the 
universality of its reception in countries most re- 
mote from one another, and by Churches entirely 
independent ; and secondly, for the obliteration of 
all traces of its first introduction into any single 
Church. We shall have to believe that the person 
or persons to whom the system owed its origin, on 
the one hand, were so successful in their schemes of 
proselytism, that through themselves or their suc- 
cessors, they contrived in the course of two hundred 
and twenty years to revolutionize the belief of the 
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whole Christian Church, and on the other, that the 
process by which they effected that revolution was 
so silent and imperceptible, as to have attracted no 
observation in any quarter, and to have left behind 
no traces of its operation. It is not merely the 
promulgation of the Trinitarian Creed throughout 
the Christian world, nor the rapidity with which 
this must be supposed to have been effected, nor 
yet the circumstance of its having met with no 
recorded opposition, marvellous as each of these 
things would be to all, to which we have in the 
present instance to reconcile our incredulity; we 
have likewise to persuade ourselves that, after 
having been so promulgated and received, all record, 
or even tradition of such promulgation, was in the 
course of a very few years entirely swept away in 
every Church; and that another belief respecting 
its origin came at the same time to be universally 
prevalent, viz. that it had been traditionary from 
the first. 

To do justice to this argument, would require 
more space than our limits allow. Hnough, how- 
ever, may perhaps have been said, to suggest to 
persons disposed to follow the thought out for 
themselves, the moral certainty that the interpreta- 
tions of Scripture, witnessed by the Nicene Fathers, 
have an origin altogether different from the specu- 
lations of mere human wisdom; and that they do 
not come within the range of the censures directed 
by Mr. Blanco White against confessions and arti- 
cles resting on fallible authority, or human hiero- 
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glyphics distorting or encumbering divine ones. 
If the Nicene creed really does, as its framers be- 
lieved, rest on a direct Apostolic tradition, its me- 
taphors cannot be looked on as human and second- 
ary, any more than those which occur in St. Paul’s 
Epistles ; nor can its authority be, in that case, con- 
sistently regarded as less than infallible. And 
thus, in requiring assent to the truth of this creed, 
Protestant Churches, though admitting themselves 
fallible, will not be more justly chargeable with 
inconsistency, than in requiring a similar assent 
to the truth of the Canonical Scriptures. 

A parallel argument might, if necessary, be 
drawn out respecting the creed commonly called 
Athanasian. 

Thus, it appears on the whole, that even such 
persons as are disposed to go considerable lengths 
with Mr. Blanco White in many parts of his argu- 
ment, may, nevertheless, without making one step 
towards the Popish doctrine of a standing infallible 
judge of controversies, place such reliance on the 
ancient Catholic formule, as to find in them a pro- 
tection against the varied assaults of Latitudinarian- 
ism. Whatever, then, becomes of his theory, the 
high theological tenets of the Gospel are beyond its 
reach, and can excite no anxiety for their safety. 
As to the modern formule, such as our Articles 
and the like, they certainly, as far as they contain 
additions to the Creeds, stand on distinct grounds, 
which, as being sufficiently understood, it was not 
our intention to have alluded to here. In order, 
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however, to avoid any misconception of our mean- 
ing, it may be advisable briefly to observe that such 
confessions have never been considered by our 
divines to be of more than secondary authority, 
nor to be portions, as such, of necessary faith; and 
that, while they are venerable as being professed 
by an ever-increasing number of pious and learned 
men, they are justified on the ground of a strong 
and imperative expediency. But on this subject it 
will be best to convey our meaning in words which 
will come with more weight than any arguments 
we could urge in explanation of it, viz. those of 
Bishop Stillingfleet and the present Bishop of Pe- 
terborough :— 

“41 deny not,” says the former of these learned 
champions of our Church against the Romanists, 
‘but that, in cases of great divisions in the Chris- 
tian world, and any national Church’s reforming 
itself, that Church may declare its sense of those 
abuses in articles of Religion, and require of men a 
subscription to them; but then we are to consider, 
that there is a great deal of difference between the 
owning some propositions in order to peace, and 
the believing them necessary articles of faith. And 
this is clearly the state of the difference between 
the Church of Rome and the Church of England. 
The Church of Rome imposeth new articles of faith 
to be believed as necessary to salvation, as appears 
by the formerly cited Bull of Pius IV...... But the 
Church of England makes no articles of faith, but 
such as have the testimony and approbation of the 
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whole Christian world of all ages, and are acknow- 
ledged to be such by Rome itself; and in other 
things, she requires subscription to them, not as 
articles of faith, but as inferior truths, which she 
expects a submission to in order to her peace and 
tranquillity. So the late Lord Primate of Ireland, 
(Bramhall,) often expresseth the sense of the Church 
of England, as to her thirty-nine Articles. ‘Nei- - 
ther doth the Church of England,’ saith he, ‘define | 
any of these questions as necessary to be believed, 
either necessitate medi, or necessitate precepti, 
which is much less; but only hindereth her sons, 
for peace’ sake, not to oppose them.’ And in an- 
other place more fully. ‘We do not suffer any man 
to reject the thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England at his pleasure; yet, neither do we look 
upon them as essentials of saving faith, or legacies 
of Christ and his Apostles; but in a mean, as pious 
opinions fitted for the preservation of unity: neither 
do we oblige any man to receive them, but only not 
to contradict them.’ ”—Grounds of Protestant Reli- 
gion, part i., chap. 2. . 

This doctrine, indeed, even goes farther than we 
should be willing to admit, in making the articles 
merely articles of peace ; but the main argument is 
clearly and convincingly put, and indisputably true. 

The same general doctrine, on another side of it, 
with some inconsiderable difference of terms, is ex- 
pressed in the following extracts from Bishop 
Marsh’s Comparative View of the Churches of 
England and Rome, chapter viii. :— 
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“‘ How,” he asks, “is the Church of England to 
be vindicated, in the end, from the charge of acting 
like the Church of Rome in the exercise of its 
authority ? How can it be rescued from the charge 
of trenching on the right of private judgment, 
which is the glory and pride of Protestants? Ar- 
duous as the task may seem, it is still a task to be 
performed......The Church of England carries its 
authority no further than is absolutely necessary 
for its own preservation. When the twentieth Ar- 
ticle gives authority to the Church in controversies 
of faith, it gives no more authority than such as is 
possessed by every civil society in controversies of 
civil impott...... At the time of the Reformation, 
the sense of Scripture, in regard to various doc- 
trines, was disputed. ‘The Convocation, therefore, 
which is our highest judicial authority in spiritual 
concerns, as the Judges are the highest judicial 
authority in temporal concerns, assembled and de- 
termined, in the name of the Church which it repre- 
sented, what the sense of Scripture, in regard to the 
disputed points really was...... But is there no diffe- 
rence, it will be said, between the interpretation of 
a human law, and the interpretation of a divine 
έν... Shall any man, therefore, be bound to 
accept an interpretation of Scripture, imposed on 
him by the will of another, if on mature delibera- 
tion he himself is convinced that such interpreta- 
tion is false? Undoubtedly, he is not bound: nor 
does our Church impose the obligation......If our 
consciences will not allow us to comply with those 
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terms which are offered by the Established Church, 
we may withdraw from its communion......But if 
men choose to continue members of the Established 
Church, they must conform to its regulations, as 
they must also to the regulations of any other 
society for which they may think proper to ex- 
change it. For no society whatever can long sub- 
sist, unless rules are prescribed for the conduct of 
its members, and an assent to those rules is made a 
condition of communion with that society,” &c. 

It is not, of course, here intended to adopt every 
word of this extract, any more than of that which 
precedes it; but both the one and the other present 
a general and intelligible view, that the articles of 
the Church are not of its essence, but an addition, 
of the nature of a preservative, necessary to its 
well-being and peace; but not to be put on a level 
with the ancient Creeds, as necessary to be believed 
in order to salvation: a characteristic which Mr. 
Blanco White denies at once to the Creeds and to 
the Articles, but which belongs to the one and not 
to the other. 


REMARKS 
UPON THE PRINCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED 


IN INTERPRETING SCRIPTURE}. 


THe following principle is laid down by Dr. Ar- 
nold’, to assist students of Scripture, in determining 
when the doctrines and practices, which it appears 
to them to sanction, are to be regarded by them as 
essential, and when as indifferent; in what cases 
they may reasonably insist on their own belief, as 
to the meaning of the inspired writers, and in what 
cases they are to rest content with their own 
opinion, in perfect tolerance of the opposite opinion 
entertained by their neighbour. 

“Tf,” says he, “after we have employed our ut- 
most pains on the right understanding of the Scrip- 
ture, there remain any doctrines fairly disputable, 
- any practices the advocates and opponents of which 
equally can appeal to Scripture, as justifying or 
condemning them; then we may be sure that those 


1[The following, written in November or December, 1835, 
is the rough draft of what, had it been finished, was intended 
by the Author for publication. The thread of the argument is 
sometimes broken. | 

2 Introd. to 3rd vol. Sermons, pp. XXVil. XXVill. 
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doctrines and practices are really unessential and 
indifferent, and that every man must be content 
with holding his own opinion about them, in per- 
fect tolerance of the opposite opinion entertained 
by his neighbour.” 

Now, before examining the truth of this propo- 
sition, it will be necessary to offer a few remarks 
respecting its meaning. For there is a vagueness 
in the wording of it, which, unless attended to, may 
mislead incautious reasoners, by procuring their 
assent to it first of all, in a sense quite different 
from that in which they are afterwards taught to 
apply it. The words, “utmost pains,” “fairly dis- 
putable,” &c., appear at first sight to bear a mean- 
ing which, nevertheless, cannot in this case be at- 
tributed to them, without rendering the proposition 
in which they occur, altogether irrelevant to Dr. 
Arnold’s purpose. And hence, incautious reasoners 
are in danger, first of all, of assenting to this irrele- 
vant proposition, and then of substituting for it, un- 
consciously, a perfectly distinct proposition which 
is relevant. 

If we are to understand by persons who have 
“employed their utmost pains on the right under- 
standing of Scripture,” only those who, as the 
words seem literally to imply, have overcome, so 
far as human imperfection will permit, every ob- 
stacle that could possibly interfere with their right 
understanding of it; and if by “doctrines fairly 
disputable,” we are to understand only such doc- 
trines as a competent judge would pronounce dis- 
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putable, then, indeed, it is possible enough that 
many a sober-minded person may assent to Dr. 
Arnold’s proposition, as rational and true. But 
then, if these expressions are to be so understood, 
the proposition becomes altogether inapplicable to 
Dr. Arnold’s purpose, which is the practical gut- 
dance of students in discriminating between essen- 
tial doctrines and unessential. For who shall say 
of himself or any other human being, that he has 
done his utmost to remove every obstacle that could 
interfere with his right understanding of Scripture ? 
or how are we ever to ascertain that any person, 
pronouncing any doctrine disputable, is a competent 
judge? We all know how powerful is the influence 
of habit in moulding our opinions, and the conse- 
quent probability that every evil habit we may 
have contracted, consciously or unconsciously, from 
the day of our birth to the present hour, has in its 
degree perverted our judgment. And who shall 
say that his own judgment, or that of any other 
person, is thoroughly emancipated from this in- 
fluence? or that the pains, which either he or they 
have as yet employed in [emancipating] it, are in 
reality their utmost? So that, if by the words, “ ut- 
most pains,” and “ fairly disputable,” we are to un- 
derstand what they would seem literally to imply, 
Dr. Arnold’s proposition, however admissible it may 
be as an abstract truth, becomes inapplicable to any 
practical purpose whatever; and on the other hand, 
if we are to proceed with Dr. Arnold to make a 
practical application of it, we must reduce the 
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meaning of the terms to a caput moriuum. “Ut- 
most pains,” in this case, must stand for only such 
a degree of candour and attention as a modest stu- 
dent may reasonably take credit for; otherwise, 
the very pretence to such a qualification wouid 
prove the want of it; and in order to prove doc- 
trines to be “ fairly disputable,” it must be required, 
not that a competent judge should pronounce them 
so, (for who is to decide the judge’s conipetence 9) 
but only that they should appear so to the student. 
This is the only interpretation of Dr. Arnold’s 
proposition which will leave it any practical appli- 
cation whatever; and no cautious reasoner will 
proceed to apply it, without first ascertaining 
whether he assents to it when thus interpreted. 
For, however true it may be, that when the sense 
of Scripture respecting any particular doctrine or 
practice is really undeterminable, such ambiguity 
proves the doctrine or practice in question to be 
indifferent, still, it by no means follows that the 
accident of fallible men thinking it so, proves the 
same thing. However true it may be, that if we 
could find any number of men who had in good 
earnest purified their minds from every faulty pre- 
judice, such persons would agree about the sense of 
Scripture in all essentials, and that their disagree- 
ment, if ever they disagreed, would prove the point 
to which it related, unessential and indifferent ; 
still, it may be very false that taking men as they 
are, with the “imaginations of their hearts only 
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evil continually,” any similar inference is warranted 
by their multiform disputations. 

So much on the fallacy of Dr. Arnold’s principle. 
It is further worth observing, that he himself has 
fallen a victim to it; that, while he is applying his 
test to the opinions of those who agree with him, 
he takes it in one of its meanings, and when to the 
opinions of his opponents in the other; that he ex- 
pects every one to give credit to certain supporters 
of what are called Erastian tenets, for having em- 
ployed their utmost pains on the right understand- 
ing of Scripture, because they may be supposed to 
have done so in one sense, and that he himself re- 
fuses this to the supporters of opposite tenets, be- 
cause he does not think them to have done so in 
another sense; that when Scripture is quoted by 
Hooker in proof of the power of the Priesthood, 
this is to go for nothing, as he must be supposed 
to have been under the influence of party spirit, 
and therefore not to have employed his utmost 
pains on the right understanding of it, but that 
the opponents of this doctrine, though of course, 
as men, exposed equally to the same influence, 
ought to have credit given them for having em- 
ployed their utmost pains, and that this credit 
should pass current, as a guarantee for their 
opinions ; and therefore that party spirit is consis- 
tent with “utmost pains” in one case, and incom- 
patible with it in the other. 

The position of this portion of Dr. Arnold’s ar- 
gument admits of dwelling upon. If he is consis- 
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tent in the application of his own principles, he is 
bound either to deny universally of all supporters 
of the Apostolical Succession, that they “have em- 
ployed their utmost pains on the right understand- 
ing of Scripture” on the subject, in the sense in 
which he affirms this of the class of persons usually 
termed “ pious and eminent Dissenters ;” or he must 
rest “content with his own opinion about it, in 
perfect tolerance of the opposite opinion entertained 
by” the persons in question. [Now] it so hap- 
pens, that among the persons who have supposed 
themselves to find this doctrine of a Priesthood 
in Scripture, some there are, of whom Dr. Arnold 
entertains a favourable opinion; at least we may 
collect this from the manner in which he occa- 
sionally speaks of the admirable authors of the 
“Sacra Privata,” “Holy Living and Dying,” and 
“the Kcclesiastical Polity.” And considering this, 
one might have been led to imagine that he would 
show at least some tenderness to their deliberate 
and earnest opinions, though perhaps not that full 
share of it which he may think due to a different 
class of religionists. But what is the fact ? a cu- 
rious and instructive fact it is, though at the same 
time a melancholy one. So far is Dr. A. from 
giving these eminent persons credit for having 
“employed their utmost pains on the right under- 
standing of Scripture,” so far is he from inferring 
that points on which they think differently from 
himself are “fairly disputable,” and from resting 
on that account, “content with his own opinion in 
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perfect tolerance” of theirs, that he does not scruple 
to stigmatize the “doctrines and practices” insisted 
on by them, in terms the strongest which the cour- 
tesies of society will allow. These “doctrines and 
practices,” are held by him to be “ mischievous,” 
“‘ profane,” “ manifestly unchristian,” “ priest-craft,” 
“ Judaism,” “ positive blasphemy.” Nay, so ardent 
is his zeal to vilify the doctrines, that he is even 
led on to inveigh against certain professors of them. 
These, he does not hesitate to assert, are less excu- 
sable than the Judaizing Christians condemned of 
old by St. Paul. They “veil under a convenient 
mysticism, notions which are too unchristian to 
bear the light ;” “they would gladly insinuate doc- 
trines, the full profaneness of which they dare not 
openly avow.” 

‘Such, alas! is the spirit in which Dr. Arnold’s 
principles allow him to speak of persons who do 
but hold what was held by Hooker, Taylor, and 
Wilson. Such the degree of his “tolerance of the 
opinions entertained by his neighbour,” when they 
come into too rude collision with his own. 

One cannot suppose that Dr. Arnold deliberately 
holds the “ pains employed in a right understanding 
of the Scriptures,” by such persons as Hooker, Tay- 
lor, and Wilson, at a less value than that at which 
he holds his own. Charity to Dr. Arnold itself 
forbids such a supposition, were we without the 
proof his own writings afford us of his high respect 
for them. Equally unsupposable is it, that he can 
be ignorant of the great stress laid by each of the 
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three, and more especially the last, on a doctrine 
believed by them to be contained in Scripture, 
though his own researches have not enabled him to 
detect it there. One would have imagined, there- 
fore, that here, if anywhere, Dr. Arnold would ad- 
mit “the utmost pains” of good men insufficient to 
secure agreement respecting the sense of Scripture, 
and, consequently, that he would maintain the 
doctrine in question to be “indifferent,” and feel 
* content with his own opinion, in perfect tolerance 
of the opposite opinion entertained” by them. Such 
at least is the conclusion to which Dr. Arnold’s 
principles should have led, but far different is that 
at which he has arrived. 

From this inconsistency Dr. Arnold cannot es- 
cape, except he maintain that the particular opinions 
ii question are in themselves so worthless, as to 
show that the upholders of them could not so far 
have employed their “utmost pains” on the right 
understanding of Scripture; an inference to which 
he almost cenfesses in the case of Hooker, but 
which he can hardly expect others to allow, in order 
to his deducing from it what he in this case starts 
with assuming, the worthlessness of these particular 
opinions. Yet he seems inclined thus to argue in 
the case of Hooker; as if the views of those who 
follow him on this subject were a proof of a want 
of candour, which want of candour, so proved, is 
afterwards to be made an argument against their 
views. 

Dr. Arnold will perhaps say, that persons who 
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believe the doctrine of the Apostolical Succession 
to be in Scripture, are not on that account con- 
demned by him, as long as they are content that 
others should think the contrary ; that what he con- 
demns is, their intolerance in insisting on their 
own interpretation as essential, and censuring 
others for dissenting from it. This indeed is not 
said by Dr. Arnold himself, but is here suggested, 
as a possible explanation of his mode of speaking 
of them. Yet, let it be considered what this 
amounts to. The doctrine of the Apostolical Suc- 
cession, involves the belief that God has appointed 
on earth “an unchangeable Priesthood.” Now 
surely it is no very tolerant spirit in Dr. Arnold, 
which, as a condition of toleration, would compel 
all who believe that God has appointed an un- 
changeable Priesthood, to believe, at the same time, 
that this Priesthood may innocently be changed. 

If this is the ground on which Dr. Arnold refuses 
the benefit of his own principle to the advocates of 
the Apostolical Succession, he must refuse it on 
the same ground, to the advocates of every doc- 
trine which, in its nature, asserts its own import- 
ance. He must maintain, that no “ pains” which 
one can “employ on the right understanding of 
Scripture,” can justify him in holding his opinion 
as to the sense of Scripture, however clearly that 
sense may seem to be expressed, if the supposition 
of its being ¢rwe involves its z¢mportance. To show 
that a doctrine, if true, must be important, seems 
in Dr. Arnold’s opinion, a reductio ad absurdum. 
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It appears, then, from what has been said, that 
the words “utmost pains” and “fairly disputable,” 
are extremely vague and indefinite ; and in conse- 
quence it is natural to ask how Dr. Arnold would 
propose to limit them? how a student is to ascer- 
tain that in Dr. Arnold’s sense he has employed his 
“utmost pains,” and that the points on which he 
differs from other commentators on Scripture are 
‘fairly disputable ?” It is also obvious that, till he 
is furnished with a tolerably precise answer to this 
question, he will be as much at a loss as ever to 
know what doctrines and practices he is to regard 
as “unessential and indifferent ;” and that as wide 
a door as ever will be open to the very evil against 
which Dr. Arnold would protect the Christian 
world, viz. difference of opinion as to what is 
essential and what not so. So much, however, is 
certain, that Dr. Arnold’s standard of the ** utmost 
pains” to be employed on the understanding of 
Scripture, is higher than that actually taken by 
Hooker, Taylor, and Wilson. What doctrines re- 
main in dispute after such examination as theirs, 
he will not allow to be “fairly disputable ;” nor, 
when they, equally with himself, do appeal to 
Scripture, will he allow that they “equally can” do 
so. Before the existence of disputes, doubts, and 
opposite appeals, are to be deemed proofs that the 
points contended for are indifferent, Dr. Arnold 
will demand higher qualifications from the con- 
tending parties than are to be found in these great 
luminaries cf our Church; and tili they have 
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proved such qualifications, far from being “ content 
with his own opinion in perfect tolerance” of theirs, 
he will think himself at liberty to brand them, 
should cause arise, as upholders of Priestcraft, Ju- 
daism, profaneness, and positive blasphemy. 

Such are the difficulties to which Dr. Arnold is 
reduced in the application of his own principle. 
But this circumstance, though an argument against 
Dr. Arnold’s trustworthiness as a logical reasoner, 
is no argument against the principle itself; and as 
this principle in one or other of its modifications 
is held very generally, and as, in the degree in which 
it is held, it must ever have considerable effect on 
theological opinion, it is worth examining the 
grounds on which it is usually rested. These are 
stated by Dr. Arnold as follows :— 

“If this be not so,” he says in proof of the prin- 
ciple in question, “and if the sense of the Scriptures 
as to any important point may fairly be doubted by 
honest and sensible men, it seems to me no bet- 
ter than a mockery to call them the rule of faith; 
and it is imputing an obscurity to God’s revela- 
tion, such as attaches to the works of no philosopher 
and no human legislator'’.” 

Now it will not be attempted here to dispute the 
correctness of this reasoning, except with such per- 
sons as conceive themselves to acquiesce in Bishop 
Butler’s argument in the second part of his Anal- 
ogy ; but all such persons are seriously requested 
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to reflect how much of that argument, particularly 
the parts contained in the 3rd and 6th chapters, 
turns on the assumption that we have no knowledge 
at all ἃ priori what degree of information it were 
to be expected that God would give us in a revela- 
tion, or with what degree of distinctness He would 
communicate it, or indeed of the purpose with 
which any revelation would be given us at all; 
and therefore that it is of course frivolous to object 
to particular interpretations of it as implying an 
obscurity which, for aught we know, may have 
been intended. This assumption holds no acci- 
dental or supplementary place in Bishop Butler’s 
system: it is not one which we may set aside for 
further consideration, and yet acquiesce in the gene- 
ral tenor of his argument; but is his sole answer 
to a principal class of objections. Yet every one 
must at once perceive, that the very contradictory 
of this is assumed in the foregoing observation of 
Dr. Arnold. 

‘‘Upon supposition,” says Bishop Butler, “ of” 
God’s “ affording us light and instruction by revela- 
tion additional to what He has afforded us by rea- 
son and experience, we are in no sort judges by 
what methods and in what proportion it were to be 
expected that this supernatural light and instruc- 
tion would be afforded us.” Dr. Arnold, on the 
contrary, takes it for granted, that it would be 
afforded by such methods and in such proportion, 
as to make it impossible that on “any important 
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point” “any honest and sensible man” should be 
left in doubt. 

“We are wholly ignorant,” Bishop Butler tells 
us, “how far or in what manner God would inter- 
pose miraculously to qualify them to whom He 
should originally make the revelation, for communi- 
cating the knowledge given by it, and to secure their 
doing it to the age in which they should live, and 
to secure its being transmitted to posterity. We 
are equally ignorant whether the evidence of it 
would be certain, or highly probable, or doubtful.... 
Nay, we are not in any sort able to judge whether 
it were to have been expected that the revelation 
should have been committed to writing, or left to 
be handed down, and consequently corrupted, by 
verbal tradition.” Dr. Arnold on the other hand 
expects all men to agree with him, that to suppose 
a divine revelation, not merely not committed to 
writing, but not written in the most precise and 
definite terms, is a self-evident absurdity. 

According to Bishop Butler, “ those who will tho- 
roughly examine into revelation will find it worth 
remarking, that there are several ways vf arguing, 
which, though just with regard to other writings, 
are not applicable to Scripture...We cannot argue, 
for instance, that this cannot be the sense or in- 
tent of such a passage of Scripture, for if it had, it 
would have been expressed more plainly...yet we 
may justly argue thus with respect to common 
books.” According to Dr. Arnold, no rational 
man will “ impute to God’s revelation” “an obscu- 

VOL, I. Bb 
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rity” such as does not “attach to the works” of 
human philosophers and legislators. 

Lastly, in order to form a just estimate of the 
line of argument here adopted by Dr. Arnold, and 
by half the Protestant world before his time, it may 
be useful to meditate on the following sentence :— 

‘* But it may be said,” proceeds Bishop Butler, 
“that a revelation in some of the above mentioned 
circumstances, one e.g. which was not committed 
to writing, and thus secured against danger of 
corruption, would not have answered its purpose ; 
I ask, What purpose? It would not have answered 
all the purposes which it has now answered, and in 
the same degree; but it would have answered 
others, or the same in different degrees; and which 
of these were the purposes of God and best fell in 
with His general government, we could not at all 
have determined beforehand. Now since it has 
been shown that we have no principles of reason 
upon which to judge beforehand how it were to be 
expected revelation should have been left, or what 
was most suitable to the divine plan of government 
in any of the forementioned respects, it must be 
quite frivolous to object afterwards as to any of 
them, against its being left in one way rather than 
another: for this would be to object against things 
upon account of their being different from expec- 
tations which have been shown to be without 
reason.” 

This doctrine of Bishop Butler’s is here put for- 
ward principally for its intrinsic importance, as 
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exhibiting the whole subject of Biblical interpreta- 
tion in a light too little considered by the Protes- 
tant world. ‘There is, however, another and sub- 
ordinate reason for noticing it. For if, as the 
writer believes, Bishop Butler’s Analogy is one of 
the works which Dr. Arnold holds up as a standard 
of correct thought, in that case the fact that he has 
overlooked the radical incompatibility of his own 
primary principle with the above leading feature of 
Bishop Butler’s system, becomes a fresh proof of 
that crudity of judgment, which in a former in- 
stance has already been pointed out, and of which 
it is of some consequence that Dr. Arnold’s readers 
should be aware. 

But to proceed upon the line which Dr. Arnold 
has marked out. After disposing of a certain por- 
tion of Scripture as unessential, he goes on to show 
that this portion is not wholly without a use; and 
here again we are met with a fresh exhibition of 
vague thought, such as surprises one in a person of 
Dr. Arnold’s reputation. Speaking of “the true 
way of reasoning,” he says, “* What is noticed indi- 
- rectly, or not so clearly as to prevent fair diffe- 
rences of interpretation, it regards as unessential 
and undetermined, as a means of trying men’s love 
of the truth, together with their charity; their 
love of truth in endeavouring to arrive at a proba- 
ble conclusion for themselves as to the mind of the 
Spirit, their charity in not presuming to force their 
own conclusions on others, nor condemning them 
for concluding differently.” 
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Now’, to pass over the petitio principi involved 
in the word “fair,” and the identical proposition 
[of “regarding undetermined what is noticed not 
so clearly as to prevent fair differences of in- 
terpretation,” Dr. Arnold appears to conceive 
that the love and desire of Truth can exist apart 
from the fear of missing it, or that it is a kind 
of curiosity; in other words that] a man’s love 
of truth may be shown by mathematical inves- 
tigations....... 

BARS Every one who thinks it possible that the 
Scripture anathemas refer to a right acceptance of 
the texts relating to the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, and to Jesus Christ having come in the 
flesh, must surely feel some degree of fear lest he 
should miss their right meaning through his own 
fault. And so far forth as his love for his neighbour 
equals his love for himself, he must have a similar 
feeling for others. What he would think rash in 
himself, he must think rash in them. What he 
would think irreverent in himself, he must think 
irreverent in them. On the whole he will feel 
bound to act towards them, as charity to them, to 
others, and to himself, would direct him to act to- 
wards rash and irreverent people. This feeling, 
and the sense of obligation, are altogether indepen- 
dent of any assurance that the person acknow- 
ledging them has attained to the true meaning of the 


1 [The rest of these Remarks are only in the shape of notes, 
sometimes expressed only by means of detached words and 
phrases, or by sentences crossed out as faulty in composition. | 
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texts in question; indeed is [are] compatible with 
the most absolute doubt about them. It is possible 
[for men] to see that certain methods of inquiry 
are rash and irreverent, without pronouncing any 
opinion on the truth of the conclusion to which they 
have been led thereby. Common sense tells us 
how men inquire when they think much depends 
on the result of their inquiry....... 

Let us turn to another writer, whose reasonings 
are directed to the proof of two points; first, that 
it is presumptuous in any man or set of men to 
think it necessary for other men to adopt their 
phraseology in the explanation of the Scripture 
Mysteries; next, that it cannot be a matter of 
any consequence to any individual whether the 
sense in which he understands the Scripture Mys- 
teries is true or false. ‘The great moral duty,” 
he says, “of the will, in relation to the understand- 
ing, is Veracity. The impressions which every 
individual receives, the reflected truths, which after 
proper examination are found to be permanent on - 
the understanding, should be sacred to Veracity. 
I need not add that this duty is peculiarly incum- 
bent on the Christian, respecting the religious 
truths which he finds in the Scriptures...... Let 
them [who have courage to think] beware of su- 
perstitious fear in the investigation of religious 
truth ; let them encourage in their souls an habitual 
attention to the duty of Veracity, and read the 
Scriptures with a firm determination of not de- 
ceiving themselves, for the sake of a false internal 
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peace with early prejudices; and, still more, of not 
concealing from others whatever impressions may 
have assumed a clear and prominent character 
during the examination of the Sacred Writings. 
Since subjective religious truths, i.e. the impres- 
sions which the Scriptures leave on each individual, 
have not been made by God a matter of Obedience 
to any authorized judge of truth; since the mean- 
ing of the Scriptures has been left unlimited by the 
judgment of any external authority, it must be 
supposed that it is the intention of Providence that 
the Scriptures be studied, in common, by all those 
who acknowledge their authority ; and, if such be 
the purpose of the Divine Mind, it must be a duty 
of all Christians not to deceive each other as to the 
results of their respective perceptions of the sense 
of the Scriptures. To act otherwise, must be a sin 
of Falsehood ; it must be ‘holding the truth in un- 
righteousness, or, translating more literally, < in 
injustice ;’ for what injustice can exceed that which 
is done to mankind, when any one casts into the 
common treasury of intellectual experience, as his 
own Zruth, as the real impression on his mind, 
that which is entirely unlike that impression ? Such 
a deliberate Ze, in relation to the Scriptures, must 
be hateful in the eyes of God.” B. White’s Heresy 
and Orthodoxy, pp. 32, 33. 

In this passage there is something peculiarly 
curious, and this not solely on its own account. 
Doubts concerning religious truth, e.g. about the 
truth of the Object of worship proposed on the 
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orthodox system, evidently impose some moral ob- 
ligation upon us. It cannot be that there is nothing 
we ought to do in consequence of being in a state 
of doubt, which we ought not equally to have done, 
were we in a state of disbelief. Mr. Blanco White's 
acuteness will not permit him to admit this. He 
confesses that, if persons feel doubt about the ex- 
istence of a God, they are to act as if they had no 
such doubts, “to hope against hope,” that such 
conduct is a proof of faith, and produces higher de- 
grees of it. But he does not allow that they ought 
so to act in the case of doubt concerning the Object 
of Orthodoxy. Yet he feels at the same time that 
such doubt must impose an obligation, and he in- 
vents one. He considers the doubt to be a call 
upon the person feeling it to record his doubt for 
the benefit of others....... 

This throws light on a school of theological opinion, 
whieh has other writers besides those which have 
been mentioned. A celebrated Essay on the Love 
of Truth has spoken of that virtue in a way to 
confuse it with the love of Knowledge. 

‘¢ He who would cultivate,” the author says, “an 
habituai devotion to Truth, must be solicitous in 
the first place to avoid error; and consequently 
must in all cases prefer doubt to the reception of 
falsehood, or to the admission of any conclusion on 
insufficient evidence. One who has an aversion to 
doubt, and is anxious to make up his mind, and to 
come to some conclusion on every question that is 
discussed, must be content to rest many of his 
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opinions on very slight grounds; since no one in- 
dividual is competent to investigate fully all dis- 
putable points. Such a one, therefore, is no lover 
of Truth; nor is in the right way to attain it on 
any point. He may more reasonably hope this, 
who, though he may on many points perceive some 
(and perhaps a great) preponderance of probability 
on this or that side, is contented to come to a 
‘decisive conclusion, only on those few which he 
has been enabled thoroughly to investigate. 

« The fault I have been speaking of, is one which 
men are the less likely to detect in themselves, from 
this circumstance; that in many practical cases, it 
is necessary to come to some decision speedily, even 
though we may not have before us the fullest evi- 
dence that we could desire, or even that we might 
hope, were more time allowed us, to obtain. The 
physician may be compelled to prescribe, or the 
general to give his orders, immediately, and with- 
out waiting to examine all the reasons on both 
sides ; because delay would be as pernicious as mis- 
take. In cases of this kind, the utmost we can do 
is to make up our minds according to the best rea- 
sons that occur; and though we are not called on, 
even then, to come to any certain conclusion in our 
own minds, if there are no grounds for it; yet we 
must act as if we were certain. And the habit is 
often in this manner acquired, of forming our 
opinions as hastily as our practical decisions; and 
that too, even in cases where no immediate step is 
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taken,—no danger, equal to the danger of error, to 
be incurred by remaining in suspense.” 

The writer of this passage plainly declares, that 
religious truth is mainly a matter, not of practice 
but of opinion, in spite of there being “ cases,” and 
those many, where it is otherwise; and that, there- 
fore, doubts about it involve the necessity of a sus- 
pension of judgment....... 

In another place he observes, that there is no 
real force in an objection which is sometimes urged 
against the pursuit of Truth; viz. that “it is not 
even desirable, were it possible to bring the mind 
into a state of perfectly unbiassed indifference, so 
as to weigh the evidence in each case with com- 
plete impartiality.” 

‘The evidence,” he continues, “for the truth of 
the Christian religion, it is said, a good man must 
wish, and ought to wish, to find satisfactory ; one 
who loves and practices virtue, cannot be, and 
ought not to be, ¢ndifferent as to the question 
whether there be or be not a God who will reward 
it. This objection arises, I conceive, from an indis- 
tinct and confused notion of the sense of the terms 
employed. A candid and unbiassed state of mind, 
which is sometimes called ¢nd?fference or impartial- 
ity, i.e. of the judgment, does not imply an indiffer- 
ence of the wid/,—an absence of all ewzsh on either 
side, but merely an absence of all influence of the 
wishes in forming our decision, all leaning of the 
judgment on the side of inclination,—all perversion 
of the evidence in consequence. ‘That we should 
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wish to find Truth on one side rather than the 
other, is, in many cases, not only unavoidable, but 
commendable; but to think that true which we 
wish, without impartially weighing the evidence on 
both sides, is undeniably a folly, though a very 
common one...... If a scheme be proposed to any 
one, for embarking his capital in some speculation 
by which he is to gain immense wealth, he will 
doubtless wish to find that the expectations held 
out are well founded; but we should call him very 
imprudent, if (as many do) he should suffer this 
wish to bias his judgment, and should believe, on 
insufficient grounds, the fair promises held out to 
him; his wishes, we should say, were both natural 
and wise; but since they could not render the 
event more probable, it was most unwise to allow 
them to influence his decision. In like manner, (to 
take the instance above alluded to,) a good man 
will indeed wish to find the evidence of the Chris- 
tian religion satisfactory ; but a wise man will not 
for that reason think it satisfactory, but will weigh 
the evidence the more carefully, on account of the 
importance of the question.” 

[It is here supposed that the deference due to 
any professed religious truth, varies with the 
probability that it is true, not in any degree with 
its importance. ]...... The points fixed by the Creeds 
are the only ones, on which there is not a safest 
course. 

It was observed by the great M. Pascal’, con- 


1 Pensées, c. 7. 
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cerning the truths of religion, that even supposing 
their evidence to be, as sceptics assert, so inconclu- 
sive as to leave us altogether in doubt whether they 
are true or not; supposing it to be even as likely as 
not that they are a groundless fiction ; still, even in 
this case, we are bound, on all the common princi- 
ples of prudence, to take for granted their truth, 
and to regulate all the details of our conduct as if 
we were certain of them. For, that even on this 
supposition, our case would be like that of persons 
playing at a game of chance, whose interest it ob- 
viously is, to hazard a small sum on the chance of 
gaining a great one, wherever that chance is any 
thing like an even one. 

Supposing, for instance, that I am any thing like 
as likely as not to gain a £1000. prize in the lot- 
tery by paying 20 shillings for a ticket, even though 
Iam at the same time as likely as not to draw a 
blank, still it is obvicusly my interest to run the 
risk. And similarly, supposing it to be as likely as 
not that I may obtain eternal happiness in exchange 
for eternal misery, by leading a religious life, even 
though I am at the same time as likely as not, to 
gain nothing by it, it is surely not overstating the 
matter, to say, that in common prudence, I am 
bound to hazard a trifling temporary self-denial, 
which, at worst, will be but thrown away, and 
which is as likely as not to prove of incalculable 
advantage. 

Such is the argument of Pascal, which admits 
of being extended thus :— 
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On the principles of games of chance, supposing 
the chances even, whether I shall draw a prize or a 
blank, it is worth paying £50. on the chance of 
drawing £100.; for if I lose, I shall lose only 
£50., and if I gain I shall gain £50., and I am as 
likely to gain as to lose. 

Again, supposing it two to one against my gain- 
ing, yet, if the gain, supposing me to gain, is twice 
as great as the loss will be, supposing me to lose, 
still the chance will be worth running ;—which 
will be the case, if I pay £33. 6s. 8d. on the chance 
of £100.; for if I lose, I lose only £33. 6s. 8d.—if 
I gain, I gain £66. 13s. 4d. 

Again, supposing the chances against me three 
to one; still I might risk £25. to gain £75. 

On supposing then ninety-nine to one against 
me, I might risk £1. to gain £99. 

[With so great a prize then as eternal life in 
view, the risk of this life, though on a very small 
chance, is even justified on the principles of cal- 
culation. ]..... 

In the affairs of this life, men know well enough 
what is meant by the safest course. In religion, a 
difficulty arises from the dread of superstition. 

When you must necessarily act on one of two 
views of a subject, it does not follow that the most 
probable of the two is the safest to act upon; one 
may be indefinitely improbable, and the other next 
to certain, and yet it may be safest to act as if the 
first was true, and the second false. On the con- 
trary, in matters of mere speculation, when two 
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views can be taken of a subject, that which has a 
preponderance of probability in its favour is that 
which we must suppose true....... 

When one person undertakes to prove a point 
which another disputes, he seems to place himself 
in the position of an aggressor, and is supposed to 
fail of his object, if his proofs fall short of demon- 
stration. Hence the disadvantage in which any 
one places himself by volunteering an argument. 
He is not only expected to show his view more 
probable than its opposite, but the only possible 
one. If he does less than this, he is supposed in 
common matters to leave things as he found them, 
and in matters of religion to furnish his own refu- 
tation; for it is assumed that in such matters 
proofs short of what may be thought possible, are 
as disproofs. 

Nearly all disputes in practical matters may be 
traced to a difference of opinion about the onus 
probandi. There are few cases in which each party 
is not nearly agreed as to the amount of evidence 
brought forward on either side. It is seldom that 
the party affirming will not admit their proof to be 
incomplete, and that the party denying will not 
admit it to amount to something; but they differ 
in this, that the one feels justified in affirming till 
his proof has been altogether destroyed,—the other 
in denying till it has been completed. 

The Atheist does not deny that there are argu- 
ments for the existence of a God; the believer does 
not deny that there are arguments against it; but 
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the one contends that it is absurd to believe till the 
affirmation has been demonstrated, the other that 
it is absurd to disbelieve till the negative has 
been so. 

The Deist does not deny that the evidence for a 
Revelation amounts to something, nor the believer 
that it is short of what we might conceive possible, 
but the latter thinks any evidence enough, the for- 
mer any supposed defect of evidence a refutation. 

In almost every case, the one party argues that 
there is some proof, admitting at the same time 
that it is inconclusive ; the other that the proof is 
not conclusive, admitting at the same time that it 
is something. 

“If saving faith,” says Mr. Blanco White, “ im- 
plies orthodoxy, i.e. acquiescence in a certain col- 
lection of abstract deductions from the Scriptures, 
as logically true, or properly inferred from the lan- 
guage of Scripture, and no higher and more certain 
means to attain this object have been given to men 
by God than their individual logical powers; the 
discovery of saving faith has an infinite number of 
chances against it, in respect to each individual: to 
use more definite language, the chance of success in 
the search after saving faith, is as one to the num- 
ber of sects and subdivisions of sects which now 
divide, and may still further subdivide, the Chris- 
tian world.” —Her. and Orth. p. 9. 

That is, my chance of getting at the Truth 
depends on processes of mind going on within 
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people whom I shall never see, nor hear, nor 
think of. 

«‘ All Catholics,” he says, “and most Protestants 
will probably unite in the reply, that absolute cer- 
tainty is inconsistent with our present state of ex- 
istence. To this I answer, that in regard to the 
appointment of any means to remove uncertainty, 
the All-wise Being could not want resources to 
produce in us the highest degree of moral confi- 
dence of which we are capable.” 

Yet Almighty God’s miraculous displays at Sinai 
were not sufficient to hinder the Israelites worship- 
ping the golden calf...... 


FRAGMENTS. 


1. Protestant Paralogisms. 


1. THAT, because St. Paul has declared that all 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament were “ given. 
by inspiration of God, and are profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness,”—therefore the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament together are the only things. 
which have ever been given by this inspiration, and 
that it is impious, damnable, and heretical to be- 
lieve a word that the Fathers say when it cannot 
be proved by sure and certain warrant from one or 
other of these documents. 

2. That, because a change discernible by the 
senses does not take place in the Eucharistic Bread 
and Wine on consecration,—therefore' a change not 
discernible cannot take place in them; i.e. that 
our senses contradict the doctrine of an insensible 
transubstantiation, because they prove that, if tran- 
substantiation takes place, it is insensible. 


1 {It must be observed, that the point here objected to by 
the author, is the argwment,—the unfairness of the reasoning 
on which the conclusion is maintained. | 
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3. That when our Lord blessed the Sacramental 
Elements, He may have meant only to say grace 
over them,—therefore this is certainly all He meant. 

4, That the 6th chapter of St. John can be ex- 
plained without reference to the Eucharist,—there- 
fore to believe it has such reference is illogical. 

5. That, when our Lord breathed on His Apos- 
tles and said, “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” &c., 
He may have only conveyed to them an earnest of 
what they should receive at Pentecost,—therefore 
it is certain He did no more. 

6. That, since our Lord did all that was neces- 
sary in order to complete our reconciliation,—there- 
fore to suppose that one of these things was the 
setting up of a Priesthood, is blasphemously to sup- 
pose that what He did for us was not sufficient to 
complete our reconciliation. 

7. That, since it is possible that the Ecclesiastical 
Polity implied in the Acts of the Apostles was in- 
tended only for decency and order,—therefore it 
cannot have been intended for any thing more. 

8. That the fate of Uzzah and Uzziah, Corah, 
Dathan and Abiram, may possibly be an exception! 
to St. Paul’s statement, “these things happened unto 
them for enamples,”— therefore they must be so. 

9. That the passages in Scripture, which seem 
to imply an intermediate state, can be explained 
away,—therefore to believe an intermediate state is 
absurd. 


1 [ Vide, however, Jude 11. ] 
VOL. 1. Cc 
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10. That the words, “ He that believeth not shall 
be damned,” need not necessarily refer to every 
Christian, and, if so, perhaps not to the doctrine of 
the Trinity,—therefore they certainly do not refer 
to that doctrine. 

11. In like manner it has been urged that Abra- 
ham may not have known the heinousness of human 
sacrifice, and that therefore we may talk as if we 
were sure he did not. 


2. The Erastians. 


The recognition of Civil Government, as the pri- 
mary source of Church authority, was among the 
first steps adopted by the Reformers both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. Luther, Zuinglius, and 
Cranmer all considered themselves as dependent on 
their respective Rulers, and to this circumstance 
they owed that large share of secular patronage 
which enabled them to shake off the Papal Power : 
nor does the principle on which they acted appear 
to have been ever questioned by their followers, till 
Calvin erected his Genevan platform, and claimed 
for it the Power of the Keys in the full extent in 
which it had been asserted by the Church of Rome. 

It was in opposition to this claim that Thomas 
Leiber, commonly known by the name of Erastus, 
wrote his famous Treatise de Excommunicatione, 
in which he systematized the crude notions of the 
first Reformers respecting the dependence of Church 
on State, and maintained them so ably, that his 
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successors have been unable to devise any new ar- 
gument in addition to his. The Pastoral Office, 
according to him, was only persuasive, like that of 
a Professor of Sciences in relation to his voluntary 
students, without any Power of the Keys annexed. 
The Lord’s Supper, and other ordinances of the 
Gospel, were to be free and open to all. | The 
Minister might dissuade the vicious and unqualified 
from communicating, but might not reject them, 
nor inflict any kind of censures; the punishment 
of all offences whether of a civil or religious nature 
being reserved to the Civil Magistrate. Thus his 
system entirely removed all that spiritual jurisdic- 
tion and coercive power over the consciences of 
men which had been claimed by Popes, Prelates, 
and Presbyteries; and reduced the Church to a 
mere creature of the State. It may be amusing 
to know that among the many topics now in vogue 
on this subject, which originated with him, the 
plausible phrase zmperium in imperio is one. At 
what time he composed this treatise is not precisely 
known; its publication, however, which was de- 
layed till six years after his death, was so timed as 
to add very materially to its celebrity in England. 
In this country the source of Ecclesiastical au- 
thority did not come under discussion till after it 
had been long agitated on the Continent: a fear on 
the one hand of offending the Queen by questioning 
her supremacy, and on the other of unchurching 
the foreign Protestants, had made our Bishops 
especially cautious of advancing any claim to a 
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Divine right. Nor was it till after the constitution 
of the Primitive Church had been thoroughly ex- 
amined, and till a length of time had allowed men’s 
minds to recover from the unsettling effects of the 
Reformation, that our Divines seem to have opened 
their eyes to the nature and extent of the Apostoli- 
cal Commission. The first person who seems to 
have arrived at just views on this subject, was 
Hooker’s intimate friend, the learned Saravia. 
Hooker himself, at the time when he composed 
the seventh Book of his Ecclesiastical Polity, in- 
forms us that his own mind had undergone a 
gradual change respecting it; and that having for- 
merly thought Episcopacy one (perhaps the best) 
among the many admissible forms of Church Gov- 
ernment, he now began to think it essential to the 
very being of a Church. But the first public occa- 
sion on which the Divine right of the Successors of 
the Apostles was brought prominently forward, 
was in the year 1588, when Richard Bancroft, at 
the suggestion of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
preached his famous sermon at Paul’s Cross. At 
this crisis Erastus’s work was first published, as if 
reserved for the occasion, and his opinions and ar- 
guments were gladly adopted by political Church- 
men and lukewarm Calvinists, who from this time 
have gone by the name Erastians. 

A curious account of the proceedings of this 
party in the Assembly of Divines, and in the Par- 
liament of 1645, is given at length in Neal’s His- 
tory of the Puritans, where it is amusing to observe 
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how much they were able to perplex the Presbyte- 
rians with questions which an Apostolical Christian 
would have had no difficulty in answering. 

Among the reasons which have contributed to 
the spread of Erastianism in this country, one is 
the confusion of thought which has been caused by 
the Union of Church and State. The complicated 
interweaving of Ecclesiastical and Civil Offices 
which is effected by the English Law, renders it 
difficult to distinguish clearly between them. Ex- 
communication is followed by civil punishments ; 
Baptism by civil rights ; Marriage within the pale 
of the Church is necessary to legitimatize children ; 
Property cannot be bequeathed except through the 
intervention of Ecclesiastical Courts: and on the 
other hand, the consent of the civil authorities is 
rendered necessary for the exercise of every part of 
Kcclesiastical Discipline. Thus, almost every act 
of every Ecclesiastical officer has in it something of 
a civil character, arising, not out of the nature of 
his office, but from the Law of the Land. 

Every Clergyman who baptizes or marries, con- 
veys privileges which, as a Clergyman, he is in no 
way commissioned to convey; and every Bishop 
who should venture to excommunicate, would by 
that act take away privileges with which, as a 
Bishop, he could have no right to interfere. Now, 
so far forth as our Bishops and Clergy are empow- 
ered to do this, they are creatures of the State,— 
simple magistrates acting under the Civil Govern- 
ment; and since almost all their ministerial acts 
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have this effect in some degree or other, it is natu- 
ral that half-thinking people should regard their 
whole ministry as civil, and dependent on the 
State. This confusion, however, may appear to be 
in some respects cleared up by the following obser- 
vations of Dupin, who points out a very broad and 
intelligible distinction between powers essentially 
Ecclesiastical, and essentially Civil. 

«There are,” says that able writer, “two most 
noble and excellent societies among men, the Civil 
and Ecclesiastical; of which, though the same per- 
sons are members of both, and for that reason they 
may seem to vulgar eyes confused and intermixed 
with one another, yet in reality they are powers of 
a different Aznd and nature, and tend by different 
means to different ends. 

« The end of the Ecclesiastical society is eternal 
life, but of the Civil, peace and tranquillity to the 
commonwealth ; and since these ends are sundry, 
and wholly separate from one another, it is no 
wonder that the means which conduce to them are 
plainly different from each other. For no man can 
attain to eternal life but by those actions which 
flow from the freest motions of his we//, proceeding 
from the love of God; from whence it is the busi- 
ness of religion to dispose and cultivate the minds 
of men by Faith and Piety, that they may willingly 
and freely obey the commandments of Christ. But 
on the other hand, it makes no difference as to the 
tranquillity of the commonwealth, whether its laws 
be observed willingly or otherwise, so they be ob- 
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served ; and therefore it is the business of the Civil 
society to tale care that they be observed, which is 
effected by fear of temporal punishment and death. 
In a word, the power of the Civil society hath the 
bodies of men for its object, but the authority of the 
Ecclesiastical regards their souls. Wherefore, see- 
ing bodies are subject to force and compulsion, it is 
their office who are governors of the Civil society, 
to punish offenders and put them to death. But 
since force cannot touch the souls of men, it must 
follow that the Ecclesiastical society hath no power 
to use external force, nor to reduce sinners in any 
other way from their sinful courses, but by prayers 
and precepts, which, if they will not obey, it can 
inflict no other punishment upon them but excom- 
munication, by which they are denounced unworthy 
of the Church’s society and eternal life. In the 
last place, the laws of Civil societies regard the 
good and tranquillity of the Commonwealth; but 
contrariwise, there is no other end of Ecclesiastical 
laws but to keep the sanctity and purity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine and Discipline sound and undefiled. 

‘* From these principles, which are most evident 
and sure, it follows that the Power of the Church 
is wholly spiritual, and does not in the least reach 
the temporal rights or goods of Kings or other 
men; so that neither Kings can be deposed, nor 
private persons be deprived in any manner of what 
they have, by mere Ecclesiastical power. Where- 
fore a great difference is to be observed between 
the power and him that useth and exerciseth the 
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power. For it may so happen, that he who useth 
the power, may be subject to another power, though 
that power which he exerciseth is subject to no 
power. ‘The same man may at the same time be a 
member both of the Civil and Ecclesiastical society, 
and therefore by different personal relations be sub- 
ject both to the Ecclesiastical and Civil power: but 
then it doth not follow from hence, in the least, on 
this hand, that the Civil power which he may have 
is subject to the Ecclesiastical, or, on the other, 
that the Ecclesiastical is subject to the Civil. Thus 
Bishops are subject to the Regal power in Civil 
matters, but so that the Episcopal power is not 
subject to the Civil power. And therefore a King 
or Emperor cannot constitute or depose a Bishop 
by Civil authority and force. In like manner 
Kings are subject unto Bishops and the Chief Pon- 
tiff in matters Spiritual; but they cannot be made 
or deposed by Ecclesiastical authority. 

“« Wherefore, though it is out of all doubt that 
Kings are subject to the Spiritual, and Bishops to 
the Temporal power; yet we must not from hence 
assert, that the Ecclesiastical power is subject to the 
Civil, or the Civil to the Ecclesiastical ; because 
both these powers are of a sundry different nature, 
and wholly dependent upon God, by whom they are 
so instituted that neither of them can do any thing 
against the other, notwithstanding the Spiritual is 
more noble than the Temporal power.” 

According to this statement of M. Dupin, it will 
readily be perceived, that the Civil and Ecclesiasti- 
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cal powers, however combined in the person of the 
same officers, are essentially distinct : that this dis- 
tinction arises from no nicely drawn fancy, but 
from the broadest and most obvious principles ; and 
that the dependence of the officers of the Church on 
the State, in respect of that part of their ministry 
which is civil, in no way implies total dependence, 
nor interferes with their fullest liberty in matters 
Spiritual. 

It is true, indeed, that in this country, under the 
existing laws, a recognition of this liberty would 
cause the inconveniences of imperium in imperio : 
but this does not arise out of the nature of HEccle- 
siastical power, the independence of which (though 
admitted to the fullest extent) could lead to no col- 
lision between the officers of Church and State 
while they adhered strictly to their respective com- 
missions. What it does arise from is the perplexed 
character of the English law, by which the officers 
of the Church are in every ministerial act compel- 
led to exceed their commissions. Jesus Christ 
never commissioned His Apostles or their Successors 
to give to children civil privileges, by admitting 
them into His Kingdom; but a Clergyman of the 
Church of England can neither baptize without 
conferring civil privileges, nor refuse to baptize 
without withholding them. Thus, in the first place 
the law compels him to exceed his commission, and 
in-the second makes this an excuse for controlling 
him in the exercise of his commission. 

If this and similar matters were simplified, as 
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they might easily be, Erastianism would probably 
become less common, or at least Erastians would 
have less excuse for their errors. 

Calvinism, such as it existed in the 16th century, 
amidst all its errors had two truths. Though its 
Articles of Faith were erroneous, yet it asserted 
that a true faith was necessary to salvation: and 
though its discipline was a human invention, yet it 
asserted that Church authority was from God. 

Against these two truths of Calvinism were 
forged the doctrines of Arminius and Erastus ; the 
former asserting that mere opinions were matters 
of indifference, the latter that the Church was a 
mere creature of the State. 

It is a remarkable fact, that from the restoration 
of Charles II. to the present day, Calvinism, Eras- 
tianism, and Arminianism, have, like Herod and 
Pontius Pilate, been made friends together to carry 
on a joint war against Apostolical Christianity. 
In this war the last acts of Convocation are a very 
important stage; and at the present crisis deserve 
particular attention, especially considered in con- 
nexion with the previous history of the contending 
Pavties::.... 


3. The Arminians. 


It is commonly, but [inconsiderately] asserted, 
that Archbishop Laud and those who thought and 
acted with him, were Arminians. Certainly they 
did agree with the Arminians in some points in 
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which these differed from the Calvinists, but then, 
these points were neither characteristic of the Ar- 
minian system nor yet peculiar to it; and what is 
more, there existed at that time in England, a party 
who did hold all the characteristic tenets of the Ar- 
minians, and corresponded with them, and who, 
though during the reign of Charles I. they sided 
with the Archbishop, yet afterwards showed them- 
selves very warm and constant opponents of his 
surviving friends and their followers. ‘To group 
two such parties together under a common name, is 
an unnecessary confusion; and to avoid it I shall 
call the Archbishop and his friends the Apostolical 
party. With this preface, I proceed to the history 
of the party properly called Arminians. 

James Van Harmin, otherwise called Arminius, 
was born at Oudewater in Holland, in 1560. He 
received his early education from a Catholic Priest, 
but afterwards studied at Utrecht, Leyden, and 
Geneva; he then visited Padua, and travelled in 
Italy. In 1588, he became a distinguished preacher 
at Amsterdam, and three years afterwards made 
himself generally notorious by the opinions which 
have since gone by his name. In 1603, he was 
elected Professor, at Leyden, and died in 1609. 
The following year, his followers presented to the 
States of Holland, a Remonstrance against certain 
of the Calvinists, from whence they are sometimes 
called Remonstrants. Conferences were held be- 
tween them and the Calvinists in 1611 and 1613, 
and in 1618 was convoked the famous Synod of 
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Dort, in which they were excommunicated, their 
religious assemblies suppressed, and their ministers 
deprived of their benefices. 

The original difference between the Arminians 
and Calvinists was professedly confined to what 
are called the jive points, relative to the doctrines 
of predestination and grace. “ But,” says Mosheim, 
“after the Synod of Dort, their system underwent 
a remarkable change, and assumed an aspect that 
distinguished it entirely from that of all other 
Christian Churches. For then they gave an expla- 
nation of these jive articles, almost equivalent to a 
denial of the necessity of divine succours in the 
work of conversion and in the paths of virtue. 
Nay, they went still farther, and bringing the 
greatest part of the doctrines of Christianity before 
the tribunal of reason, they modified them conside- 
Lao liygeecens Arminius was undoubtedly the inventor 
of this new form of doctrine, and taught it to his 
disciples, but it was first digested into a regular sys- 
tem by Episcopius......The great and ultimate end 
the Arminians seem to have in view is, that Chris- 
tians, though divided in their opinions, may be 
united in fraternal charity, and thus formed into 
one community, notwithstanding the diversity of 
their theological opinions.” So far Mosheim'. Ac- 
cording to Le Clerk, their definition of Christian 
excludes only the following persons: (1.) qui sunt 
idolatria contaminati, (2.) qui minime habent Scrip- 
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turam pro fidei norma, (3.) qui impuris moribus 
sancta Christi praecepta conculeant, (4.) aut qui 
denique alios religionis causa vexant. 

The opinions of Arminius were first introduced 
into England by the well-known Joun Hates, 
whose followers have designated him by the title, 
“the ever memorable.” Mr. Hales, who had been 
bred a Calvinist, attended the Synod of Dort, in 
company with Sir Dudley Carlton, the English Am- 
bassador, and there contracted an intimacy with 
Episcopius, the effects of which are discernible in 
the following extracts from his writings. 

“It hath been the common disease of Christians 
from the beginning, not to content themselves with 
that measure of Faith which God and the Scrip- 
tures have expressly afforded us...... but upon pre- 
tence of Church authority which is none, or tradi- 
tion which for the most part is but a figment, they 
have peremptorily concluded, and confidently im- 
posed upon others, a necessity of entertaining con- 
clusions of that nature, and to strengthen them- 
selves have broken out into divisions and factions... 
Hence arose all those ancient and many separations 
among Christians occasioned by Arianism, Euty- 
chianism, Sabellianism, &c., which, indeed, are but 
names of Schism, howsoever in the common lan- 
guage of the Fathers, heresies...... Can any man 
avouch that Arius, Nestorius, and others that 
taught erroneously concerning the Trinity or the 
person of our Saviour, did maliciously invent what 
they taught, and not rather fall upon it by error 
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and mistake? Till that be done, and upon good 
evidence, we will think no worse of all parties 
than needs we must; and take these rents in the 
Church to be at the worst but Schisms upon mat- 
ters of opinion.” (Tract on Schism, p. 212.) 

Again, “ Were Liturgies and public forms of ser- 
vice so framed, that they admitted not of particular 
and private fancies, but contained only such things 
as in which all Christians do agree, Schisms on 
opinion were utterly vanished. For consider of all 
the Liturgies that either are, or ever have been, 
and remove from them whatsoever is scandalous to 
any party, and leave nothing but what all agree on, 
and the event shall be, that the public service and 
honour of God shall no wise suffer. Prayer, con- 
fession, thanksgiving, reading of Scriptures, expo- 
sition of Scripture, administration of the Sacra- 
ments in the plainest and simplest manner, were 
matter enough to furnish out a sufficient Liturgy, 
though nothing either of private opinion or of 
Church pomp, &c. did interpose itself.” ibid. p. 215. 

Again, “They do but abuse themselves and 
others, that would persuade us that Bishops, by 
Christ's institution, have any superiority over other 
men, farther than of reverence.” p. 994. 

Again, in a tract on “The Lord’s Supper,” 
having argued against the necessity of using any 
words of consecration, he proceeds :—* And ‘in 
truth, to speak my opinion, I see no great harm 
that would ensue, were the words of institution 
quite omitted. Certainly, thus much good would 
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follow, that some part (and not a little one) of the 
superstition that adheres to that action, by reason 
of an ungrounded conceit of the necessity and force 
of the words in it, would forthwith pill off and fall 
away.” p. 47. 

His opinion concerning the nature of this Sacra- 
ment he sums up as follows :— 

“(1.) In the Communion there is nothing given 
but bread and wine. (2.) The bread and wine are 
signs indeed, but not of any thing there exhibited, 
but of something given long since, even of Christ 
given for us upon the Cross, sixteen hundred years 
ago and more. (3.) Jesus Christ is eaten at the 
Communion Table 2 no sense, neither spiritually, 
by virtue of any thing done there, nor really, nei- 
ther metaphorically nor literally. Indeed that 
which is eaten (I mean the bread) is called Christ 
by a metaphor ; but it is eaten truly and properly. 
(4.) The spiritual eating of Christ is common to all 
places as well as the Lord’s table. 

«‘ Lastly, the uses and ends of the Lord’s Supper 
can be no more than such as are mentioned in the 
Scriptures, and they are but two. (1.) The com- 
memoration of the death and passion of the Son -of 
God; specified by Himself at the institution of the 
ceremony. (2.) To testify our union with Christ, 
and communion with one another; which end St. 
Paul hath taught us. 

«In these few conclusions the whole doctrine 
and use of the Lord’s Supper is fully set down, and 
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whoso leadeth you beyond this doth but abuse you. 
Quicquid ultra queritur non intelligitur'.” 

After this exhibition of Mr. Hales’s opinions, the 
reader will doubtless wonder how he obtained pre- 
ferment from Archbishop Laud: of this Dr. Heylin 
gives us a curious account. He says, that on the 
circulation of Hales’s tract on Schism, the Arch- 
bishop sent for him to Lambeth, in hopes to gain 
the man, whose abilities he was well acquainted 
with. About nine o’clock in the morning he came 
to know his Grace’s pleasure, who took him into 
his garden, giving orders not to be disturbed upon 
any occasion. ‘There they continued in discourse 
till the bell rang to prayers; and after prayers, till 
dinner was ready; and after that, too, till the 
coming of the Lord Conway and some other per- 
sons of honour put a necessity upon some of his 
servants to give him notice how the time had passed 
away. So in they came, high-coloured, and almost 
panting for want of breath, enough. to show that 
there had been some heats between them, not then 
fully cooled. “1 was chance,” says Heylin, “to be 
there that day, and found Hales very glad to see 
me, as being himself a mere stranger there, and 
unknown to all. He told me afterwards that he 
found the Archbishop (whom he knew before for a 
nimble disputant) to be as well versed in books as 
business, and that he had been ferretted by him 
from one hole to another, till there was none left to 
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afford him any farther shelter; and that he was 
now resolved ¢o be orthodox, and declare himself a 
true son of the Church of England, both for doc- 
trine and discipline. That to this end he had ob- 
tained leave to call himself his Grace’s Chaplain, 
that naming him in his public prayers for his Lord 
and Patron, the greater notice might be taken of 
the alteration.” Cyprianus Anglicus, A.D. 1638. 
Another writer in the reign of Charles I. whose 
works have procured him great celebrity among 
the Arminian party, was Wru.tiam CHILLING- 
wortH. When at Oxford, he turned Papist, and 
shortly after returned to the Church of Kngland ; 
and considered that in each change he had done an 
act pleasing to God, for which he need feel no kind 
of shame, or even regret: indeed he gloried in them 
as a proof of his zeal for truth. ‘Though he ac- 
cepted preferment in the Church of England, and 
subscribed to its formule, he thought the damna- 
tory clauses of the Athanasian Creed unscriptural, 
and likewise the assertion in the twentieth Article, 
that “the Church has authority in controversies of 
Faith.” In his famous work, “The Religion of 
Protestants a safe way to Salvation,” it is his object 
to vindicate, not this or that Protestant community, 
but Protestantism as such; the essence of which he 
makes to consist in believing, “that the Scriptures 
are the word of God, and contain all things neces- 
sary to salvation,” and interpreting them, each per- 
son for himself, according to his sincere conviction. 
Hales was a very intimate friend of Chilling- 
VOL. I. pd 
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worth’s, and wrote his tract on Schism for him in 
particular. They were both great Royalists, pro- 
bably because they disliked the bigotry of the Pu- 
ritans; but the party who afterwards took up their 
opinions, and to whose admiration they owe their 
celebrity, were the chief instruments in bringing 
about the Revolution...... 


4. On the present state of the French Church. 


A Revolution so sudden and so complete as that 
of the three days of July, would necessarily leave a 
stunning effect on the minds of its immediate vic- 
tims. Its consequences would in the first instance 
be indistinctly and very partially felt, even by those 
whom it most affected. Old associations would for 
a time survive the circumstances which had sug- 
gested them; and lines of conduct which, with the 
change of regime, had changed their entire charac- 
ter, would still in many instances be continued on 
principles no longer applicable. 

Among Churchmen, in particular, this deadness 
to their altered position, exhibited itself in two dis- 
tinct forms. 1. Amvung the Royalists. 2. Among 
what we may term the Conservatives. 

1. The first of these classes, with a generous recol- 
lection of the sacrifices which Charles had made for 
their cause, still clung to the hope of his speedy 
and triumphant restoration. Without considering 
the disastrous weakness of their party, which nei- 
ther the advantage ground of possession, nor the 
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command of the military could uphold, they ima- 
gined that when these advantages had been trans- 
ferred to their enemies they might now acquire 
what they had been before unable to retain. For- 
getting, too, that the usurping government was 
now among the “ powers that be”, Royalism and 
Catholicism were the joint subject of their dis- 
courses, and the cross was blended with the fleur- 
de-lis in the badges of their party. 

2. The other class, from a less chivalrous, but at 
the same time very [intelligible] feeling, adhered 
with mistaken caution to such relics of the ancient 
system as appeared to have survived the convulsion. 
It seemed to them the safer course to maintain 
even the outward form of ‘things as they were :” 
nor did they perceive that in order thus to preserve 
appearances they sometimes sacrificed realities ; as 
indeed was especially the case with those relations 
between Church and State, which, for the very rea- 
son that they had been beneficial under a Catholic 
dynasty, must be pernicious under a Latitudina- 
rian. 

In the meantime a third party of persons, per- 
haps rather speculative than practical, and whose 
views seem to have been founded more upon an ex- 
tended knowledge of Church History than an habit- 
ual attachment to the system under which they had 
themselves lived, imagined that they could point 
out a line of conduct, at once more becoming and 
expedient than that to which either of the above- 
mentioned classes had attached themselves. It 
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seemed to them that the views both of the Royal- 
ists on the one hand, and of the Conservatives on 
the other, arose equally from a confusion of thought 
which more extended observation would have rem- 
edied,—that the supposed identity of monarchical 
and catholic principles, however long it had been 
acknowledged by the practice of the Church, was 
nevertheless no part of its theory. That as a mat- 
ter of history, the supposition itself was, compara- 
tively speaking, of recent origin, having been un- 
known earlier than the 16th century; and that as 
the circumstances in which it had originated, now 
unhappily no longer subsisted, to persevere in act- 
ing upon the views and feelings connected with it 
was a course without hope and without object. 

Again, with respect to the Conservatives, they 
observed with regret the misdirected caution which 
[ was satisfied with] institutions, old only in name, 
but in effect under their new combinations the most 
grievous of all encroachments; such, for instance, 
as the appointment of the bishoprics by a govern- 
ment no longer constituted on Episcopal, or even 
on Christian principles, and the payment of the 
Clergy from funds no longer consigned to them as 
their right, but administered as a fee. 

They felt, moreover, with respect to the conduct 
of both these parties, that to mix up the cause of 
religion with that of any merely political party, 
whether that of the King de jure or of the King de 
Sacto, was in fact to confuse two questions essen- 
tially independent. A usurping Tiberius had been 
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acknowledged as Czesar, and in the same way the 
usurpation of a rebel oligarchy must be tolerated, 
even by the most uncompromising legitimatist. It 
was not incumbent on the Christian Priesthood to 
clog the cause of divine truth with another cause, 
which, however just, was certainly of less para- 
mount importance, and which had now unhappily 
been so long misunderstood as to have become al- 
most unintelligible. Still less was it necessary, or 
even becoming, to encumber themselves with the 
unpopularity of the upstart dynasty, or to repress 
the growing feeling of indignation which attached 
itself to the hypocrisy of the selfish Traitor, The 
duty of the Clergy seemed clear and simple; to 
detach themselves from all parties, to dissolve their 
connexion with the State altogether, to reject its 
pay and to resist its interference, and quietly de-. 
voting themselves to spiritual concerns, gradually 
to undeceive a misguided people, who had been 
taught to regard the Church as a mere instrument 
of Regal oppression. 

These seem to have been the leading views of 
the party who, in September, 1830, undertook to 
conduct the “ Avenir;” and though they have 
mixed up these with others of which we can in no 
way approve, and which illustrate but too evidently 
the sad unscrupulousness of the ill-fated Church of 
Rome; still the knowledge they possess of the ac- 
tual state of France, and the talent which they dis- 
play in exhibiting their opinions, as well as the in- 
direct, though certainly very partial bearing of their 
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observations on the situation which but too proba- 
bly awaits ourselves, have appeared to the writer of 
this article not wholly unworthy of our attention... 


5. [ On Jewell’s Defence of his Apology «] 


Jewell’s Works, London Edition, 1611. 

P. 453. He calls the Mass, “your cursed paltrie 
service.” 

About the Apostolical Succession, p. 123. << But 
wherefore telleth us M. Harding this long tale of 
Succession ? have these men their own Succession 
in such safe record? who was then the Bishop of 
Rome next by succession unto Peter? who was 
the second ? who the third? who the fourth? Iren- 
zeus reckoneth them together in this order, Petrus, 
Linus, Anacletus, Clemens: Epiphanius thus, Pe- 
trus, Linus, Cletus, Clemens: Optatus thus, Petrus, 
Linus, Clemens, Anacletus: Clemens saith that he 
himself was next unto Peter, and then must the 
reckoning go thus, Petrus, Clemens, Linus, Anacle- 
tus. Hereby it is clear that of the four first Bishops 
of Rome, M. Harding cannot tell us who in order 
succeeded other. And thus talking so much of 
Succession, they are not well able to blaze their 
own Succession.” 

P. 139. “ And to leave Dame Johane, the woman 
Pope, with many others more of like virtue 


1 [Written in 1834. vid. above p. 45, where the words under 
inverted commas are not meant as Jewell’s, but seem to be a 
quotation from a recent writer. | 
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and holiness.”......“ This is M. Harding’s holy Suc- 
cession. Though faith fall, yet Succession must 
hold. For unto such Succession God hath bound 
the Holy Ghost.”...... «But St. Paul saith, ‘ Faith 
cometh,’ (not by Succession, but) ‘ by hearing 5 and 
hearing cometh,’ (not of legacie or inheritance from 
Bishop to Bishop, but) “ οἵ the Word of God.’”...... 
«Succession, you say, is the chief way for any 
Christian man to avoid Antichrist. 1 grant you, 
if you mean the Succession of Doctrine.” 

P. 149. “ Touching the Priests of your making, 
M. Harding, of whom you seem to make so great 
account, your own Peter Lombard saith of them, 
‘Sane dici potest, quod alteram clavem, i. e. scien- 
tiam decernendi, multi Sacerdotes non _ habent.’ 
And in like manner saith your own Bonaventura, 
‘Omnes fere ita sunt simplices et idiotz post sus- 
ceptionem sacerdotii sicut ante.’ ” 

Concerning the Power of the Keys, p. 153. 
“Our doctrine is plain, that there be two Keys in 
the Church of God, the one of Instruction, the other 
of Correction, whereof the one worketh inwardly, 
the other outwardly, the one before God, the other 
before the congregation.” 

I am weary of Jewell. He puffs Calvin and the 
Church of Geneva as Saints; especially their way 
of receiving the Sacrament, in such terms as make 
one think he wished for it in England. p. 154. 

He justifies Calvin for saying the Sacraments 
were superfluous, if we remembered Christ’s death 
enough without it. p.155. Harding charges Calvin 
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with holding that the children of the faithful are 
born holy; and thus disparaging Baptism. Jewell 
justifies him by the text, ‘Now are your chil- 
. dren holy.’ 1 Cor. vii, 14. p. 155. 

“«<«QOpening’ means nothing more than ‘making 
men’s consciences pliant, and subduing them unto 
the Word of God.’”  p. 162. 

Harding says of the Sacrament of the Altar, 
‘The forms of Bread and Wine outwardly present 
the spiritual nourishing of the soul.” p. 205. 
Jewell answers, “The mystical signification that 
M. Harding hath imagined of his shows and acci- 
dents, is vain and fantastical.” p. 207. 

“Another fantasie M. Harding hath found, 
‘that the Sacraments of the New Law work the 
thing itself that they signify, through virtue 
(as he saith) given unto them by God’s ordinance 
to special effects of grace. This, as I said, is but 
al fantasie..3.0e “When 5. Augustine saith, ‘ Our 
Sacraments give salvation,’ his meaning is, ‘Our 
Sacraments teach us that salvation is already come 
into the world.” p. 208. 

Harding said, p. 196, in order to show that 
some doctrines were heretical which could not 
nevertheless be proved by Scripture, “They who 
denied the distinction of a Bishop and a Priest were 
condemned of heresie, as we find in St. Augustine 
(de her. ad Quodvult deum, c. 53) and in Epipha- 
nius (lib. iii. c. 75). In the Council of Constance the 
same is to be found.” Jewell, p. 202. “ But what 
meant M. Harding here to come in with the dif- 
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ference between Priests and Bishops?” and goes 
on to contend that Chrysostom and Augustine 
thought them the same; quoting Chrysostom (in 
_1. Tim. Homil. ii.) “Inter Episcopum et Presby- 
terum interest ferme nihil;” and Augustine (in 
Quest. nov. et vet. Test. quest. 101) “Quid est 
Episcopus nisi primus Presbyter, hoc est, summus 
Sacerdos. Also Ambrose [ Ambrosiaster ] (in 1 Tim. 
111.) “‘Hpiscopi et Presbyteri una ordinatio est, 
uterque enim Sacerdos est, sed Episcopus primus 
est.” p. 202. 

Harding, (speaking of the Council of Trent, 
Jewell, p. 550) “The world had then no need 
of any new determinations or decrees concern- 
ing the Trinity; what it shall have hereafter by 
reason of your chief, M. John Calvin’s doctrine, it 
is more feared than yet perceived.” Jewell. “A 
slanderous untruth; M. Calvin was ever an enemy 
unto the Arians.” 

P. 196. Harding asks, ‘“‘ How do we know the 
Canonical Books of Scripture to be so? yet it is 
necessary to believe them.” Jewell (in the margin, 
“Stale and fond questions ;” “ untruth, for it is not 
necessary to salvation.”) p. 204. “Thus they la- 
bour to pull all credit from the Word of God, and 
send us only to their traditions.”...... A man 
might well demand the like question from M. 
Harding, How know you that the Sun is the Sun, 
or that the Moon is the Moon ?” 

Harding objects to our form of consecrating the 
Sacrament. Jewell, p. 211. “ Howbeit indeed we 
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use the same words that Christ used. If Christ and 
His Apostles consecrated, then do we undoubtedly © 
likewise consecrate. The want that he findeth in us, 
he may also find in them.” Also he is jocose on 
the idea of consecration, p. 211, and when charged 
with not having the znfention to consecrate, he says, - 
«Our intention is to do what Christ hath taught 
us to do, that is, to minister the Holy Sacrament 
‘in remembrance of Him,’ and as St. Paul saith, ‘ to 
show forth the Lord’s death till He come.’ ” p, 212. 
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